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CHAP. XVIL 



i^oundation of Constantinople. '^Political System of 
C^nstantine^ and his Successors. -^Military Dis^ 
cipline.-'^The Pdlace.^-The Finances. 

THE unfortunate Licinius was the last rival cttAl>. 
who opposed the greatness^ and the last 
captive ^ho adorned the triumph, of Constant 
tine. After a tranquil and prosperous reign, the 
Conqueror bequeathed to his family the inheri*^ 
tiance of the Roman empire; a new capital, a 
new i>olicy, and a new religion ; and the in- 
novations which he established have been em- 
braced and consecrated by succeeding generations. 
The age of the great Constantine and his sons 
is filled with important events ; but the histo-* 
tian must be oppressed by their number and va- 
VoL. III. B riety, 



2 . T»ft,PECI,BiJlJ.AND FALL 

GHAF. ri^t}v uttlesi?. be diligently separates from each 
' \ ' ■ oth^r thj?,s?eiies which are connected only hy tjhe 
order of timet He will describe the. political in- 
stitutipns ithat g^y^ &trength> and stability to the 
empire, before hp procQed^ to relate the wars and 
revolutions, which hasti^ed . its: declii^e* He will 
adopt. the division, unknoi^oa to th^ ancients, of 
. * civil an4 ecclesiastical affairs ; the victory of the 

'Christians^ and their intestine discord, wiU supply 
copious ^md distinct materials both for ediikatiojn 
ajad for scandal. r : 

Design of After the defeat and abdication of Licinjiu^, 
piteL Ms victorious rival proceeded to lay tlie founda- 

A.D. 324. jiQjjg pf a city, destined to reign, in fixture tin^e$, 
the mistress^ of the East, and tq survive the empire 
and religion of Coastantine. The motives, whe-^ 
» ther of pride or of policy, which first induced 
Diocletian to withdraw himself from the anciept 
♦seat of government, had acquired additio^l 
weight by the example of his successors, and t^ve 
habits of forty years. Rome was in^sepsibly cqr- 
fpunded with the dependent kingdoms w^ich. Ifad 
once acknowledged her supremacy; $; an4 the 
country of the Caesars was viewed, wiljhi cold,.ip- 
differenee by a martial prince, born in the, neigh- 
bourhood, pf the Panube, educated in the xpurts 
tod armies of Asia, and invested with the purple 
by the legions of Britain, The Italians, whq had 
received Cpnstantine as their deliverer, submis- 
'sively obeyed the edicts which he sometini^es cpn- 
. descended to address to the senate and people of 
Rome ; but they were seldom honoured with the 
|>resence of their new sovereign. During the vi- 

gour 



Ol? THE ROMAN ElilPlfet. h 

^dut of Ws age,:C(Misftuititte, accotdSfig tb the >*»• fcH a A 
rioiiss exigencies of peace and war; moved with » -^ ' » 
slow i%i^; or with active diligence, along the 
frontiers of his extensive dominions ; and was al- 
ways prepared to take the field either against a 
foreign or a ^ domestic eilemy . But as he gradu- 
ally reached the smnmit of prosperity and the de- 
cline of life, he began to meditate the design of 
liking in a more permanent station the strength ai^ 
Wellasrmajesty of the Arone. In the choice of 
^ Advantageous situation, he preferred' the con- 
fined of Eilirope and Asia ; to curb, with a power- 
ful arm, the barbarians who dwelt between the 
Danube aijd the Tanais; to watch with an eye of 
jealmiky the conduct of the Persian monaixh,- who 
inifignantly supported the yoke of an ignohiinious 
treaty. With these views, Diocletian had sel^^ed 
sbid 'embellished the residence of Nicomedia : tint 
the memory of Diocletian was justly abhorred by 
<he protector of the church ; and Cbnst&tine was 
ntft ic^^sible to the ambition of founding a eity- 
wAielv riright perpettiate the glory of his own 
!^mei During the late operations of the war 
against L/icinius, he had sufficient opportunity to 
fefttempfete, both as a soldier arid &^ a statesman, 
the incoriiparable position t>f Byzantium; and to situation 
^fetettve how strongly it was ^rded by nature thiS[**"^ 
iigkinst aa hostile attack, whilst it was acces- 
«tbte on every side to the- benefits of {Commercial 
Ihtercourse; Maiiy ages before Constantine, 
'nneof the mo^t judicious historians of anti* 
' • B2* ' ' quity 
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Descrip- 
tion of 

CON- 

STANTI- 
NOPLX. 



'^'he Bos- 
jphoru«. 



quity * had described the advantages of a situadan^ 
from wheuce a feeble colony of Gre^ derived 
the command of the sea^ and the hono^m^ of a 
flourishing and independent republicf. 

If we survey Byzantium in the extent which it 
acquired with> the august name of Constantinople^ 
the figure of the imperial city may be represented 
under that of an unequal trWgle. The obtuse 
^int, which advances towards the east ai)d the 
shores of Asia, me^s and repels the waves of the 
Thracian Bo3phorus. The northern side of the 
city is bounded by the harbour ; and the southern 
is washed by the Propontis, or sea of Marmara. 
The basis of the triangle is opposed to the west, 
and terminates the continent of 'Europe. But the 
admirable form and division of the circumjacent 
land and water, cannot, without a more ample ex- 
planation, be clearly or sufficiently understood* 

The winding channel through which the waters 
of the Euxine flow with a rapid and incessant 
cQurse towards the Mediterranean^ receiv^ the 
aMellation of Bosphorus, a name not less ^cele- 

'/ br^ted 



' * PolybiuS) 1. iv. p. 423. edit. Casauboni He oliseqrvcs, that 
the peace of the Byzantines was frequently disturbed^ and the 
extent of their territory contracted, by the kiroad«M>f ^flut wiW 
Thi-aGisins. ' ^ ."'■;,,;.:'• ^ 

f The navigaior Byzas, who was styled the son of Nejobixiei 
founded tiie city 656 years before the Chriniasi i&airn M^s 
followo^ weffe drawn from Argos and Megava* : Byilaintium^ 
was afterwards rebuilt aaid fortified by the Spiittan vgeneval 
Pau$anias4 See ScaU^er Animadvers. ad EusebL p; 6l«« -.Dicv 
cangeGonstanttii^pdhS) 1. L'partii. <zp.l5i 16^ ' With c^gsH 
to die wars of the Byzantines against Philip, the GsKik^^Bad 
the kings- of Bitihynia, we ahoiald trust none l^ut the ^ici^nt 
writers who Hved^befotis the grtotoess of the imporialid^ihsd 
dccited a spirit of lottery and fiction. .:-.... 



OF THE ROMAN UMPIRE. ^ 

brated ih the history, than in the fables, of ah* chap^ 
tiquity *. A crowd of temples and of votive al- 
,tars profiisely scattered along its steep and woody 
banks, attested the unskilfidness, the terrors, and 
the devotion of the Grecian navigators, who, after 
the example of the Argonauts, explored the dan- 
gers of the inhospitable Euxine. On these banks 
tradition long preserved the memory of the palace 
of Phineus, infested by the obscene harpies f ; 
and of the^Sylvan reign of Amycus, who defied 
the son of Leda to the combat of the Cestiis|. 
The straits of the Bosphorus are terminated by 
the Cyanean rocks, which, according to the de- 
scription of the poets, had once floated on the 
face of the waters, and were destined by the gods 
to protect the entrance of the Euxine against the 
eye of profane curiosity ||. From the Cyanean 
rocks to the point and harbour of Byzantium, the 
B 3 winding 

♦ Tbr Bo«pIk)rtt5 has been very minutely described by Diooy* 
«U8 of ByzaiUium, who lived in the time of Dprnitian ( Hudson 
Geograph. NEnor. torn, iii.), and by GOIes or Gyllius, a French 
traveller of the XVIth century. Toumefort (Lettre XV.) 
seems to have used his own eyes and the learning of Gyllius, 

. f There due very few conjectures so happy as^that of Le CIcrc 
(fiibliatbeqne Univjersellcj torn. L p, 14>8.), who supposes that 
tkc' hmj^m wssfe^ooly locu^td. The Synac or Pfaoniiciaii i]«mc^ 
of those insectSy their noisy fiight^ the stench and devQstotioo 
fvhkl^^rdiey- occasion, and the north wind which drives them 
iat» the Mf allj contribute to fonn the striking resemblance. 

tlieiw^ ioKMJt^ at a place .calkd LturiM Insana. . That ^ 
l^meua 'waa ia £ui3ope, near, the village of Maus0mok.aad the 
Ektk SteUJ See GyHit^ de B08|^. L a.<u28. Toumefiivt, . 
LattniiXV. - ' 

H The deceptioa was ^iccasioned by eevend. tx>iftited. pocka, 
dtersattfly ooveredund ^diaadofied bf the.wavcsi* At pwaeot 
there ai^ two small islanday one toavarda- cither ^KHie i that of 
Europe is distinguished by the column of Pompey. 



CH^yT. winding iertgth ttf the Bospkora^estenils about 
^' "' I sixteen mJtes **i and im Aost ocdiHary breidtii 
ttiay be computed at about one mile and a halt 
The new castles of £ur6pe and Asia ai*e ctMistriict*^ 
ed, on dther ccmtittettt, ixpon the feundatiotls of 
two celebrated temjf^es, of Seta^i^ and of liq^ter 
Urius. The bAi castles, a work erf the Greek em- 
perors, command the natrowest part of tKe 1:han- 
^el. In a place where the bpposhe banks aidvance 
within five hundred paces of each bther. * ^eae 
fortresses were restored and strengthened by Ma- 
homet the Second, when he meditated the siege 
of Constantinople 1 1 but the Turkish amqueror 
was most probably ignorant, that near two thou- 
sand years before his reign, Darius had chosen the 
same situation to connect the two {:;oatine|its^ by a 
bridge of boats J. At a small distsufwie ftom th^ 
old castles we discover the little town of €b#y^- 
jljoHs, or Scutari, which may almost be coftsidct^ 
as the Asiatic suburb of Constantinc)pIe. ' • The 
!6o^Tioru$, as it begins to open int!o the^^Pfopdfn- 
tis, passes between Byzantium arid fchaltfedbn* 
The latter of thofee cities was buih by the'Gife^ki, 

* The ancients computed one hundred and twenty stadia, or 
^tn^n Rom^ miles.' Tb«y «iftt|(ired only £i9^nn^theiM»^/€«Btle8, 
' tnit thoy t^hifid the stiww as 6r as thetoxwiv^ Cb4^d«»i9» 
' ^ Dimnihatu a^ d4k. InHiAciavliia Hist). - Turcia Mu^pl* 

vrew m^d as state prktonaywadfrtbe treoKiid^jiiAimi^ o|^J»49lhe» 
or toi^ra '01 cibafvioDA ..' f • ''• - ■ ' - } •< v-^*.'.*- ,r;'M.>- 
• :j: Dfirius engraved in QreA and Assyrian letter? on two 
mirtjle cblnmiis, the'nkrtes of hi* sulije<i nktibiis^'^Wdcfidama- 
' '/ing ';iiitabcts <Jf hi*^ land arid sea forces. ' Tlie^y»^!rfi«nirt after- 
wards transported tliest^ cduiAns int6 tfte city> find inedlhem 
for the altars of their tutelar deities. Herodotus, L iv. c. 87.' 



a Sew y«csbef(v« tbib.£M9neit< i^nditJite.blmdness char. 
a£ il^ £^uiiders^ wKo ,jOverlooHfxl the .m^exipx ad- ?— ;^^^^j 

by a pn>vec)^!eicpri^pa ^f cpntgnipt *• . r 

The h^cbwr iqdf Qqwl?u[^^M)pte,^ which way be The po^t. 
eoo^wftei^f^ an iurnvof .^^ 9o9|)horus, obtapied^ 
in.^ v^ryjmitote periQdy the denomiDation of the 
G<d40iHfrn* The curve ^^l^ch it 4escribes might 
heiiSfmpd^t^. to the horn cA a ^ag^ or, a3 it shou]4 
m^m^ wi^imore propria, to that of an oi;t- 
'Dm ^i#et i9£ ^^/^f was. expre^ve of the.riche& 
which 4vep:y:, wind waited from the inp/srt distant 
CQMfttrfe^'iftto the seanre and c^acio;3S, .pott of 
C^Hi^t^iKsiiepl^ The riv^r Lycw^ fcwiwd . by 
the co^u% of two littk str^in$9 ,po^r$ iiit^ the 
harbow ^ perpetual supply, of ^e$h. watef > which 
^rvj^ ^f cteaiPK^ the bottom, and tp invite th^.pe- 
vif^^^ ako9lfi of Si^h to sedsL their retreat in that 
cqnt^faiiie^t ;rece$^« As/ the yicissitudes of tfides 
«r^ scani?ply,f/^lti in tho^e seas> the co^tant dq>th 
Qf(ji;b|Sfhaijl»QW allows gpod3 to be land^ pn ibe 
Jl^Eiysf without th<e assistance of boata ; and it has 
jb^nr observed, thatHn many places the largest ^ 
^vessels may rest their prows against the houses, 

B 4 while 

^ ^ * Nii^4|tie afdn^mo int^ Efltrapam'Asianiqfi^ 
tiWh'm^itittdfSiii^papoeiielie'G Pytfatuid Apol- 

Ih^ db^ilentjbus «ibi coiKderent uxtiem^ ledicfitnm ohieukim 
eW^'^cran^reM^em tst^rum terns sidversam. £i ambage Chal- 
^^«d^4ii nidii^ttj^MMtfllv qiiM pnor«silkic.adTecti»'prKvisalo- 
coram utilitatie pejora legissent. Tacit* Atuold. "xiu G2/ 

ffQ^,^rdbo, Ux* p» 4>9h^ Mwt pf th/e antlecsaxi^JJowbipke off; 
<«, tar,fpf^r)tfa^,>jgui»4y4y, paw Jthe W- 

^^>.5u;9 flii^d pp, Se^ GyiU)a*d^. Bo^pWp, Jiu^iUPt I i, c 5. 
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CHSAT. wUb .th«r Mena an ibadne^on^die vatnrt. 

^ ^ ' From the moadi of rthe JLyiai^ tkft tluftvof the har-^ 
: bojur^ liiis aimofr die Anqphmmstis merethu se-r 
ven milesL in length* The: entmiee is. labotf five 
hundred yards bnNKl^ ani a strai^ dnfa couklbc 
occaskmalty dnwa acrdss ^ k, to ^uard^the port 
and cityftom theaoaokofian hosttle^navyit^ 

The Pro- Between Ae BoGpfacnnis and the^HeUeepomft^tfa^ 

foo(»> diores of Europe and Asia lecedm'g on eithnrsMe 
-indose-the sea of Manraara, which WBS.'knD^¥ititQ 
the andents by the denomination <if Rropontis. 
19ie flottigation from the issue of theBo6{diorus tq 
the emtance of the Meile^Mmt is aboot ofve hun- 
dred and twenty miles* Those who steer thar 
westward course dirough the middle of the Pro- 
pontis, may at. once .descry ^ high iMds of 
Thraee and Bkhynia, and never laHt^^ht^ of the 
loAy emstmit of Mount Olympus, covered nmfa 
eternal cnows |. They leave on the left ai deep 
gulf, ^t the botton^ of which Nicpmectia iwas 
aeated, the imperial residence of pSoclerian ; and 

th^y 
• - '• . • 

/^ Procopiiis de ^dificiis, L k c. 5. Hifi ddscnptiodjs co9<« 
firmed by modern travellers. See Thevenot, part i. 1. iyg* 15. 
T[*ouriiefort, Lettre-XIL Niebijhr Voyage.d'Arabie, p. 22. 

•f See Ducange, C. P, 1. 1. parti, c. 16. and his Observatiotis 

sur Vfllebardouin, p. 289. The chain was dr^vvn froni the 

* AcropoliSi near the modem Kiosk, to the towe;* of Galata, 

and WW supported at convenient distances by larg? wooden 

plies. / * , ' 

% Thevenot (Voyages au Levant, part 1. 1. 1. c. 14^:\ con- 
' tracts ^he measiirc tp 125 titmU, Greek miles.. J^ielott (Obser- 

vations, 1. ii. c. 1.) gives a good description of the Ifropontis', 
btot conteht^'bitittelf with the "Vague expi^isibn of ort^ daV arid' 
one night!r sail; : Wh^ Sandys (Travels, j). 2t/) iJttkt'of 150. 
furkngv ki'bhgth bsi;v^U as breadth, we tsn &Alf sttpposcf 86mo 
inistake of the presS" in the text of that judicion^ traveller. 
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d)ey pi^4be sniaUiElBiiuis $3i>Cyxh\m:md 'ProooA-» chap. 

the sea, ^9Aiah rwydrgtM :ftflbu fwm; £uroftt^ b 

Tke ^cogriqafarrfi w]bc% :oMir. the most .skilful Theiiei- 
accucwy^i ^e 'iii)rv«y«d ^ £)rm and maisent of ^^^^ 
the Hdle^tif, ftsaign a^titr sixty miles for the 
wiiidiag courses, Vkd aboa4 itbrte niles for wthe 
ordia^ty bfe^dth.*Ql! thMO; celebrated straku *« 
But'thil hasrowe^' ptut of the cbfaniiel is fcfabdti^ 
Ibfidii^fthwiiid oifi^the old Turkis 
the.citiei^<if Gerties and AbydiiB. I Itrwaiahaiethit 
the adraiHupeais Cjetmder. brayed rthe: passage df 
difsflMilfm 'the: possession o£ Ma.mittxM&t* U 
wpis bel'e Ukroi^tsey m a place where, thd dbtaBNte 
betMceeo the o|qxmte banii» . caniiDt eaceid iiire 
iuitulred paces^ that Xerxes is^)Osed a stupendous 
faridga <^ boats, far the pitrpose of trsmpofriag 
into Eurcqpe a& hundred \and seventy myriads of 
hsrbsxians !• A sea contracted ivitMn sueh nar* 

•row 

f See ao admirable dissertation of M. d'Anville upon the 
Hellespont or Dardaoellesy ^i tlie Mcmoiics de T Acadenie det 
Imcxiptions, torn* xxviiL p. 316«— S46L Yet even that ingeni- 
cm ^ographer is too fond of supposing new, and perhaps ima» 
^nary measures^ for the purpose of rendering ancient writers as 
accurate as himself. The stadia employed by Herodotus in the 
description of the Euxine, the Bosphorus, &c. (1. iv» c. 85-) 
must undoubtedly be all of the same species : but it seems im- 
possible to. reconcile them either witli truth or with cacH other, 

f The oblique distance between Sestus and Abydus was 
thirty stadia.' . The improbable lale of Hero and Leander is 
exposed .^y.M.Mahudel, but is defended onthp authority "of 
poets amd medals by M* de la Nauie. See the' Academic des 
Inscriptions, torn. yii« Hist. p. 7 1^* Mem. p. 240. 

X See the seventh bo<Jc of Herodotus, who has erected an 
eleganl trophy to his own fame and to that of his country. The 

review 
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QtHA^ti raw4Jutt)ts, mdjr sedEttbuttU ix). deserve the: ^oor 
*^* gulai^ epithfA d.brmdi which>H<«ittfry as well m 
Orpb^ui^ Ikaalr^^i^fttlj hemiv^*^ ^Ob^ the HeUci- 
$pQut> . ^BlIt,0ur, ideas «f groatnieis ^Kreiof a mla-* 
^ve aatui?e2. the tmv^ler, and ei^>ecially^6^^oef ^ 
who stated ak>ngi the H^iletpfint^ <tdu»pursaed ^he 
^midings of xkt strfittn}^ and' ^omemplated th& 
fin^ soeolery, which appfearegl '^^ e^ty-side 
to tienninat!e:th^.pro^)iect, innsnaibly' lost '^ ra-* 
medokbraace of the sea; andMs'tfiuioy. jxunlMl 
tbose Qtlebi^ted straits^ with .att - tlis actriHH£»8 
oi :& pnl^y < liter . flowing with ^ smSt cument, in 
tbesnidist^of a woody and inladi coutitry, and at 
lisngth^ thrdugh a wide inoath^, ^fisfchargiag kself 
mtf^ the iEgean or Archipel^o *• Ancient 
Troyt) seated on an^ eminence at the ^t of 
Mount Ida^ overlooked the moudi of the Helle* 
^ont, which scarcely recei^ned an accession ief 
iTOttfs firom* the tribute of those immoftal rki- 
M\§. the SinK)^ and Scamander* Tfue {j^reciiui 
i- '•• - tcan% 

" ■ . . ••-'';> ''^^ 

review appears to have been made withtcrferableaccibrac^ \hf3X 
the vanity, ftrst of the Persians, and afterwarda of the Greek*, 

ovras interested to magnify the armament and the iri^td^.- ^\ 
should much doubt whether the Invaders hare ei«r patpvSl^bHr- 
cd the men of any country which they attacked. 

^ See Wood's obsenrations on Homer, p. 320. I hav«, with 
pleasure^ selected this remark from an author who in general 

^seema to have ^jaappoiated the expectation of the )>uhji)c«>a8 a 
criticv^^nd suU oaore a$ a travi^ller. , He had. visited the bfiuk^ 

' of the JleUespojU: ;^]be had x^?^ Strabq | , he ought \q ^v^ qoii- 
siilted tl^e Koman itineraries ; how was it possible for him to 
H^oofinmd Ilium aid.Al^xiaidria Troaa; (Qbservtiiions^ )9^ S4<), 
341.^, two ciUes ^hicl^ were aixteeti mnles dklaab fro^'«eaii3)i 

i other £ . ••■.« 'J ..:■'■'■ ' • ■■■■'; - '■ -'■ , •; ^"^ • 
; f DemetrittS 9f.Scepvt8 wnate «xty;book8 Ott thirty iiiBsei/bf 
Hotner's Ca'telogdef The Xllljth Book (rf Strabo tf sufe- 

'\ ^I?iit for OT/r cariosity. ■ ' 
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can&P'bad ftnetthed twelve males along d)« shAre cnw. 
ffom the Sigsean to the Rha^ean fyrdtncxitory; 
and the flanks of tbe«my vpere giutrded by the 
bmvest chie& Who fotigkt tmder the banners of 
Agaiaeihnoti*. The first of those promontories 
vTBs occupied by Achilles vnth lus invincible 
Mynmdons, and the da^ntie88 Ajax pitched his 
tents on tlie otfaen .After Ajaxhadialien a sacri^ 
%£ td his'.di^appoinled pride^ and to the ingtad- 
bMfe of tibe Oreeks, his sepulchre Df^as erected oA 
the ground ) where he had defended the imty 
againstrthe t^geof'Jove and of Hef^tcr; aadtbe 
citizens, of the ri^g tovm of Hhacteum celebt^;t^ 
bis memory ivith divine hono^rs^'*. Before JCon^ 
s^aatio^ gave a just preference to the situation df 
Byaantium, be had conceived the design of erett- 
iogthe seat oi empire on this celebrated spot^^ lirom 
"Qrhence the Romans derived their fabulous.origin^ 
The exteofliTe plain which lies below anciebt Ttoy, 
tpwardB the Rhaetean promontory and the tomb (^ 
AjaX) was fir^t choseii for his new cai»tal ; and 
though the undertaking v^as soon relinquished^ the 
stately remains of uQfinished walls. and towers at- 
tracted the noiice of all who sailed through the 
etWitd of the Hellespont f. 

■''•.' ' ' ' ' 

* Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 595. The disposition of tbe ships whick 
jfete drawn upon diy lan^, and the posts of Ajax ^od Achilles^ 
i*e v^ tleaiiy described by Homen See ifiad Jx, 220. 

.{ .^f Zwm^l. n- 1^4 10& iSoMNBen, L ii. c 8. Tbeophanes, 

rl^m . Nw^phoriM €al]i0UM# U vit. p. 48. Zoniw, toim ii. 
xiii. p. 6. Zosimus places the new city between lUum and 
Aleiiannkiai but t]^4 apparent difieraice may be recondled by 
the large extent of its circumference. Before^ the' foundation 
f —of 
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THE DECLINE AND FALt 






Advan- 
taget of 
Constan- 
tinople. 



We are at present qualified to view the adyan* 
tageous position of Constantinople; which ap* 
pears td have ^ been formpd by Nature for the 
centure and capital of a great monarchy. Situated 
in the forty.-first degree of latitude, the imperial 
city commanded, from her seven hills *, the op* 
polite shores of I^urope and Asia } the climate was 
healthy and temperate, the soil fertile, the har- 
bour secure and capacious ; and the approach oii 
the side of the continent was of small extent and 
easy dtfence. The Bosphorus and the Helle^>ont 
may be considered as t^e two gates of Constanti- 
nople; and the prince who possessed those im-r 
portant passages could always shut them against a 
naval enemy, and open them to the fleets of com- 
merce- The preservation of the eastern provinces 
may, in some degree, be ascribed to the policy 
of Constantine, as the Barbarians of the Euxine^ 
wfio in the preceding age had poured their arnutt 
ments into the heart of the Mediterranean^ soosj 
desisted from the exercise of piracy, and despaired 
of forcing this insurmountaWe barrier. When 
the gates of the Hellespont and Bosphorus were 
shut, the capital still enjoyed, within their spa* 
cioi^g inclosure, every production which could sup- 
ply the wants, or gratify the luxury, of its nu- 
merous 



of Constantinople, Tlicssalonica is- mentioned by Cectrenus 
(p. 283.), and Sardica by Zoniras, as the intended capital. 
They both siippoder^'itli vety little probabflitf , that the Em- 
}»iror» if he'had^not been pix?vented by a ^ptodigy^ would have 
^epeatdd the misuke of the hMnd Chflkedoabsas. ! ' X 

*^lPocock''i Description of the East, vol. li. part ii.'p. 127^^ 
H^ {)!an of the «eveahiHs is dear and accurate. That traveller h^ 
'seldom so satisfactory, , - ' \ 
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metous inhabkants. The sea-coasts of Thrftce chaf. 

• •'.'• • XVII. 

and Bithynia, which languish under the weight of \, „ ^,' ^ 

Turkish oppression, still exhibit a rich prospect ; ; 

of vineyarcls, of gardens, and of plentiful har- 
vests ; and the Propontis has ever been renowned 
for ail inexhaustible store of the most exquisite 
iish, that are taken in their stated seasons, without 
skill, and alniost without labour K * But when the 
passages of the Sfraits were thrown open for 
trade, they alternately admitted the natural and 
artificial riches of the north and south, of the 
Euxine, and of the Mediterranean. Whatever 
rude commodities ware collected in the forests of 
Germany and Scythia, as far as the sources of the 
Tanais and the Borysthenes; whatsoever* was 
manufactured by the skill of Europe or Asia ; the 
corn of Egypt, and the gems and spices of tfie 
farthest Incfia, were brought by the varying 
ikinds into the port of Constantinople, which, for 
many ages, attracted the comnlerce of the ancient 
World t. 

The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of Founda- 
wealtn, umted m a smgle spot, was sutfacient to dty. 
justify the choice of Constaiitine. But as some 
decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every 

age, 

' ' » iSee Beten Observations, c« 72 — 76. Among a variety of 
different Bpecies, the Pelamides, a sort of Thunnies, were the 
most celebrated* W^ may learn from Polybius, Strabo, and Ta- 
ckn^ thai the profiuof the fishery. constituted the principal rd^- 
venule of Byzan^ium^ . . r • 

f 8e^ the eloqitent descf iptiOnof Busbequmis, epistol. i. p. 64u 
Est in Europa; babet in (ionspectu Aata<n,:^yptum,Africam- 
.que '4 dextra : qujf tametsi (5ont»gi|(? ngn sqiitjjmaris tamep na- 
^gandiquq cpmmoditate yeluti jvmguntur. A sinistra ^{cro ,P«^^ 
tus C5t Eiixinus, &c. 



en MP. %(v 'be«r «u^|^^ io detect ^ becomifig mk^tstf 
^* m the origih * of • gre^t citfec *!, di* emperor wa* 
desbow of as43rlbi»g kis r^edtfitiotiv not so much 
t0 the OiiciettBiii cd^tti^Is ^ llt^ as to 

the in&UiUe dud- eternal d^reesl of di^e vri^ 
dom^ In dole of his ki<oir^ he has been careiiil t6 
mstroct posterity, that, in obedi^e^ to the com* 
mands of God, he laid the ererktsting foundations 
of Constantinople f • and though hie has not con* 
^iescended to relate in what manner the celestM 
insiMration was cotnmunicated to his mind, the 
defect of his modest silelice has been liberally 
supplied by the ingenuity of succeeding writers ; 
who describe the nocturnal i/maa whkh appeared 
txa the fancy of Constantine, as he slept i within the 
walls o£ Byzantium. The tutelar genius of the 
dty, a Fenerabie matron sinking under th^ weight 
of years and infirmities, was suddenly tttosformed 
into a l>looming maid, whom his own hands 
adorned with all the symbols of imperial great- 
ness |« The monarch awoke, interpreted ^thie 
anspicious omen, and obeyed, without he^rfeition, 
the will of heaven. The day which gave birth to 
a city or colony was celebrated by the Romans 
with such ceremonies as had been ordaine^ by a 
^ gfeaerows 

* Daturluec vaua antiqnitatiy ut miscendo hnfnana divitiis,- 
ynfii6nii^>urbmiti'aug«9!!k)ra fticiat. T. Ltv. Ui ptbeAii ^ . 

f He tayft £fr one of kis laws^ fto cdmmdditdte UHsis qtratn 
«teinaD noxmne^3^^faenteiD«o» dimftiuian. CoA^Theodos. i xiiiv 
.«• T. leg. ?• •■•-.. *'■ ',' r.^, iiwv ■ •«..-.".<..:' 

4: The Greeks^ Theopliane8> CedseniiSt andthd aiitt)6r ^iTl^ 
AlexaAdriatn Chrooicle, con^ne thomtelvcs to vagtie and^g^n^tqll 
estpr^ssipns^ For a piore partioiilaF accoimt of the tision^ we ar* 
obliged to havQ recourse to such iLntin wt^iters as ^illiAm -^ 
J^almabttry, See Ducange C P, L k p. fii^ 25» ' • • . 
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flight cuBk some ritei^wbic)>'«iy(mre^^ 



qf their Pagan 0i^Jih y^ be w»8 msknts ti» 
leave a di^pii^pfi^oa of bepe.aod.iiQqpcct on the 
'Xm^ds,.Q{j^t 8pe<;taMrs«\> Qn. foot, vmhz laode 
in ^ia hai|d» tbe ^»MpeA)rv.bJtaiMlf led the soleiaii 
prpces^ianj* »d j^kectttd the liiie^ wl^ch was 
cr,a4f^ .91$ the lptQii»Mlary of the 4Q9tmed: tcapttal.( 
t^ tl^^ growing. circumfetenee ^utaisobsienred with 
^$;«Q]»^bin^t by tbe a^tatt^^ wfao^ at lengthy 
Venti^^ to Ql)S£;rve».that;he hadalvead^^xceedcd 
(lie oictst ample mea^ui^e of agt^t>city« ; ^^ I ^ihali 
"jstill advance," .replied Consl»ntinie> ^ till iW^ 
** Ijie Uiylsible gwde wliQ marches before mc^ 
«< thioks. pr<^r to gtop t*'' Without prefiumiiig 
to investigate tbe» mmi^ or motives, oi ilm extia^ 
ordwiry : condoctpr^ vre ehall cofiteat ouFselves 
witb^tk^e^px^i hvaaaJble task: of deaoribiiig tlie lex** 
tfii^t ,4nd Jtfuits of Constantanople |« < • ^ 

ttj^the .^qtiwl state of. the. city ,> the palace land £xtem. 
^dtns' of Ttfce Seraglio occi^xy die. eastern pro* 
W^t;<?ry^> the foist of the seven. hills^ and covet 

: i{-i.' .^ . •. •'. ■ : about 

'iL'.ril'.' M '• ■/ '^ ,•■'.'"'• '■ *" 

* $qe Plutarch in Romuh torn, j, p. 49. edi^% Bry«n. AoiQqg 
^tner ceremonies, a large hole, which had been dug for that pur- 
poeevxios filled up with handfuls of earth, which each of the set- 
tlers brought from the place of his birth, and thus adopted his 
new country. , . ^ .* . . * 

f PhilqfitQ^Ii4^, 1, ii. c. 9..^ Thi» incideQ;;, ibough horeowBfl . 
.%^ a .^pected ^ipx.^^^% oha^ct>f ri^tie aini pj^baWe.. . . 

,% feeiaiha MooniRaderAcaddaie^tonujcxtiv*^ T^^-^s* 
758., a dissertation of M. d'Anville ob the extent ^f Consta«t(^ 
iM3»p|o. .He takes the phninarrtedinthe Itn^psritim Oneotale of 
Sfoidttri as theiaost complete ; buty^ by a senea of very mit c&» 
9firvatiQns» he.reduces ihe exdraingant pvoportioii of cbe so^ 
^4<i98fce^ of 9S00, determines the circamfefenoe of tlie city 
as consisting of about 7 SOU French t fuses. >'.*'. 
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cHAPi tbmtt cue fa«plvddl4aid fifvf acn» «f <mr mni 
' ^ r mesrare* Tht acot of TiorlMh jirituty tmd 6^ 
spotam ia crecttd on Hie fonniitf inim of a Grecasi 
repvblic j but k Mijr 1m miffamd dm tlie %^ 
nndMft vtre tempici by the tomemmtf of dicf 
hariKHir to esotend tfadbr faaihittlioiit cm dtat side 
bey(»id the modem limits of Ae Sert^k^ The 
new wbUb of ConttaHitiiie stretdied from tl» port 
to the Propooim aerom the enlarged iMtd^ of 
the tmngle» at the distance dF fifteen citaitia from 
the aocieiit fortiKcation ; and witW the oity of 
Bysantium they inclosed fi^ of the seven hiUs^ 
which) to the eyes of those who approaeh Con- 
stantinople, WfpeuM to rise above each other in 
beaui&il order *• About a century after tl^ 
deadi of die foimder, the new building, eactending 
on oneeideup the harbottr, and on the other a«^ 
long the Propontis, already covered the narrow 
ridge of the sixth, and the broad suirmnit of the 
seventh hilL The necessity of protecting those 
soburibs from the incessant inroads of the barbae 
rians, engaged the younger Theodosius to sur* 
roimd his capital with an adequate and permanent 
inclosure of walls t* From the eastern promon- 
tory to the golden gate, the extreme length of 

Constantinople 

* Codinus Antiquitat. ConaU p- 12. He atffgnt tke chiiirh 
of St Antooy ai tl4 botrndtiy or the side of the hartwur. It is 
mentioned in Ducange^ L iv* c. 6. ; bttt I h«ve tmi^ without 
•ucceaSf to discover the exaot phce where it wae ikttafee4« 

f The new wall of 'ftreodomoJ was constructed in the" year 
41 S. In 447 it was thrown down by an earthqualce, and rebuilt 
in three months by the d^genc^ of the pratfect Cyrus. The sufc- 
drb pf the Blacheraft was iim taken into the city in the r^ign 
q£ Heraclius. Ducan^e Const. 1. i. c. 10, 1 1. 
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ateot «l»tt Bomaii nokB^i chap. 
the OKCxmAfemct masurad between tea* and 
eleven ; and die sA2r£au:e nught be asmfttlied as 
eqvalcoiafafttttkJiM^ttaomsiiidliig It is 

xmpomHh u^ jftttify die ^rain and cr^Eiutoiis ejc«^ 
^iggcntamm o£ mfodem trairdiers, who have sdme^ 
tsues stretched the finstts of iConstantin^le over 
the adjaceM villages ci the Eittopean, aild ^ven 
of the Atfifttic coaatf^ But tbr sutonri^ of Pera 
attdCaiafia, though simaJte beycHid the kaffeoar, 
may deserve to be considered as a patt 0f the 
cky I i and ddT^addlimv may pevha^ «ithorise 
the mezswt 4f ^ By^sandne hktorian, who assigns 
sixteen Gpeek (about fourteen Roman) nSte fer 
t]^ circuddS^ence of hi^imdve city 5* Such an 
esiEtent ma^ aeem not uiiKtrorthy of aa impemtl te^ 
Voj-III. C sideiice. 

* The me9SHE««ieQ|t is ekftfi^ted m the Motitia by 14fk07.'> 
feet. It is reasonable to suppose that these were Greek feet; the 
pfopottioA of which has been ingeniously determined by M. 
d'AnviV^.. He compares the ISO feet with the 78 Hashemite 
Cubits, which in diflFercnt writers are assigned for the height of St 
Sophia* Each of these cubits was equsu to 27 French inches* 

f The accurate Thevenot (1. i. c. 15.) walked ia..one hour 
and three quarters round two of the sides of the triangle, from 
the Kiosk of the Seraglio to the seven towers* D* AnviHe ex- 
amines with cai^, aod receives with coufklence^ this decisivie 
testimony, which gives a circumference of ten or twelve miles. 
The extravagant computation of Tournefort (Lettre XI.) oiF 
thirty*'four or thirty miles, without including Scutari, is a strange 
d«part«ue Atom, his usual c^haract^* ' 

p The syc«» or figi-trees, formed the dkiiteenth negiait) and 
vnxe very aMch «nbel]i#ied by Justiniaa* It has since borne 
the nsnatftjof Pera^MdGailatafr "Hie etymology of the former is 
obvious I that of the letter is iwDkoowaV IBeeDucange Const. 
Iv i. Ci 2^ and GyUiuft de Bycaat* 1. ivh c»^ 10. 

§ 00$ hundred and eleven sta^a* which may be tran^^d 
Into modaii Greek miles each of seven stadia» or 660| sometimes 
cnly 600 French toises. See d'Anville Mesurcs Itineiwes^ 



CHAP, ^deac^*"^ Yet Ccnstaxidnoplemustyi^^Q Babylon 
t- ^^ ,-i ladThebea% toaiuientRome».to r.rifmdap» and 
even t»,I*ari^t*' r- ./ .; ;.: •• .. "'. .; ...; . . ... A 
progre^ ^ Xhcjowster of^ At 'Romari . woridt,r5d»cHaswired 

of the rlV rt . ' * c 

ww-k. to ecectv^m jst^miimonvaaent ot. iw ;glOEieajjQt 
Iv& ragOf^iCQuld emplb)c JoiL d^ 
great work* the wj^lth, the faboui, .^.;aU<4b»t 
yet remainedi of th^. f geiliu$ . of obedient^ maUpa^s. 
Soitje :.e»tii»ate may be' forjified of ..'the ife^q^^Bnce 
l>est<we4 ,wth imperul..liberaVty.pn;?the ioi^ 
datidti) of Constantinople, >by the iaUj^apce: d" 
^hput two tgiJUons ^ve hHUiteed ttemsiid, roiwJ§ 
far the cpjttsfxuctipn .of )the valljB^.th^ipoj^tiqoes, 
mx4 db^ aqueda«t3 .J- < The . forests .that . oyer- 
ahadowed the, shores, of, thet £uxiiie> ^Midjthe.^ele- 
hroted quarries of wttt^e if[iarble m.the iittte i^laod 
of ?rocpunesus, supplied^ an inexhau^tible^tpck of 
materials, ready to be conveyed, by the conveni- 
ence of a short water-carriage, to the harbour . of 
Byzantium §. A multitude of labqurers and 

artificers 

* When tlie ancient texts> wliicK describe the wze'of Baby- 
lon and Theb«s» are settled, the exaggerations reduced, and the 
measures ascertained^ we find that those famous cities iilled the 
great but not incredible circumference of about twenty-five or 
thirty miles. Compare d* Anville Mem. de I'Acad. torn, xxviiii 
p* 235*- with hb Description de PEgypte, p. 201, 202. 

f If we divide TConstantinppIe and Paris into equal squares 
of 50 Frendi totsei, the former contains 850» and the Utter 
1 160 of those divisions. 

% Six hundred centenaties,, or sixty thousand peunds weight 
of gold. This sum k taken from Codinus Antiquit. Const, 
p. 1 h $ but unless that contemptible author, had derived his in- 
formation from some purer sources, h^ would probably have 
t>een. unacquainted with so obsolete a mode of reckonings 
. J For the forests of the Blaek Sea, consult Tounlefort, 
X?ttre XiVI. ; hv the mai^le qiiarrifis of Proconnesus, see 
..• , . * Strabo, 
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artlficet^ urwd- the conclusiba of the tvork' with- CH A'|»> 

9 XVf If 

iftfcessarflf t^ : but the hnpAtfence of Con^tantin? 
soon discovef ed, that, iij the decline of ^he aits; 
the iklll is Weil as ntinitef isr of his 'af<5hkefcts bore 
a very utieqxial pro^of^tion to the greatttess dF; his 
desighs.' ;TAe ma^tiates <>f the nlofet 'ifistdtot 
pmvinceat ■'^ere tjierefor^ • dir^ct^d^ to testhute 
schoob, to appomt professors,' and^by th^ 'ht)pes 
of rewardfe and privileges,- to ^gage in the study 
and prtcAce of architecture a suffici^t' number. 
ofiflgaiicftiis youths, who- had refceived a^ftieral 
edticatiort'?*^. The buildings bf the new city fcere 
ex^ciated by^subh artificers as the ifeign of Con- 
stantine could afford;, but they were' decorated 
by th$ hands tof'tJie mosti celebrated master* ' of 
the ttgtj of l^eride^ and' Ale:^ander:' To *r^viv6 
the genius of Phidias and Lysippus, borpassed in- 
deed the power of a 1l.oman eniperor ; but' the 
immorcat productions which they had bec^ueathed 
fo posterity were exposed without defence , to the 
rapacious vanity of a despot. By his cdmmands 
the cities of .Greece and Asia were despoiled of 
their most valuable ornaments f* The trophies 
' €;2 •:•'••: . of 

Strabo, L xui«;p. 583. Tb^ Utter, had, iirt^dj {urniBbed the 
material^ of the stately buildings of Crzicus. 

'*'See the Codex Tl^eodoa. k xiii* tit* iv. fcg. 1. Tbia law- 
is dated in tbe year 334, and "was addressed to the prefect of 
Italy, whose jurisdiction extended over Africa. The com* 
mentary of Godefmy on the ivhok title well deservca to be 
consulted^ 

f Qonstantinoplie dedacatur pcene omnium urbium nuditate^. 
Hieronym. Chron. p. 18L See CodiiiUf, p. 8r 9. The author 
of the Antiqaitat. Const. 1. iii. (apud Banduri Imp* Orient* 
torn* i. p. 41.) enumerates Rome, Sicily, Antioch, i^thens, and 
-a long list of other cities. .The provinces «of Greece an4 Asiik 
Minuj may be supposed to have yielded the r;Qhe»t bypty. 
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CHAP, of mieni^able w^rs^ the C)tqjects of reyjgi^^s re-^ 
I— y^ nexBtioHy the most fiai^ed sta^ic^ of the^ gods and 
heroes, .of the 6ftg6$ 9n4 iK>^t^) pf ancijent ^rnqs^ 
contxikmed to ..the spladid triumph i^;jCoo$tan- 
tinople J a«d. g^ve occ^iQa : Xq the; ri^nfa^. of the. 
bUtoranjCedr^Us ♦» .wh^r^Jfei^rveSjiwithrSotoe; 
€gtthiiaasm»i that notbingc seemed wwAng-ieaictpt 
the. Mukiof the illjwtrkKKi men whosiuthf^e ad- 
miiaiMe.atoipiiwfient9 vie^e /intended Xo dl^present* 
Bu(;it imot an lixe city^ipf: Qon^tAntisiQ, iior h thi^ 
decMdong perlt)^ of .aa eco^Q^.whenri^i^maa 
niiidi^s dcpres<ed.by-i»idl aiid;]:Qtigio»9 6la/^^y 
thatf>^e3hQi^d.scek ff» ih^smb^i^QtjMrWidof 

Eai^ccs. . Dudag. thfe seige ;o£ Bf:amunm^ the;, epnqueror 
hid/pttohed hits teat. onr.theconomd^d^g .eminence 
of the aecpnd .hilL ToLpc^petuate the xo^emory 
of.his.aiQcess, he ohos&Ifh^ isame jadya^tageous 
positiaii £os the pnncipali Forum t i whkh appears: 
to have been of a circular^ or isath^r elliptical 
forni<if.«Tfae two .opposite estjrances formed tri- 
umj^hal^cbes} the porticoes^ which incbsed it 
on ereiy sula, were filled with statues ; and the 
centre of the Forum .was occupied by a* lofty 
column, oJF which a mutibted fragment is now 
degraded by the appellation of the burnt pillar. 
This column was erected on a pedestal of white 

marble 

* Hist Compend, p. 369; He describes the statue, or ra- 
ther bust of Homer with a ciegree of taste which plainly indi- 
cates that Cedremis copied the stykjof a more fortunate age. 

f Zosim* L 2. p. 106- Chron. Alexandrin. vel Paschal, p. 284. 

Ducangc Const. 1. L <:• 24. Even the last of those writers sbema 

to coD&vnd the Forum of Constantine unth the Augusteum» 

^ or cofiTt of the p^ace. I am not satisfied whether I nave pro. 

perly distinguished what belongs to the one and the other. 
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nmrble twenty feet h%h j and xras ^iomposed^ 6f chap. 
ten ]^i6ces of poTphyry^ each of whii^x meaaired 
about tpn f5eet iA hei^t, and aboiit thnty-tiirec 
in circuniferenc€ *. '■ On the summilof die pillar^ 
above- aai hiindred and twtoty feet fiorii the 
ground, stood the colosssd^ statue of t Apoiio* It 
-"wbs iof:i>rGii^e, had beeir tranqK^rted either from 
Athens or from a town of Mrygia/ and vhM sup- 
posed to be the work of Phidias. ' fhe aitis* hkd 
repieseitfed the god of 'day, «, as -it'was afte^^ 
ward^^ interpreted, the? emperor Constiodne Wm* 
«^, with a sciptre in his light hatfd, the gkAe 
©f thfe world in hfe left, and a crowtt of rtry^ gfit-^ 
c«ingi«i-hi^ he^t* The CSrcu^,' W ffippd- 
dromii, was a stately bnildtng about foiur hundred 
paces in length, and one hundred in breadth |. 
The, space between jHe two meta ot gods' was 
filled ;with statues and obelisJks ; and we B>ay still 
remark a ' very singular fragtnent': of indqiiity ; 
the bocKe^ of three sei^nts, twisted ijato one 
pillSr of brass. Their triple heads had once- sup- 
ported ,the golden tripod, which, after the defeat 
0f X^rx^, was cottsecritted in the temple of 
•': ;■ ' ' 'C3 ' . Delphi 

^ The modt tscH^rdMi vocisaiit cf diw txAtim^ k given hj 
Facock. Descriptioti pf the East, toU ii. part ii. p. 131. 
But it k ^tfil in mai)y instiuioef perpteyed iind i»ssati^<ftoiy. 
' ' ' * ( . 

f Ducange Const. 1. i. c. ^4. p. 7^« and his notes ad Alexiad* 
p. 38^:* I'M statue <?f Gcnstantine or Apollo was thrown 
(down oiiideribt^ jrdga of AUxis Comxienus. ^ 

J Toi»rnefprt ][Lettre XIL ) computes the Atniridan at four 
liuniired paces. It iie means geometrical paces of five feet 
each, it was three hundred toises it length, about forty more 
than the great Circus of jjoitiei See d^^nnlle ^fesures Iti^ 
iTcraires, p- 73* ^ ' ' 
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CHJi^p. Bdphi by tke TtctDtiou^ Ip^ytdks-*; The beauty 
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of^the HipffModrome has been long ^nce drfaced 
by tke tudef haiuk of the Turkish > conqueeors ; 
bat^ tmder the ttmilai^ ^ afipielbtion r of Atmeidan^ 
irstffl MTves as » phtce ohexstcvA&kn tkeit horses^ 
From ih^ thtoney whence^ > die traperor . viewed 
tbriGiiwnwili tganes,^ a wsncBng switcdse f de^ 
sceiKledr.' to tbe palace) a mligiiifeieiil edifice, 
vsMck fcdFcafy yidded'to^die ttsidmice^'df Some 
iteetf, >iitd)\;riisd^ t^gedier yith- /dier>dep€twfaot 
c€mtt% ganiensj and porddQ«$^ iispiFiered* a>'^i^ 
sidtrabter ettwt of groqndtupmitthe faaiddi of die 
PibpDttlis vfaetweenj the . H^)podroiiie audi the 
lAureb erf ^ Sophia |. Wemigltt^lihrwise c^ 

> * T)Je.g^ardiang,Qf the mast bpj^rdicR 
\N'ere able td produce such a chain of evidence as may'De alleged 
6d'thifl(<ldcdEM6n. See BiKiduri-ad'Aiuiqtiitat. C^nsS^ p«^ 66S; 
.G^yiUlis tU, ^fx^nt, }j ik p» IS. i • Th^ .mgM^ coi^ear^tioi^ of 
the tripod, and pillar m the temple of jDelphi may be proved from 
Htrodot*^ aid ftimania*. ^. The Pagati Zosimiifi agrees witk* 
jtWthif«e!ec<|^f^Qfal.hiptomlip^ i^qae^Uf« SqcraiiNt^qd So^nr 
men, jhat the sacred ornaments of the temple of Delphi yvere re- 
irtOTejS to Constantinople by the order of Con^at>tine$ an4 amoiig 
|t^Q9e the<(Qpe9tjt|e pijlargf th*e .Hippodrome if particularly mcnr 
tioned*; S« All the European travellers who have visited Con- 
6tantinople» from Buondelmonte to Pocock, describe it in the 
same place, and almost in the same manner ; the differences be-' 
tween them tupc occasioned only by the injuries which it ha^ 
wstain.ed from the Turk^» Mahomet the Siecond broke th^ 
undcr-jaw of oneof thes^rpent^ with a stroke gf bis^batderaxe. 
Thevenot, Li. c. 17. • < ; ; 

yery frequently occufs in^.tbe %a8ntine^.]^sJoiy.,j, j|^i,jfa^ 
Const. L ii. c h p. lO*-.. , . /,,",., . .• 

^ There are' three' topographical poihtf Mich indicate the 
situationoJf the palace. I. TKe slaircasei W^i* conhetted it 
with the Hippodrome '6i* A«meidan^ 2.' A small artificial port on 
the !^rbponf is, from wbencf there vsr^ aj^^asy accent, by a flighj 

■ \ • of 
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infante tlie^lxitte^ .m]aikk ratitt' notaitKbd tkt, riiQiM- en a p.' 
of ZeUxippos, after they had been ecmdiedv ^by 
the mnq^ftoebeevrof Co^^taiuiney (Wuh;'k^ 
lamns,' yarioHS jBQafi>i^%' aod (above tharetscom 
stBfeiieaidEbfone 1^;- ^Butveisitpiild deviate from 
iAit idnigfetfCKf!: tibia* himanf>^ ti M^* iliien]^)t)edj mi^ 
iiiitely:4ddeia&^ jdifie differed v 

l^Wtlwfitty^ iIl:riiuiyWw£^^ torcdisme; 
tltti: ?fehalje«r jKuluid adoT&Jlfte .d^mqrrof a'graat 
cajpital^ Qi! coatriUnt^ to>die {kne&t dr^ fisiie]tti& of 
jtefmamecottSiTOh^faitaitei^; "Vras^iconttined wHbm 

scdptkHiv' ooBipdfiQ^. ; ftbotil^ ari centvify 'after^ its 
£(madatami opwaerato^ a ; *capttot' or adiooii of 
Mani|ii^,'a ckcusy twa thisaiires, eight puUic, and 
bae hundred and ftfty^i^ private, iiatbs, fifty* 
two foe^odiss^' five gcanarses, - eigfar aqueducts *or 
re$Qry«irift.df tpat^^ fou^r spadoos haU$ &» ahe / 
meietittg^ of* the «d[iaie dr 'courts of justice, fou^- 
teea- churches, fourteen palaces, and four thpu-^ 
sand .three hundred and eighty^ght houses, 
whicttjfoi- their size qr beauty, deserve^ to be 
...J .,- / C 4 ' ^ r distingwi§iied 

-of ttiarble ste^pe, to the; garden^ o{ the paUcCd S. The Augus- 
teum was a spacious courtjr.Qne! side pf wbick was ocrcupied bf 
.the front of the pal^ce^ and a»0ther by the iehurch of St. Sophia. . 
, *. Zeu^p{Hi& W4i$ an epithet oi Jupiter^ and the bath$ were 
•a ^ait dif iold Byzantium J The difficulty of assigning^ their 
true J^ituatloh ifaaa rtut beeh felt b^ Duec|nge« History seems to 
coimebt'tHedhWitit St fidptua aitd^ftie pdatej but theoHgiiiai 
pUrt^ into^rted in^ Bahdtiri, plk^s ttittn on'the other side o? the 
city, near die harbour. For their beauties^ 'seeChronl Paschal, 
p.i^BSfSMdGfl^M de Byzant, kii.c»?» Christfxiorus, (see An- 
ttqoitat, Coust^l vii.ycomBOsedinseriptioBa ip-vertefor^ach of 
Xhe <»tat|aes«MHje t^ a Theban poetio genius «s we|l-a^ in birth < 

' • ». . JBosofum in craiso jikare^ a^i* natutn. 
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CHAR, dwringuwhiri fifoi theaniititude otyte^daa hria* 



^'""^ next Md jxioGi s^ow qjajeot o£ tl|6 atfceiilkiaQf 

the tiaofjbrifftt of the umipiii^^ tlie retiote joid the 
iflmqediste gqMe^fMp^e^^f UntfoemoiiMe etent 

CSbrofke) aii4 the cred^y^^ iit«is 

1M»4 «|d beiksf ed; tlut iH (hi iMitiih fimttri! 
p£.|liroie,..iiie.aefti^ vwi.the equfstnlii^iecdery 
with i^r vfumest^i&ti attesiiMtsr, tiad foQoved 
their. etop^cw to the bariu of itfaeFk^poottB ^ ^diat. 
a s|»iribus lace of ^strmgefs • and ^f^lehmiift mm 
le&.tp^ powess. the .solitnde of i^ mkmt i^epibd*; 
^ aiid that the \wda ^q^ itflfY^ \vtg^)mif^ cemiearted 
iiito.iptdeQs, inere a( ohce<iQ)riv0d(Qf culkiiPptMn 
' .-and iehabitants |« .bi tfae^comw ^ tiiia Jitatory^ 
9ucb Qxagg^^aitiQaa .ip^ lie red^d to ttwar juit 

. -. ' .^ .. ^. ...•'■• ^ i. 

* 3ee ^e Notitt^. Romeronlv reckoned nSOUrgc hooses, 
domus} bift'the word must liave bad a more dignified significa- 
iion.. No msvlU aune mentioned at Constantinople* The old 
capital connsted of 424 $treeM, the new of S29. 

+ lAx^^mA Leg«ttd ad* Imp. Nicfcphiprm. p. 153. The 
ffioderh Qi«e4!« haive ttrabgely di^figiired tlie antiquities of Con- 
fttantiaopier! We im^HtekcM the ermr^ of the Turkish or A- 
rabiaii wiilersi- ^t it is sonietidiat ^tonishingy thft^ tbe Creek5» 
who had access to the aiHhentfc oiaterials preserved in- their 
pwQ langui^ge» should pceiar fiitioa to tmthrahd loose tradi^ 
tion to genune history. |n.^a single page of Codinus ve may 
detect t^ve unpardonable inistftl^ ; the xtccmdhation of 1^^*. 
vcrus ^d Niger, the tnarriige of their ao^ and daiight^» the 
«iege of Byzantium by the Macedonians* the invasion /of -the 
GsmlSy which recsdled Sererus to Rome, the Mjc/yyears whic)^ 
ektpsed fronrhis death to the fmndadon of Constantinople, '&fr. 

X Mpntcsquiei^. Oiaodnvvet Decadence de« Rpmaios, c# 17» 
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caasot be ascribed to the general increase of'-Mtn^ 

tbbariifid&l ^oSimiy in» ipaised^fdithe eacpemre 6f 
thoitaiiMftti- QS^ ^1^ eisipii^. ^ ^Many ojpUlent 
^^aMmdE ftdtaM, oadof t^ eastern ptcmnces, 
wsife^ pk^kMt^ tMki^ bj CtHietastkie WacAo^ 
^ tll^co«aitry diefeitttiifte'f^ iiJ^diHhe feaS 
cboseti &r hie tiwiiv^^idMite. Tlsor milsidonft 'of 
a^uMMer »r& scarcely to 'be^'clktiagu^dd from 
commaiKk ; and.the Ixhetalky cif tfae'itn^^ieror nt^- 
4m»d-^ ri^Y afid^cliterfili obedieiiee. 'Hptfe^ 
plotted ^M' Im ^ivourkes^^ the paiacesf wtddihe had 
bttiit k'j^ieiseteml quartew olF ^Ae'Siyi aseigried 
tbeAiffafcndif and ^ pensions for the support of tb^ir 
^fM^"*^ ^^'^]>^^^'^ demesnies' of "Pbiitu^ 
and^Asia^ tdlgmi^ faer^dkary estates by the easy 
C€ni»^ 'o£^«daim;ikifBg a hon^e in the ' capita}' f. 
Bnt fbeae encbarageonfiaia and^. cMgalbna soon 
limine superfluous, and were. 'gradually abolish* 
led. Wherever the .'seat df gotemment is fixed^ a 

/ constd^evabla 

* Theini8t..Oat;iii^p« 48. e^. Hacdpuitu Sozonrnfi^ L-fi« 
c. 3. ^ Zo««i. 1. ii..p, I07i Anon](:m. Vafcaian. p, ^lif. . If 
i)ire^:piildcre<fitCo<&Qus (p. lO.)yiConaUntinebailtl«ft^ae9'lor 
tke/^ep^tprs fw, t^, exact in9(kl:f^f;their|!4piim Pa)ifefiiAii4 
gratifiei them, as* well as himself, with the pleapxre of. an j^gPit^ 
able surprise ;' but the whofe story is full'of fictions and' kicoln- 
«/5teijcies. . 

f The W by, which the younger Thep<]a8ui9| in the year 
4381 aboUsh^djthis tenure, xpav be .foun4 among the.Kovelhs 
of that emperor at the head bt.the Th^0sian Code» tOm. vL 
nov. 12. M.'de Tillemont JHist. des Emperfurs;' tout, iv, 
p* S71..) has evi3eii%; mistaken tbe.natuve of tbiese estates^ 
With" a grant froni' the imperial demesnes^ the s^me conditkm 
was accepted as a favour which would justly have been deemei 
a hardeWp, if ft tiad bi^n imposed upon j^nvatc propeHfy. ' 



xvn. 
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c H A 9. cwcdderad^le part > of tbe , public veveoAie wiH he 
Km^l^tm^ ^x^ai^d'bf the ^lince^fum^elf^ by Ub^ mnim^s^^ 
by the crfScen cS j^tstxe/^uihfkh^ domestics of 
^e palaces Thrmost nresMiy^iii^ prdtindak 
m\t te attracted ^by |^ pcMref&ifc ttiothre^ of* inte- 
xestiand ditf^f, of airiuseiMfii: ^amAHaiHo^itf. hA 
third and itibt« wune^oca dxis of irfbaimMits-wfU 
^mensMf 6e foirm«d^ of senioms^/rirf^ artificepsi 
and:.o£ mewlniats^ whb derive ihdr ^stttefim 
from ihdbr^ 0«m. laboar^v^aiid from the Vf«tM cif 
litxaijx^rd^empawt^n^ In iebscthatiaoen^ 
tufy^ . JConstitzttiiHiple rdispulxd rmtW Rome ' itoetf 
ihd piiB'^eiidnienQe . of I emhes^ and ^nuafierft. Net9 
jnfes:«£ l)Qi)diii|B,l <:raMtod t^gether^ widi too 
litde legatd toj health t)r eoavcnt^e^ mUKciif aU 
}aimdi t&e iatenrais .of ^ harrour t^eeifiiifo^ the pei^ 
l^etnairthrang iof men; d faofied) ffx^i of tanSagH^; 
ThiraSbttedi^space. tiif gmmdffitariutouiBciait ^' 
c6atain;lte|BcireaMng people f and;the adiUiianif 
f^ftibd^iqrii^ ^miitchv on' ettfaer^side, were adrancei 
^ tniO' the se^ might ( alobe • havei camposed. It very 
ccteWieraWe city *. 
W^aegt* The frequent and regular distributions of wine- 
ahd bit; Sp^torit ■ or* bf eat^' bf mahcf t^ prflii^ons. 
1m|4 Almost ?^empted the.<po,oi:est ,ciU|5^n^ of Rome 
froOT^the -nece^^ty of labotir. The lAagnificence 
of ^e ' first Caesars 'was' in some measure; imitated 

• . --7' •-,' ..' '•■ *>^' 

,,',' • . : ...: (, •- '-It, ■ . '• ■•;. . . .- ; ! 

. * Xf^e j)as«age9 oi,Zofimus/<)f £uia^^^^^ 
fJi, 'fjfi^p^mSf \Siick'T€i2^e to: th« increW*<rf buSdings .anil in- 
bfbiuot^ at Con^tantinoiit^, '^jne. ^c^ectecE i|nd coanec^ by 
!C^)!^il*de, ByzmU I. i» c. SV Sidonius Apollinaas (in Pan^gyr^ 
.^n.tbeTn» 56* p. 290. edil^ Siii;BODd) dcsodbea tbe joioles th^t 
weie .pushed foo^ardft ijntp the sea ; they consisted of the %^ 
mous Puz^olan sand, which hardens in the water* 
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^f the founder) of ConstantiiKiple * ^ but hi^ lib€- chap. 
laiky, bow€T«r it mightitexcite theiappbiuseof die ^ * 
pec^e^ has> kictfirred the censune of posterity. A 
mtion of l^i^tora *aild eonquerofs mi^t assert 
their dauod /to tlie karvests- of Africa, ;ith2ch hsid 
been ptirdtasod /with ftheir blood; and it Vfzs artw 
&%430Rtri¥«i by Augusttssy /that tn.the enjoy«* 
m^it of plenty, the Romans sliould lose the me^ 
movy* of freedom. Biit the prad^galiity of Con* 
stsoiliittr could not be excused by any^onsideration 
eii&er' of:: pubBc roo: private inteirest; ind the aii»- 
;iui^d:rihBl)Qof com imposed upon. i2gy|n:>f0r the 
heneiit oi hia;i»w C24)ital, \(^8 appficdr m feed ^ 
!a»y and indolent populace, at the expence of the 
hiisbanthnen of an industrious province f^ Some 
oth^ relations of this emperor are less liable to 
blame^r b^t they are le^ deserving; of notice^ 
He ^vided Constaiitfnople into fourteai regions 
or . ^uairteiis li ,'digiufie4 ; the public council- with 
. « w ... 1 ^ .. ■■■.•> ^ \ ;. :. -r . . i ••^tht 

* So^iomea, Vil. c.3. Philostorg. 1. ii- c«9. Codixv Antiq* 
Const, p. 8. It appears by Socrates, 1. ji. c. 13. that the dailf 
allowances of the city consisted of eight myriads of «■<«¥, v^ich 
nve ipay ejther franslat^ .with Valesius % the words modii of 
corn, or consi<ier as expresrive of the number of loaves of bread. 

'f See God. I'heodos. L xiii. and xiv. and Cod. Justiniaii. 
Edict* xiL toni ii^^p^ 64S. edit. Gencv. See the beautiful 
cpmplaint of Rome in the poenf\ of Claudian de BeU. Gildoilico» 
ye'r. 46— 64» . 

.Cum subiit pai^ Roma mihi, divisaque sumsit 
, -fiquales aurora togas : -Egyptia rura 
.i... .. . I«^partem^c<5jis^j(^.i9)varo.. .;..-. 

• I The ;»gioaB.o{. CenstantidOfJe are meiidoned in the, cod* 
qC .Ja8ti0t90^ and partkukurly d^rib^ in the Natitia of tli* 
y oiuiger Theodoaius 4 Jiht as the four last of jtheip are not io« 
cluac4 j^ithln.the wail of C6i»t9ntineff it ns»y be doubted wht.. 
ther this diyaionof the city ^ould be referred to the fomider. 




THE UECUNE AND FALL 

* 

ijie a{ypeIlation of Senate *, CGnnmunicated to the 

citizens the privileges of Italy t, and bestowed 

on the rising city the title of Colony, the first and 

most feyoured daughjtaar of ancient Rome. The 

venerable parent stiU maintained the legal and' ac* 

kttowledged suprbmacy, which -was due to her 

"^ age> to ;her dignity, and. to. the r^neinbrance qf 

her former gteatness J. .. •', ' 

y9t^k:stmn, As Constantine «rged the prc^ess of the work 

or siit with the impatience of a lover,' the walls^ the. por* 

.bcoes, zjod the principal edifices, irere. completed 

•in a few years, or^ according toaiibther account^ 

in:a £ew months § : but this cxtraordinkry dilil- 

.■. " . ■•■ . ; . '• ^ ■•' ■- ■••; •' ' ■ gence 

*^«Senatirm constiturt scctmdi ordmis;^ Clarot vocavit. AnDn^ 
Valesiau. p. 715. The senators qT old Rome weie styled Claris-' 
^imu See a ci^us note of Vatesins'anij AlnmiiB. Marcelin. 
?;w d. From tb^ IJi^ ^^pistk of .Juli^,.U ^hdidd a^^tn tbdt 
tW place of senator. '^8 considered a» a burden^ rather than as 
•attt faoiUnir : biit tWe Al5»be de la Blietene fVie de Jovien, t. ii* 
'jf: S7L} has shewn that thiff epistle could not relate to Con- 
stantinople. Might we not read, instead of the celebrated name 
drB«^«v>r<«^«,the obieare but more p^bable word Bura^nrtf ? Bi- 
iaanitic or RhbdestuH now RfiodostOf was a snoiidl maritime ci* 
IjbfTbracel Stc Stephara. iByau de iJrbibus, p! 2^5% «ftd Cel- 
iar'Geogrsiph. t6nu il p.849. ■ ./"^[ 
f' f Cod, Theodo>. 1,' xiv» 13. ^Ilie Cqmntentary of Godefroy 
'{t*. V. p. 220!) is lorigi.biit perplexec! ;\hor indeed is it easy ft> 
fliscertaitt in what the\fi^ ^talircum*bould icoit&isti after the free- 
^Hl'of tlie cityliad been'commhilicated^a'tlie wholfe erfipiVe. 

'f Julian fOrat. L p. 8^} celetrapefe Constantinoj^e as not less 
superior to all other cities^ than she was inferior to Home itself. 
His learned "comfeientatoF^Spanh. p. f5.^76.) jusiffies'this lan- 
gua:ge by severaS pkiM^i and^ cOrttcmjborir^ instKnce^: Zosimiis, 
as well as Socrates and Sojsdrnert, flowfetfed ^fter the division of 
Hhe^fttipire httv^Mttit two »oik*-of Il)e6d<femsi 'which esta- 
^lisiied 9^fet&cr'^Mttli^h^^m^n'^kkf ^S^tbd the^new capita}. 
•* * ^ CotHhtis ( Afiti{)f.*j. S.^aM^s, tliat tJhe foundations of Cob- 
^^antmople werd Md ill tKe' ye^r of the world 5837. (A.D.'S<?9.J 
im ttJ^ '26th of September, and that the city w^s dedicated tlve 
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g^ice should excite the less admiranon, smcts chap. 
many of the buildings were finished in so hasty 
and imperfect a maj&ner, that, .under the succeed- 
ing reign, they v^ete preserved with, difficulty* 
from impending ruin *. But while they display- 
ed the vigour and.freshness of youth, the founder 
prepared to celebrate the dedicatidn of hid city t« 
The games and laj^esses whkh crowned the ppmp 
of this memorable festival may easily be Apposed v 
but there is one circumstance of a more singular 
aiid permanent nature, whidi ought not entirely 
to be overlooked;.. As often as the ^birthrday* o£ 
the city rdturaed, the statue. of Constiittine, 
iframed^ by l^isi order, of gilt.wbpd, and bearing 
in his right hand a small image of the genius of 
the.place, was erected on a triumphal car« The 
guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed in 
their richest apparel, accompanied the soleinn 
proce^on as it moved through the Hippodrome. 

When 

lltbof May 5dSa(A.D. SSa). He coxMiecta these dates ivitK 
f«v«ral cliaracteristic epochs^ but theyeoutradict eacii other; tbej 
autliority of Codinus is of little weight, and the^ space which he 
^signs must appear insufficient. The term often years is given 
us by Juikin (Oral. i. •p. 8.), and Spanheim labours to establish 
Ihe truth ^of It (p. C9 — 75.), by the hdp of two passages from 
Themi6Uu8;(0rat, iv* p« $8.) and of Philostorgius (L ii. c. Q.)* 
which form a period fvcH& the.year 324* to the year 3S4w Modem 
entice are divided eoRcerning this point of clironology, and their 
different sentiments are very accurately discussed, by Tillemont, 
Hist, des Empereurs^ tonu iv. p. 629—1325. 

♦ 'Fhemistiusy Orat, iii, p, if7. Zosim. L ii. p. 108. Con- 
stantine himself^ ^n one oi his laws (Cod^ Thud. 1. xv. tit. i«} 
betrays his impatipnce. 

. f £edi«mit andTkmaits^ faithful to the mode of supersti- 
tion ^which prevafled in j^b^ir owa times, assure us, that Coustan- 
tiooplo was consccratf^ tQ the Virgin Mother of God. . 



skcnt. 
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CHAP. When k was^ppdsk^tothe thrmie of the rfei^i- 
^^"" ing emperor, he rose from hfe eeat, and vJfth 
grateful revereftee'&clored the memory of hb pre- 
decessor *"* At '^ the festival Jdf the dedication, 
an edict, wigrived on a column of itiaffbfe,' be- 
stotwed the title of SiecOKPD or-N«w Rome on the 
city of Con^tantine t.- ' But the nddte of Constan- 
tinople I ha^ prevailed over that hKmourable epR 
Aet ; and^ aftet the revolution* of ibuiteen cfen- 
tuiiesi^^lfc perpetuates the fame of its author §1 
Fomof The foundatioa of a new capital is tiaturdlty 
govem- connoitod with the establishment- of a new form 
of. ciidl and military' administratioii.. The distindt 
rkxv of the complicated system of policyy introi 
duced by Diocletian, improved -by Constantihe^ 

: and 

. * The eadiest ^d most complete account o£ tbi» textr^prdi^* 
nary ceremony may be found m the Alexandrian Chronicle, 
p/SS'^. Tillemonty and the other friends of Constantine^ who 
Qre offended with ^the air of Paganism which seem» ufiworthy 
of a Christian Prince, had a right to consider it as doubtful, 
but they were not authorised to omit the mention of it* 
' f Sdzomen, 1. ii. c. 2. Ducange, C. P. L i. c. 6". Velut ip- 
&ius Romas flliam, is the expression of Augustin. i^ Civitat* 
Dei, 1. V. c. 25. ' 

J Eutropius, 1. X. c. 8. Julian. Orat. if 'p. 8. Ducange 
C* P. 1. i. c« 5. The name of Constantinople is extant on the 
medals of Constantine. 

§ The lively Fontonelle (Dialogpuea des MoitSr ^i*) affects 
to deride the vanity oC hanHin ambitiooviand 9»um to^krhiaiph 
in the disappointment of Cpnttantine« whose immortal name is 
now lost in the vul^r appellation of Istambol, a TurklsH cor» 
ruption of m rnt iroXtu Yet the original name is still preseitved, 
1. By the nations of Europe. *2. By the modern Greeks, '3. Bv 
tlie Arabs, whose writings -are diffused over (he wide eitent of 
their conquests in Asia and ^Africa. See d'Herbelot Dibfio- 
theque Orientnle; p. '275. 4.' By the moi^ learned '^urW/kfi'd 
by the ei5ip<?n>r himself in his public mandates. Cantefair** His- 
tory of the Othman Empire*, p. 51. 
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aad comj^lcsted by Eis iteme^&tfe.i^iiccesSQts; jooa); eu a^p. 
nc^ only amuse tb» fancy by ^e^ fiinguki^Tjpacture y^y^* 
of a gtieat e9^ey but' mIL .tisiid M fttufltrate tho 
secret aftd.mt(^riial caiises of il9* r^id .deca]pit £<lii 
the pi»r$uit i^f any. jramarkaUe iosdtutbn^ ^^m»y 
be iiieqoeiitly led iiito .the /more early cr, db[b>iw(re 
recent ttnves af.the.Kc>H«tfi hiatoJ5y*j^;biit vtha.proM ^ 
p^ Msxtm of . tfa&s Jitquity vnH' be. mcluc^d va$km 
a .period of about "om ihuadred aod .^chibrty yeais, 
from the acca^^on of Cooftantui^Ato ^iiKe rpuWka^ 
tionof. thfe Thepdosian <^de f fffrom >which^^^ 
well (St^ £rpiii the Notitia 'of. tiief eaat ijmd v^t t, 
w^4evive.th/e mo&t. copious j^nd anth^nS^: ixilon* 
vn^Jdon of th(e ja&t^ jq^ the einf»r& TJbib ^^ainetf 
of ol>ji^€t9 f^U /su^^id) for sQipejiime^ the couns^ 
of the narrative ^ but the interruption will be cen^ 
sured only by those r^eaders who are ;in&^sible to 
the importaace of la/w8 and' maimers, whife they 
peruke, with es^^' ciuripsrty, the' trawient m^ 
tr^ues of aj dowrt, or the accidental evait of a 
battle. ,'...•;•..■,.'. •■. . 

Th^ manly pri4e of the, Romam, content "witb Hierarchy 
substantial power, had left to the variity^of the ''^^^*^'^^^ , 
east the forms and ceremonies of ostentatious 

greatness. 

* The Theodouan aoie vafr f3n>ini%ftte4 A. D. 4d8# 6ee 
the PrdegQfiKBft of Gode^y, c. i, p. 165. - . 

f £^ancux)lus2 j^ hid elaborate Commentaryi as^ig^s to the 
Notitia a date alxno&t aipiiilar to that of the Tbeodosian *<!ode ; 
but his proofs^ or rather conjectures, are extremely feeble* [ 
should be rather incline4 to place this useful work between the 
final 4ivi8iop of the etoptre (A. D. S95)y and the successful, 
invasion of Gaul by the Baribarians (A. D. 407). See His? 
toire des anciens Feupks de l'£urope» tonu vii* p. 40* 



/ 
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cHAFi giMtiicis*. IhH vtai they i>«t'^iQtfii'*tlK 
> ^^"'r Usnoe of those' vir^ies tvfaich ivire ^cteiveA &tta 
their vuaent fiM^edem, the titimliuiiy of Roaiatt 
flofeamfft wa$^ «neaiH>ly c wwy ie d by tl» ^istdy- 
^SSMomm^ o£ die ooittriB dF> Aaiftir Tlicf im/mU 
tirarcC'perwnsd' merit and ix^kKUce^. to^sM^HcAi-' 
omiiba^rtpiib|k^«t> fteUe aad <3bMUEe trndw a 
mdmrchy^ were s^lithed by the jkspodwi :of. Ae 
eiiifief(»s^^'jfvbo 8idMtituti8d ut^eirroDia a WMr« 
siibordinadbncof xaiik'aiidofie^ £Nim the>tiileit 
sbvar who ««re seated on the sfiepsof Aethnme, 
to the miiiiest m«trumeMa of arbittary power> 
Thk hniltttude'ol'abjeec d^>eisd^its w 
^ od tt <the <$iqpport ^aSs^ actual goiremin^ity ^ fMtn 
diedn^adof a teuebitiMyt wfaMt tikigiit at onae 
confound ifaeb hofie^ audi iottere^ €be reMEfd 
of theilr services. In this divkie hieraithy (fop 
such k is fre^fttemly fiiybd) erety nnslit <was 
marked witb the m^et eei^viptiicfiiS' ejcactnessif aiMl 
its digfiky wag- dis]^»yed- m> a vsrietf of* tiatti^ 
aiui solaBU ceremonies^ which it V9^ a $tu4y to 
kam/siid a/ aacnil^ to aegkist fw Ifhe pwity 
of the Ladn language . >was debased, ^' adc^plekig, 
in the intercourse of.pnde and flattery, ^imifnsion 

^: ,:' vyof 

* Scilicet externa superbly $ueto^ non inemt noliti^ nosi^ 
(perhaps nostra) ; apud ques vis Impeni valet, '^kmnia trans- 
* uiittuntur. Tacit. Annal. xv. 31. The gradation frote tte 

$tyk of freedom and simplicity, to that of form and servilyd^ 
may be traced in the Epistles of Cicero, of PKny^^and of Syrn» 
piachus. ' ' 

\ The empetDr Gratian, after confirming a law of ^li^^ 

deocy publisbod by Valentiniany the father of his XkfWifi^y^ t^is 

continues : Siquis jgitur indebitum sibl locum uaurpavedtf iiullar 

'^ «e ignoratione defendat ; sitque plane sacrMegn reus, qiiti ctiviua 

prsecepta neglexerit. Co<l. TKeod. 1. vi. tit. v. leg. '2. 
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«f efUam^ which TuUy '>;<mild scarcely btve un« c h a p. 
dersiood, and which Augustus would have re« %,■ ^ * 
jacted with adigMtion. The principal officers 
of the em)»re wer« saittdd, even by the .sovereign ^ 

honseif, wkh the dec^f ul dtles of your Simerity^ 
your Gravktf^ your Esc^lency^ your Emi%ency^ 
your MbUme emd wmderful Magnitude^ your ^/mj- 
/m«r ^Oi/ magni^cmt Highness *. The codicils or 
patenifi of their office' were curiously emblazoned 
"mdi such Emblems as were best adapted to explain 
ks aoticre and high dignity ; the image or portrait 
of the retgnmg empercu's ; a triumjdial car ; tl^ 
bo«:4c of mandates placed oa a table, covered with 
a* rich tarpet, and illuminated by. four tapisrs; 
the allegc^rkal figures of the provinces which they 
governed; or tliea^»eUations^»»l standards of the 
troops whom they commanded. Some of these 
officiaL«nagn$ were really exhibited in their hall 
of audifflR:e $ olhi^rs {»*ec€^ded their pompous 
maBPch wkesnever they appeared in public ; and 
ef«ery cirauastance of their demeanour, their 
dapks»9 th^ ornaments^ and thm* train, was caU 
cniatsd to iaspii^ a deep reverence for the repre- 
emtadk-es of supraa^e majesty. By a p(nlo6q>hic 
observe*, the system of the Roman government 
might have been mistaken for a splendid theatre, 
filled with players of every character and degree, 
who repeated the language, and imitated the pas-> 
sions, of their original model f. 

Vol. III. D All 

• Consult the Nothta Dl^nitatunt^ at the end of the Theodo* 
l^n Code, toiyi. vi. p. 316. . 

f Pancirolus ad Notitiam utrhisque Imperiiy p. 39. But his 
f tplanations are obscure, and he docs not sufficiently distinguieU 
tlw painted emblrms from the effective ensigns of office. 
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find a plaoe in the .general s:tate of the. emf(£r£ry 
Three Were accurately divided into three clafisee* ,1 ..The 
honour. Illustrious, . 2. The Spfctables^ oi: Respectable: 
And, 3- The Clarissim ;, whpm. we mayi translate 
by the. woxd. Hmo^abl^. , jfe tha times of Ronpian 
simplicity, the . last-n^entipned ^pkfeet. w^s. u6^ 
only as a v^gue expre^^ion of defere^e, till i^.,bve*^ 
came at length the peculiar and appropriated .titk 
©fall who were n3iembers.of.the^enafe*,-.^;id con- 
sequently of ail who, from that veqitraWe! Jjody^ 
were, selected to govern the province The va- 
nity of thp§^ who, from, their rank lygid,. ofiic^, 
- might xlwxi a si^p^riqr .di^tinctioa aJjQve the : rest 
of the seinatorial order, v^as. .long, aft^rwftrds in- 
dulged, with the i new appellation of R^sp^aMe y 
but the title of Illustrious was . always 're«§rved to 
some eminent personages who weKepjbey^. or re- 
verenced by the two Subordinate clasgest. It iW^a 
communicated only^ L To the consuls and patri-. 
dai^s ; U» To the praetorian prjaefects, with the 
praefects of Rome and Constantinople ; IIJ^ Tp 
the masters general of the leayalry ^flid. tl^^;,i|i* 
fantry -y apdj IV. X^ the s^ven mmisters of t|)e^ 
palace, who exercia6?d their saered inunctions Aboijit 
the person pf the en>perpr f. Ampng tfeose 41103^ 
trious magistrates who were esteemed co-ordinate 
with each other, the seniority of appointment 

• - ' ^ ' /gave 

* In the Pandects,' wliich may Be referred to the reigns of 
the Antonines, Clarusimus is the ordinary and legal title 'o{ a 
senatpr. . ^ 

f Pancirol. p. 1 2—1 7. I have not taken any notice of tUp t>v6- 
irifefior ranks, Perfecitsstvmsy and S^reg'iusy which yifere giy^ 
tb rtiany |fersons who were not raised to the senaforial dignity* 
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gave ]^ace to the union of dignities*. By the chap. 
expedient of honorary codicils, the emperors, who -.^ 
were fond of multiplying their favours, might 
sometimes gratify the vanity, thou^ not the am- 
bition, of impatient courtiers t» 

I. As long as the Roman consuk*were the first The con- 

luls 

magistrates of a free state, they derived their right 
to power from the choiee ofthe people. As long 
as the atiperors condescended to disguise the ser- 
vitude which they imposed, the consuls were stil! 
elected by the real or apparent suffrage of. the se- 
nate. From the reign of .Diocletian, even these 
vestiges of liberty were abolished, and the Suc- 
cessful candidates who were invested with the • - 
annual honours of the consulship, affected to de- 
plo'te^he humlHatihg condition of their predeces^ 
sors. The Scipios and the Catos had been reduced 
to solicit the votes of plebeians, to pass through ' 
the tedious and expensive forms of a popular elec- 
tion, and to expose their dignity to the shame of a 
public refusal ; while their own happier fate had 
reserved them for an age and government in 
which 'the rewards of virtue were assigned by the 
urierritig wisdcffn of a gi^acious sovereign |^.' In 
the epistles whicli the emperor addressed to the 
two Gon^Is elect, it was declared, tfiat they were 
D 2 created 

. ^ .Cod. Theodos. \. vi. tit. vi. t*hc rttfes of precedency are 
Q8certaioed with the most minute accurSicy by the emperots^ 
and illustrated with equal prolixity by their learned interpl^ter* 

- . t C^» Thc6dp4. k vi. tit. xxii. 

4: Ausoniuft (in GraUarum Actione) basely expatiates on thit 
imwoithy topic, which is managed by Mamertinus (Panegyr. 
VettulO. 19.) with somewhat more freedQCti and ingenuity. 
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CH A P. created by his *6oie authority *• Th^ names and 
partntkis eograved on gilt tablets oF ivory, were 
di^Orsed over the empire as presents to the pro- 
viiicesj the cities^ the magistrates, the saiate, and 
the pec^ef* Th«ir solemn inauguration was 
pa'fonaaed at the fplace of the imparial r^dence ; 
and> dttiiag a peiiod of .one hundred and twenty 
years, Rome was constantly deprived of the pre- 
sence of her ancient magisirates ^« On the mom* 
ing of the first of January, the consuls assumed 
the ensigns- of thidr dignity. Their dress was a 
robe of purple, embroidered m silk and gold, 
and sometimes ornamented with costly 'gems §• 

On 

^ Cnm de Consulibus ia. annum creandis, solus tneciiin ^lu* 
tanem • • . te Consulem ct designavi, et dechravi^ et prionem 
nuociifavif} 2xe tome of the expressiotis employed bj |he em- 
*" pexor Gratian to his preceptor the poet Ausofiius. 
f Immanesque • • » • dentes 
Qui seoti ferro ia tabulas aunx|iie mkameSy 
losciipti rutUum oslato Consule homexi. 
Per proceres et irulgus eant. 

Oaud. in ii« Cons. StOklioik 4<56. 
Montfiluoon lias repretented some of these tablets or dypticks ; 
see Supplement Ji fAntKl^t^ expliquee, torn. iiL p. 2^ 
X Comule betatur post plunma asecuk visa ; 

' Pailanteus apex : agiibscaxit rostra i^rules . 

Audttas quondmi proavjs x defuet^ue anfft . ] 
Regius aundts Fora &$«ibus Ulpia Mqtqr* . 

Claud- invi« Cor^ Honorii|jp43. 
From the rc^n of Cams to the sixth consulship of Honoriiis^ 
there was an tatenral of one hwwlredand tweptj yearst during 
Arhich the empeDors^vere always absent from Rome on the first 
day of January- i See the<^hrQB<?]bg4e dc Tilfetepnt, jtam, iii* 
IV. and V, 'J 

J Sec Ckudian in Cons. Prob* et Olybrii 178* Scii^ imd in 
iv. Cons. Honorii, SSS^ &c. ^ though in the latter it is^not easy 
to separate thfi ornameDts oJF the «n^)eror from thosp of the 
consuL Ausonius received, &om the liberahty of Gratian, a 
vs^UfaytaUij or robe of state, in which the figure of the em- 
peiior Con^tantius was embroidered. 
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On this solemn cxxa^on they ^re attended by chap. 
the most eminent ofBcers cS the state amd army, 
in the habit of s^iators ; and the useless fasces, 
armed with the once foiMdable axes, were iborhe 
brfore them by the lictors*. The {»rocesst6n 
moved from the palace f to the Forton, or prifi- 
cipa! square of the diyj whei^ef the con^s 
ascended thdr tribunail, and seated ihemfelves in 
the curule chairs, which were fram^ after the 
fashion of ancient times^ They immediately ex* 
ercised Mt act of jurisfiiction, by the manumission 
of a slave, who was brought before them for that 
purpose ; and the ceremony was intended to re* 
present the celebrated action of the elder Brutu^, 
th? author of liberty and of the consulship, when 
he admitted among his fellows-citizens the faith* 
ftil Vindex, who had revealed the conspiracy of 
the Tarquins |. The public festival was con- 
tinued during several days in all the principal 
pities ; in Rome, from custom ; in Ck>nstanti^ 
* I>S nople, 

♦ Gemid et annorum prbceres legmnque potentes : 

Patiicios sutnunt habitus ;: et more Gabino 

Discolor tndedtt legio, positisque panimper 

£iellorum'sigi)i8» sequitin* vexilla Qutnni^ 

Lictori c^ont aquilte^ rideti^ue togatoa \ 

MileS) et t» mediis eiFuIget curia castri^ 
' ^ * CTa^d. in it. Cons. ^oiK»ii> 3. 

-^i- — ' stnetasique "^rocvX Tk^'axt securts^ 

In Cons. Prob. 229. 
f See Vatesias ad Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii. c. 7. 
^ Auspice xno3^ laeto sonuit.clainore tribunal ; 

T-e raiitos ineunte quatet ; sobronia ludit 

Omnia libertas ; deductum vindice morem 

L^x servat, famidusque jugQ laxatis berili 

Ducitur, et gvato i^nieat aecurior ictu. 

Claud, in ir. Cons. Honorii, 611. 
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CRAP, pople^. iW)jcn ttsf^adon ; in Oartkagd, Aniicch^ 
^ ^^^^\ ' ?tnd Ale^i^aidm, ' from the teve of pl^sure and 
the superfluity of wealtji ^* In the two ca^tals 
of' the empire the sMiuibl games of^tKe thea/tre, 
i the cirws, and ihe amphkbeatre ti cost four 
^usMd pounds of gold^ (about) one hundred 
and sixty thousand poiinds sterling: and if so 
heavy an escpence surpassed'^ ifaictdties' or the'iH;^ 
jclination df the: magnates! /them^elres, the skim 
yfBS supplied from the ifupeda) tresMiuty J. A» 
soon as the con^ut^ h^d discharged theee customary 
duties^ they were at liberty to retire inio the 
^hade of private life, and to eiljoy, 4tfring the 
remai^er of the year, the undi^urbed.ciffiteKnf 
plation of tjieir own greatness. They no long^ 
presided \n \he nati<mal codicils ; they ^ntf longef 
executed the resolutions of peace or w^r, ; Thei# 
abilities (unless they were employed rift^ iwore eft 
fective offices) were of Kttle moment ; and thei^ 
names served only as the legal date- of the year 
in which they had filled th|e chair of Marius and of 
Cicero. Yet it was still felt and acknowledged, 
4n the last period of Roman servitude, that this 
empty name might be compared, s^nd eyen pre- 
ferred, 

* pelebrapt quidem spjemnes istos dies, omnes ubique urbeii 
([ux sub legibus agunt ; et Roma de more, ejt Constantinopolis 
de imiUitione, e^ Ajitiociiia pro luxu, et discincta Carthago, et 
domus iluminis Alexandria, §ed Treviri Principis benefi^io. 
Ausonius in Grat. Actione. ^ 

t Claudian (in Cons. Mallu ITieodori, 2*79—331.) des<pribes, •• 
in ^ lively and fanciful manner, the various games of t^ cir, 
cus, the theatre, and the amphitheatre, exhibited by the new 
consul. The sanguinary combats of gladiators had already 
been prohibited. ' ^ 

i Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 26. 
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Ibrediy' to the possession pf subatantiat poiB(^er« 
T>he title oT Consul was s^ii the mo^ splendid ob- 
ject of aatbcdon^ the noblest reward of ' virt^ and 
loyidtyw' TheiempefforstheiQselves^ who disdained 
theiaint shadow o£.«the republic, w^re conscious 
that ihey acquired an additional splendour and m^* 
jesty a$ t^xften -as. they assumed the annual honours 
of ibei consular dignity "*• 

The.proud^st and imodt perfect §epar^on which ThePa- 
€an befottssd inran^ age or (x)un]try, between the 
iiobksta&d the^ people^ is perhaps thjat , of the Pa^^ 
tmdalis.and'tbe Plebeians^ as it was eaitablisfhed in 
the firnt a^ of the Ronokw republic. Wealth and 
bofio«i^9 the^pfficesof the state, and the ceremor ' 
aa^rof reUgioi^y were almost exdiusiv^y possessed 
by '.diji former ; who preserving the purity of thi^ 
blood with the most insulting jealousy, fg, held 
their cjUients in a condition of specious, vassalage. 
Bttt d^ese . distinctions, so incompatible with the 
^|>a-it df a free peopje, were removed, after a 
ioagwstruggle, iby tjie persevering efforts of , the 
Tribufles, The most active and :successful of the 
plbbmtjs accumulated wealth, aspired to hor 
; P 4 » nours^ 

» * In Consulatu honos sine labore puacipitur. (Mamertin. ia 
^Panegyr. Yet, \ijif2.) This exalted idea of the consulship is 
borrowed from an t)ration (iii. p. 107.) pronounced by Julian 
in the servile court of C.Qnstantiufi. See the Abbe de la Bleterie 
{Mcmoires de P Apade;nnie, torn. xxiv. p. 28S.), who delights to 
pursue the viestiges of tKe old constitution, and who sometimes 
finds them in his copious fancy. 

f Intermarriages between the Patricians and Plebeians were 
prohibit«l by the laws of the XI T Tables j and the uniform oper 
jatioDS of human natpre xfiay attest that the custom survived the 
Jaw. See in Livy (iv. 1—6.}, tiie pride of family urged by thp 
.consul, and the rights of mankind asserted by the tribune Cajr 
nuleiu?. " . • 
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CHAP. Hours, deserved triumphiB, coafractiid ft]^<^ 
^^' and^ after $onk^ generation^ as$H9i^ t^ ^de of 
ancietit nobUity** The Pa&idaA^ f^mtit^ m 
the other, hands whose o^gnud numb«i\ras^. nfiver 
recruited t;iU the end of the oommoayre^lk^ ^her 
failed in the ordin^iry cQU];$e of nature, or wjur^Sieic* 
tinguisbed in so many foreign and dome^he ^ari^. 
or, through a want of merit or fOTtuae^. insemibly 
mingled with the mass of the people f.^ Very iwf 
remained who could derire^ )^ir pwe andf ge« 
nuine origin from.'the in&ncy k^ the city^ot evm 
from that of the republic^ when Caesar and An<* 
guatuS) Claudius f^pid VespasiaQy created from the 
body .of the. senate a. tc^petefiu^ number .o£)M«ir 
Pati;jician families, an t^e bc^ of {^ei^etUttiiig 
an order.,, whif^h wai^ still oofu^deredi as hfiicnftr<^ 
abl^ juid. sapred |^ Gut these artificial ^^pplies^ 

V>/i.:-, : . - ■'■' ■■• .• • . (m 

* See the animated pictures drawn by Sallutt, in the )ngj^* 
thine w^f, of the pride of the nobles, and even of the virtuooai' 
M^telltis') who wa» unable to brook the i4ea ! that the tendiHrtiif 
the consulship jhould be bestowed on the obscure iJaerit pf hit 
lieutenant 'Marius (c. 64.). Two hundred years before, tne race 
df the KfeteHt fiheibselYra wene confoonded among tht Klfebeiiwi 
of Romfe ; and from the etyniology of their name of C^^ciiwfp 
there is reason to believe that those haughty nobles derived t^ieir 
origi» fi5oirf a Biitfer, ' . ' . .. . f 

f In the year, of Rome 800, very few remained, not only of 
the old Patrician families, but even of those which had been crea- 
ted by Caesar ancj Augustus. (Tacit. Annal. xi. 25;) The fami«^ 
ly of Sciomffi (a branch of the Patrician ^tfiilii)>ra^de^rad^li 
80 low, that hia father, who exercised the' trade of i' charcoal 
merchant, left him only ten slaves, and somewhat less than three 
hundred pounds ^terling^ ( Valerius Maximus, U iv. c» .4> q, 11. 
Aurey Victor in Scauro.) The family wsR^a^edfipm (^bUvioK 
by the merit of the son. • ' 

J^ Tacit, Anpal. xi. 25* Dion Cassius^L iii. p. 69S. The vir- 
tuts of Agricola, who w^s created a Patrii^iaQ by the empe^o^^Ve 
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^in iivydi i4it rdgn&jg hoiise was always included) chap. 
wert ifa|>idly sw^pt away by the rage of tyrant^ 
by fyec^^nt revohiticAs, by the change^ of 'man- 
ners^ and by the intermixture df hatioh^ *. Litde -- 
more was left wheti GbnstanWne ascended the 
throne, than a Vague and imperfect tradition, that 
the Patridans had onc6 been the first of the Ro- 
Utains. To form a body of nobles, whose influ* 
enee may restrain, while it secitres the authority 
qrf tfce monarch, would have been very incon- 
jttstent wth the character and policy of Consdih- 
tine ; but had he seribusly entertained such a de- 
jsign, it might have exceeded the measure of his 
po^er to ratify,' by an aAitrary edict, an instit^^ 
tion which m,u$t expect the sanction of time and of 
ol^nkin^ He rdiiyed, indeed, the title of Pa^ 
TitWJiANSj biit he revived it as a personal, not as 
an hereditary distinction. They yielded only to 
the transient superiority of the annual consuls ; 
bpl^they epjoyed the pre-eminence over all th« 
gfea* loffic^fe »of state, with the most familiar ac- 
(f^W^'tcl'the person of the prince. This. honour^, 
^le Wk was bestowed on ihem for Mfe? and as 
thfe^y^Wei^i^ usilally favourites, and ministers who 
had gro^v^ old in the imperial court, the true 
'^ ^ *'' «^' etymology 

9gs((i^ j{e^^i:;te4.hoq(>ur. on that aD^ietit drderi but htaancestort 
h^i fiotf ai>y 5:}aim, beyond an equestrian nobility. • 

* This failure would hav(& been almost impossible, if it were 
trn^, «s6asaubori compels Aurelius Victoi- to affirm (ad'Sueton* 
in Clskih di*2.'S«? Hist. August p. 203. and Casaubon. Com- 
ment, p. 220.), that Vespasian created at once a thousand Pa- 
trictan fSmifies, But this extravagant number is too much evfen 
for the wfcole senatorial order, unless we should include all the 
Rdttan knights who were distinguished by the permission of ^ 
yearing the laticbve. 
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CHAP. 
XVIJ. 



The Prx- 

torian 

prabfectk 



etymology of the word was penFeftetLby .igno* 
jaase and flattery; and the . Fatridana (kF <uqo^ 
Gtantine -were reverenced .as ttbe adopted £ilA«rx<if 
theempenor and therepabtic'^^ : ; i.. : /- 
IL The 'Ibrtunes of the praetcmanr.prsofeott 
were essentially different from those of th^ ooneuifi 
and patrknns. * The latter saiw their /ancient:greal> 
ness evapoEote in a Tain title- The it)rmer,.ridiig 
by degrees ifrom the most humble xaaditicii,'were 
invested vrath the civil and .military adnui^tra>- 
don of the Roioan world. Fn>]^ the ifetgn dF 
Severus to ifihat of Diocletian^ the guards and' the 
palace, the kivs^and thc( finaaees^ the armiesand 
the proTinces, were intrwted to i their svperintwtdh* 
ing> care ; aod^ like the ViziBS/of the Ea^,. thely 
held with otne haxid the s^l^ and with ^e 
other the standard, of the empires The an&iti0R 
€£;the prasfects, always formidaiDle, and som^ 
thhes £ital to the masters whom th^ ' served^ 
was^ supported by the strength of the praEtotiaai 
bonds ; but after those/ haughty troops bad. bem 
weakened by Diocletian, and finally suppressed 
by Constantine, the praefects, who surviyed/ tji^k 
fsiUi^ we»e reduced without difficulty tO! the sta* 
tion rf .usefed and obedient nunkters* --When they 
were no longer responsible for the safety of the 
cMipcror's person, they resigned the jurisdiction 
which they had hitherto claimed and exercised 
over all the departments of the palace. They 
w«rie deprived by Constantine of all military cokv- 
piand, as soon as they had ceased to lead into the 

field. 



* Zmimns, L ii^ p.aiS^; and Crodef rof ad Cod. The»dop, 
L vi. tit» vj. 
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field, under their immediate orders, the flower of chap. 
the Romaa troops ; and at lengthy by a smgnbr 
revolimDn, the ciaptains of the guards ^ere trans* 
formed into the ciyil magistrates o^ the provinces* 
According tor* ther plan ,of i government instituted 
by Diocl^ian, the four ptrinces had ^ch th^ 
l^^torian prsefibct ; and, after the manaarchy wae 
ofkoe more urlited in the person of Con^amtine, he 
still contiAu^d to creatie thesaine mnnber of four 
ptRiEFBCTjs, Mid intrusted to their care the sam^ 
f»»ovincesB which they already adorinistered. 1 . The 
prsefeet of »the East stretched his ample jurisj- 
dicdon into the three parts of the globe which 
were subject to the Rot^ans, from thecataaracts 
pf the Nile to the banks of the Phajsis, and fro^ 
ibe mountains of Thrace to the froiitieyjs of Per*^ 
si^ % The important provinces, of Pannpnia, 
Dahlia, Mac^donijEi, and . Greece^ once ackaow* 
kdged the aptho^y of the pr^ect of Hly^cwi* 
9i The ppwer of the ppsefept of Italy was Hbot con- 
fined to the -country fpom wh^ce.he derived, his 
title ( it extended over the additic^al territory oi 
R^litia as £»r ^s the bsmks pf the Danube^ over 
the dependent islands of the Mediterranean, and 
.pver that part of the ccptment of Afnca which 
lies between the confines of Cyrene and those qf 
Tmgitania- 4. The praefect of the Gauls com- 
prehended under that plural denomination the 
kindred provi^ices of Britain and Spain, and his 
auitihority^was obeyed from the wall of Antoninus 
t<^^ the foot of Mount Adas *. 

After 

* Zosimus, 1. ii. p, 109, 1 10. If we had not forttinately posr 
seoted'this satisfactory acooiiRt cf thevdivision of tbeipower mid 

proTinces 
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CT) A R After the PrastoHw prsefects had been dismissed 
from all military command, th^ mil functions 
which they were, ordained to exercise orer po 
many'Suttject nations, were adequate to the anw 
bition and abilities of the most consununate mt* 
nislera To their wi$dpm was committed the su- 
preme administration of justice and of the finances^ 
the two objects which, in a state of peace, com- 
prehend almost all the respective duties of the 
Mvaieign and of the people ; of the. former, to 
protect tl^ citizens who are obedient to the 
laws ; of the latter, to contribute the share of 
their property which is required for the expences 
of the state* The coin, the ^ghways, (he posts, 
the granaries, the manufactures, w|i^tever covAd 
interest the public prosperity, wa^ moderated by 
the authority of the prjetorian praefects* As the 
immediate representatives of the imperial ma- 
jesty, they were empowered to explain, to enforce, 
and on some occasions to modify, the general 
edicts by their discretionary prpclatnatiohs. They 
watched over the conduct of the provincial ' go- 
vernors, removed the negligent; a!ftd hiffielfed 
punishments on the guiltv. From all the inferior 
jurisdictions, an appeal in every matter of im- 
portance, either civil or criminal!, migte 'be 
brought before the tribunal 6f the praefect: but 
his sentence was final and absolute ; an^ the em- 
perors themselves refused to admit any -compfennts 
against- the judgment or the iutegrity h( a niagi- 
'•'••" ■ ' -fitrate 

provinces of the Praetorian praefects, we rIiouM frequently liare 
lieen perplexed amidst tbe copious details of the Code, and the 

citcumstantial minuteness g£ the Notitin* 



nople. 
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stnte wlunn they honoured \sitfa such unbounded cha.p. 

confidence*. His appointments were suitable - , ^ 
to his dignity ti and if avarice was his ruling 
passion, he enjoyed frequent opportunities of col- 
lecting a rich harvest of Fees, of presents, and of . 
perquisites. Though the emperors no longer 
dreaded the ambition of thdt praefects, they were 
attentive to counterbalance the power of this great 
<>ffice by the uncertainty and shortness of its du- 
ration J. 

From their superior importance and dignity, Thepra- 
Rome snd Ccmstantijiople were alone excepted ^^^^ 
from the jurisdiclidn of the praetorian praefects. Coratanti 
Tile immense size of the city, and the experience 
of the tardy, ineffectual operation of the laws, had 
fiiriiished the policy of Augustus with a specious 
pretence for introducing a new magistrate, who 
alone could restrain a servile and turbulent popu- 
lace 

* Sec a lawof Con^tantme himself. A prxfectk autera prae- 
^ora provocacey non skiixnus. Cod. Justinian* 1. viu tit. Ixii* leg, 
K). Chariaiue, a lawyer of the time of Constantine { HeiP* Hist, 
i^aris 'Roinani, p^ S49.)9 who tidniks thig law as a fundamental 
pniMJtple of jurkipRideacey compares the praetonan prefects tQ 
the mastex^ of the liorge ^ the ancient dictators. Pandect. L u 
' tit. %u 

f Wicn Justiiiiari, in the exhausted condition of the empire, 
instituted a prastoi^B prefect for Africa, he. allowed him a sa- 
lary of ope hundred pounds of gold. Cod. Justinian. L L tit. 
xxvii.ieg. L 

J For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may be 
fnfieislMb t« r«fcr to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and 
Codefrayi who have dStgently collected tind accurately digested 
in their proper order all the legal and historical materials. From 
those, authors, Dr HoweH ( History of the World, voL ii. p. 24. 
•^77.) had deduced a very distinct abridgment of the state of 
the J^oman entfire. 
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CHAP, boe by the stf oag > ann ' of arl»t!f ary p<wer^^ 



xva 



Valerius Messalla was- arppoiated the first prsefect 
k^ Rotni^, that' 'his reputation -might countenatic^ 
sb invidious ia^meafiure : but- at the end of a few 
days, that aocomplishfed citisg^n t resigned his 
office, declarmg with- a spirit worthy of the fri^d 
of Brutus, that he found himself incapable of e^t- 
ercistog a powder incompatible with public frfee- 
d€!9ii i« As'theseose of liberty became less ex^ 
quisite, the advantages of order were more clearly 
undearstood ^ and .the prxfect^ who seeiHed to have 
been desagoed^as a terror only to slaves and va* 
giraiits, was permmedto extend his civil and cri« 
minal jurisdiction over die equestrian/and nobte 
famiiies of Rome. The. praetors, annually created 
as the judges of law and equity, could not long 
diapute the possession of the Forum with a vigor* 

. OU8 

* 'Facit. AnniJ. vi. II. Euseb* in Chron* p. 155# Dioa, 
Cusblusj in the oration of Maecenas (1. vii. p. 675.), desciibe? 
the preiiogarives of the prefect of the city as they were*es(ablis}i* 
ed in his awn time. . i . . 

, f The fame of Messalla has been acafcely equal to \n& nierit^ 
In the earliest youth he was recommended -by Cicero to the 
friendship of Brutus. He followed the standard of the republic 
till it was broken in the fields of-Philippi : he then accepted 
and deserved the favour of the moat moderate of the. conquerors ; 
and uniformly asserted his freedom and dignity in the court of 
Augustus. The triumph of Messalla was justifie<f-by the don** 
quest of Aquitatn. As an orator, he disputed the palm of elo* 
quence with Cicero himself. Messalla cultivated every muse, undt 
was the patron of every man of genius- He Jspent his evening* 
in philosophio conversation with Horace; a8^umed4ii» place at 
lable between Delia and TibuUus ; and -amused bis {kisure* by. 
cncQpraging the poetical talents of ypung Ovid. J 

^ Incivilem esse'potestatem contestaris, says 'the trkVislator of 
Eusebius. Tacitus expresses the saiiic idea in other \<^ords : qjiasi 
nescius excrcend4. 
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ou^ jLnd pansaneiit magistratey who was usually dMAp. 
admittedmto the confidence of the pince. Tbeit *^"* 
^QWts were deserted, tiieir number, which had 
once fluctuated: between twelve and eighteen *, 
w^ gradually reduced to two or three, and their 
important fanctic»i8 w«:are confined to the expen* 
me obligaticmt of exh3>itBig games &}t the a^ 
musement of . the people. After the oiice of the 
B^maai consuis had been changed into a vain pd- 
gemu:, whith was rarely displayed in the capita]^ 
th^.pr;aefects assumed thdr vacant place in the se« 
oate, and were soon acknowledged as the ordi'^ 
nary presidents of that venerable assembly/ They 
received appeals- £r<Hn the distance of one hun* 
dred miles ; and. k was allowed as a principle of 
jurisprudence, that alLmunicipal authority was de- 
rived /from diem alone |. In^ the discharge of h& 
laborious employment, the governor of Rome was 
assisted by fifteen officers, some of whom had 
be^ originally his equals, or even his superiors/ 
Tbe principal departments were relative to the 
command of a numerous watch, established as a 
' safeguard 

* See Lipsius, Excursus D# ad L lib. Taciu AnnaL . ' 
f Hqineccii Eleaient. Juris Civilis secund. ordinem Pandect, 
tpmbiw p. 70. See likewise Spanheim deXTsuNumismatum, t6m:* 
i^ <}isaeltat. x^ p. 219. la the year 450» Mdtrcian publishi^d/a 
hw, that three citizens should be annually created Pnetors of 
Constantinople by the choice of the senate, but with their own 
consent* Gad. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xzxix. leg. % 
• ' I Quidqiiid igitnr intra urbem admittitur, ad P. U. vitetnr per- 
tmere ; sed etsiquidinttBcentesimumniilliarum. Ulpian in Fan- 
dect. L i. tit. xiii. n. 1. He proceeds to enumerate the various 
offices of the prsefcct, who, in the code of Justinian (1. J. tit. 
xxKix. leg. 3.), is declared to precede and coounand all cityl 
magistrates, sine injuria ac detrimento honoris aliesi*. 



CHAP. sa^A^tttrdt^tgaifist . ites^ rMKoit^ ^mni nActwnii 

r^^"l_> di8onl€rs{i tbe .mi$to4yuaiKi.:disiiibticwt <tf As 

public JUcwaoMdif pom fend fvovisoitt:; theUM 

of ti» pvtt^o£ iiie a^ueduists^ dF th^ camani 

3ev9ers^ ^iQd'^.the omgatkMLdtidbed of lie :Tii 

her t .idtdftnspMtkm isf dne^^iaadftats^ the tho^wiM 

wd of itwpiivate as wrilias pdrife mmia. Tlbfii: 

i^lsncr 4WiiiiBd^e<ihMe pimdpal xafcjeprts^iofi.s 

rffpihr pdiiofei saitfef^ pkaiy^ a^d cksn^iesB; stsi 

as-afst»tf pf:ths.«tle8iaDn;o]|^2gcssarn^ 

si^v« ibst &|dsii40«r aadziMrteaMitii of . thsdoajiiiBl^* 

a partfcttbri io^MCtsr was ;a{l^ijited iiqt :th^ Ml* 

t|iw$ i, theigMSniaiit as-ib^^vwe^ sf ^dnt iftainraait 

pM|k^ whtsbv^aardti^:ta:tfais extravi^aariciimw 

putstkAiofiiatliQld wiiftfiK^ iffn:ficat«lf in%»Mt iit 

ntudrar tf> tUe Ib^g.iiafaihitwta^dF Ikmm. \Ab(mt 

tbkty^ytmi: ^Sben thr tfouHdadoni of idmqtapitts^ 

iilbfle, a^sitttbir^iiiagistarlite ites^'ctsstodi mbtilsi; 

zisn^jnstfopDUa^&r ths ibame nsB,,alul isMi dN» 

stmepp^iter^ A pei^ct eqaalitf vids edsfclisbtil 

bel^eclb fke.idigniiy of tiie. /cixp tntutudp^id^ ^mS 

tiiM olltbe/ifir prsetoc^ iUtnmu.'i 

The fro- . ThassA ^ho, in the isipemi liierarchyt, were ih 

^.^«. ^guished by the tide iof Resptcfabk^ fJoAried: jui 

fecu, &c. iafermediate class between the illustrioui ''prKfects 

and the honourable magistrates of the provincesv 

hi tWs' class- thd pfdeon&ufe' of AMa, *AcBM4:'and 

AfriC(^» claioj^d a pr^i^xnbemre* whicli wa^u^ieUv 

- . '\..\ * ' 'ted 

♦ B^siSes our U^uaJ guides, we m^jr gbsfrve. t'hat,,jp'eE)^,.Ca^nfv 
telorius has written a separate treatise, De Pr^fecto Ui^bis ; ai^ 
that ijtiany cupoxis details concerning jthe police of Kpm^ ana 
Conrtantiilo'p!^ are"^&ti€$in(?<! Th'the' faurtecnt^ fcoo^ of the 
TfiMdsian Coder- "*"' • -^ - ^ 
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eil to'd»faii«»d^fafiee<^ ili^ chap; 

9M file ^99^ fircbn their trU>v»al ^ th^ of th^ ^^^ 
{M'flefects mofialmcMt the ^ly Afttk of their d^^ 
fKmis»a*4i But the dwH gov^noieot of tl^ 
nnym^ m^ <MaciiBiutad im» lim^m gtea^ mo- 
C£8Es^ each of which equalled the jtsgt mmswie df 
a powerJM hn^m^ Tbt&moiiktm Socages 
w» mk^t to die jarjsdsctioaof ibe mmH <tf <lli^ 
€iit; and wetir^'coii'reyisamt Idea ^ the m^ 
fN»vtaiice am} tsariocy of his fmctioai, hy eibaef^ 
Yii^^ 4liat six htmrfred appatitoiB^'wfct^voiihi be 
sfykd at^preient d^r secrtMtfii^ ettvclerlu^ or 
utfaetBi «r 4ies8raigeEs^ 'W^re en^pitfjMMi^m hui «i- 
vmSMmtoSbc^i. The pbce <tf At^^al ft^^ 
of j^gyfi} va8 Mb Jkn^pr fiitod hy a R^inanluilghti 
but ijbe Mtme waanstained; and ^ €Ktraot^ 
npry fov^era. wl^-the dkuaiion of th^« counirj, 
aid ths tbnqser of the lainhitams^ had -mite made 
iii^speMabhi^ were atHi continued^ tot the g«nrei^ 
ttor. <Th6 deleft remamiiig d^ocesef, ;of Asuma, 
BoBtxaa, and Thraca; ef Macedoahi, Daoia, and 
Pannofda or Weatem; I%mQm; <. of Jtaiy and 
Africa.^ of Gfttd^ Spni, tand Brkahif were go* 
vmiied hy^t^H^e vaV^y'Cxr jp/rr^.^^ f^ who^ 

/./■■■ . • ..".-. •' ^ : r 

. * Eimffiu* afficms^ that tlt^ p^pocQDwi} oC Aai^ivf^ mclq^n^ 
oent of Ae praefect; which must, however, be understood witU 
8d*errfl«MMi ;' th^ jttiiidBctim «f tb^ ^^^j^rtefect lie nio^ 
9ii9inedl)r dwcbdmed. Femcirob»i p. 161* 

f The proconsul of Africa had four hundred appanton ; 
amd they all received large salaries, either from the ueasinT; or 
the ptii^ince. See Ptti^L p. 4ii« aaS Cod. loatinian. L xii* 
tit. ivi, hi. 

* ' ^ In Italy there was likewise the Vtcar of Rfme* It has 
^cai laiich disputfdi whether his juijsdictioii mcasiu^ Ofie 

EuDdi;^^ 




vmcef. 
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ivime.sufflawHy eiqpt^nfi .the mtut^ And4ef^^ 

4ence pf thd* (office. . It ma^t^e^adcM^ that the 

l^ute];Kant-*gen^sils of the Rpmati armies, the mit 

Utary coi|nt3 mti dukei^ who wfll be heteaftai[ 

mentioned, t^nere allc^wed.the tank and ^fA^^of 

Respettabk. . ' * / • 

The go. As the spirit o| jealousy and ^ ostentation' pfe« 

Thepro.^' vsiled in lJie;Coun<rils.of th^ emperors, they, prpt 

ceeded yfMx ansctous^diligmice to divide the^s^br 

s^jice, ;|q,d to mnltipty the titks of power. . The 

^ast cmmtnet ii^ich the Roman conquerors h^ 

united und^ the same ^ple* form pf admii^ir 

stration, yn^ impercej^bly crumbled into minute 

fragments; till at length, the whole empire was 

d}stribitted into opie hundred and a^^^ pror 

vinces, each of which supported an expd^Ve a^iid 

splendid establishments Of these,: three were ,^ 

vemfsd by proconsuls y thirty-seven by tt^ularsyfym 

by airrec^ors<^ and seTenty;one by prt^idBint^. , The 

appelladons.of these magistrate^ w^re different ;f, 

they nuaked in successive order, the ensigns of 

their dignity .w^xe curiously varied, and theiP situr 

ation, from accidental .drcmnstances, vp^^^ b)e 

more oj le^ agreeable, or advantag^ouSf r J^fi^ 

th^ were all (excepting only the prpcqvs^ls) 

alike included in the class of honourable persons ; 

and they were alike intrusted, during the plea- 

sure of the pnnc6,>a3id under the^anthorily'iDf the 

praefects or their ^puties, with the admmistfa^pn 

of justice and the finances in their respective di* 

stric ts; The ponderanii volumes of the CbdiW ahd 

■'■/,.. , .'•■ * ^..^1fan^ei;i,3 

hundred miles from the city, or whether it stretched ohtx- the 
ttn southern provinces pf Italy. 



Pairid^rt^*^' would -ftittrfsh aiWplfe tnat^rialsi'for a ckap. 
lilihute inquiry ifttb the *ystieift ' 'of ^ovincial goi ^"' 
vefhm^r, as M the space bfsixi 'centuries « tras' 
imptoSred,by thle wfedotn 6f the Roman statesmeri 
«ftd laliryei^si It'ihay be'-'^toiffident for the histo- 
rian to sel^t two singular and salutary provisions 
intesdf^ t6 *ri^^train the tbim df Authority. ' 1 . For 
the'piie^t'V^tiijn of poatc^ atiil order, the gdvernorsr 
df the protin<!es were ,artn^ *with the srword of 
jcrstice; They itiflicted corpoi»al puni«hihiittt8, and 
they exerciied,' in capital offences; the power of 
life'aiid deathl' Biit th^y were not authorised to 
indtilj^ the condemned ' criminal -vWth the choice 
of his bWn efxecutfon, or^to pronounde a sentence' 
of'theimlddsftalid most honourable kind of exildw 
Thfese'p^feiiigsttiyes Were reserved to thfe prasfects^, , 
^lifo'albne J^ould' impbse the heavy fine? of fifty 
pdtfnds'of gbid;: their \5cegerents were confined 
tb the trifiin]f weight of a few ounces f. This 
di^tihcriort, , which seems to grant the fatger, 
while 4t denies the smaller degree of aut^iority, 
svas 'founded on a 'very rational rhouve. The 
sAiaHer degree was infinitely more liable to abuse.' 
Tlii passions of a provincial magistrate inJghf fre- 
^fibritlj^^rbiroke' lilrh into icfs of ' oppression,' 
,.!•-. u J •.:. ..-. .. E2--' •'' '■'" "'whichr 

-!'f\ Aiyiqqg:ftht:Wfit'ki9 ^f thepde^mfd Ulpian* there v?ag obq 
in ten bpaks^.CQncenopg.the oiHce of a pr^cpnwl, who^c^e d^uties 
;h t)ie niOBt et^ntial articled Wre theisame a^ those of an ofdi- 
ftaty gvyvtHMir oC a p^oHuxrti ^ < f' ^'J ->>: 

\,jf The, |>ftesi^t&» or, €pfi8tid^i||^ eofiLd impese onlf* two 
ounceB ; t^e vicc-prsefects^ three ; the proconsuls, count of the 
^titj^'slnfd i^racfect of -/Egypt, six. See Heineceii Jut. Civil, 
torn. i. p. 75. Pandect. 1. xiviii. tit. xix, n. 8. Cod. Justinian, 



CHAP, ifrbich a^eptc4 p^ly, the fre^m or the fortunes 9f 
Vi,^*' I the f ui>ject; tpqii^, fto^ a|^riiipi\[>le of prudence^ 
p^haps of .JwjJfiianity, he, might" still Jbe ,ternfied 
^ythe guUt.of iQi>ooe9t Wopi^^. It may like^yise 
be ooQ^()ei;^4, thjM exile^ cow^df rabies j54^, pr 
the choice of a^. ea^y death^ relate mo^e jp^rticu* 
larly to i;he.Hch.and th^ Aoi>le.; and the jpersons 
the.n|LQ3t exiH>s^d to the avarice, or re^efitn^i^t of 
^ provincial mag^tratet were thus removed -hpvei 
fcis ohfjcufe. pers^cu^on. to the more august ind 
impartial tribunal of the praetorian praefe^t* \ 2r As 
,^ H. WJW .r^^onably a^rebended,, th?* thje; inte- 
' grity of ,tbe judgf migbt be biaissedy \f his interest 
^iis ^oncerne49 or. his afife<;^ioo8 were ^ngjigedi) 
|b^ strictest regulations were established to ex- 
elude any person,, without the fecial, ^ijsp^nsar 
4ion,af the emperor, from the goyernment of the 
j>r,Qyj|iQe where he vas born* ;.aud to^ prohibit 
the governor or his son from coiittractpig fna^^* 
mge ^tb ^ native or an inhabitant |^; or from 
piirchasing .slaye;;^ lands> or houses, within t^t 
patent of. hip . jufisdiction J. NotFitfe^tan^jj^g 



* Ut nu)£ patri^ sum administratio sine speciali principis per- 
missupermittatur. Co4* Justinian. 1. i. tit. xii. This law .wsys first 
fcn^ted by t\i€ emperor lAktcpSf after the t^Uion of Cassiut 
( pion, 1. Htl ) T!ie ilaine r^^ulation is observed i|i tJUiii, With 
cqiial 8trictf)ed» and witb e^ual eQect* ' ' "'^ ' *, - 

f Pj^ndre^t, L 3^ tiu ii ^ 38., 57. ^3. , . .,, ! )" 'r ^/jVf,' 
% In jure continetur, ne quis in administtfatipoe coQsWliitMv aii- 
<qi4dcQmpa9arci» Cod<7b^d« K:yittt>tjt«{9T« j(g.rk;XliiKinBxiin 
.'o^^tfrnvd^^hm y99ftim§9sc^xiiifi^ mesjofMedkuXM^ thftve- 
«)9«Kkr ojT fb;. Ikk) 6fQn CMii#«BlUocip ^\m^h\ .Fitrivttit&is 
piiolubilii^^.irJiidii* es^dcdtQii^^ 
vemor» they except only .do(tJif»4i^pro^apaiitir Tin: <pu^ 



Of Trnvtokfas £mp»£. ^s 

these rigorous precavCtions, 'the eirip^i'or Coiistafi- ciHJ^f'. 
tine, aft^ a rdgii of twentyifiVe years, ^till de- /J^^--. 
plores the v^iull and oppitssiv^ aAvdiistrati&tl^ di 
justice, and ecpresi^ the wafitiest ititiigttatioh t&iift. 
the aa)£eJM^ of tbe Judg$/'his di^^^atch of bu$i- 
iies!5,hi8^^^^^nible delays, attd'hte final ^tence, 
were jj^ublidySoW; eithef ^y Wittsfelf <* Jby the 
oifficef s <^ his cOtdrt. *Tfii^ ' dobtmuarite; aiid ' peri 
fiaps tifilfe httpUnlty, of thfese difltt^ 
tK@ rep^titicm dl impotent faws, aiid ineffectual 
menadei*^; /* "' "* ""' '"* ■ '' '• 

All t^ civil magistrates' were Afawri 'from the The pro- 
profession 6f the law. ' The celebrated Institutes S^w?^ 
of lu^iiian are aiddresded to the y6ulh of his do* 
minions, who' had dev6ted 'thiettifee!ve6 to tHe 
^tndf of Roman jufisprudent'ej and the sovereign . 
condesc^ds to animate their dlMgend^, tfythe 
assurdikse that their ^kill and a(b9ity Would In tlitife 
be rewarded by an adet^AateShai^ irf' tHe govejrn- 
'lineftt of die republic t- The i^iiHiriients of 4Ws 
Ifuctitive sdence ivere taught in all the tonsidei**- 
' sililfe cities of the east and west ; but the most fa* 
taibus sohool was that of Berytus J,-on the coast 

^, , ^-p^issciit rap^cfU J5|kn ttunc oflSi«laliuh\ prianufi ; cesseht, ip- 
\ quam 1 aam #i,rn4)niti non ceasaveHnt, gladik prapcklentur, &c. 
Codr'Thfeod.l; L tit. vii. leg. I. Zcno enacjed, ttat all gover- 
Bon should remain in the province^ to answer any accusations, 
iSfty days alter the lixpiration of their fifwen Cod. Justihiao. 
I< 4v.'«lii itht. leg; 1; ' > * ; 

:v q|YiStttiiiiMl igitUr ep^^ et ialatrl tt?adio tew l^g^s nostras acci«^ 
phd)^ ^t/irometipsos sic #n|ditb« «8ie)»H«^, vn 8j)€8 vos^ul^ 
chtnrimk taMvt*i tofeo U^ma <ypie^ 'p^i^cta> )posse eti^m 
iKMtk«ik lelntitt^ ejus vobis ct^^Amdis guber- 

SMirr. J(i8timiafi.>i»|nn3te)il4 iimfttetlonum,* * ^ 

% Tfee spleadoiir ofKbt school of BerytUB, ^Wch f n?ifcnred 
b the east the latiguage and ji^ispnidenct of the lUmuis^ may 

he 
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i^Vhcttich '; vMd^' jljMiridbod .above > three cea« 
tUrieb from 4ltfe/tttlei <^A^^^' Seyerus^ tbie 
tiithor perheipiqDf «ii iaMitudbm sgu«i4^eatagieoii» 
to hifr nftdi^e'6(>uittr5ri-- ^Ai^^x^rt^\9n!i,€o^i;sa3isS 

dispersed ^tfatetxis^ye$. tbtpift^^.tfte^^i/provii^ >*iji 
seiirch of • f orMnof and i^oiniHirs^ j^cificottld ihey 
want «» feH^ait8iiiriedii[!lp}y of ^^ii^ii^is/iiiugreaft 
empire^ already ^iivrapted; ^ t^ .nijidtf|ittqrtyxif 
lairs^ of >rts^ 'and 4bfi v»:cy^« -I "She fCDttrC^oi idle 
pnccorian pvcfect.of the east could alqiiQfliprBiali 
ttHipk)ymeiiit£Dr.onei^u»ddrq4 }aad fi^y. adhogates, 
sixty^fbor of - whom ;wer9 di8tix|gmshedi>y fxeciiUiir 
fMiTiittgosy aiuLiii[o. MTMvti afinu^tty-clioBiiTi ;iiiilkt% 
^ary of isixty^poundsV of tgc^i ta> defjavid . tiie 
causes jof the tresisury^* , T.be first esf^peliiftwtiwi^ 
trade of jdieir jodicuil talentsy by a{)pQnitia9>.^)eai 
iosactoGtai^naUf afi ^aaessora to the tnagifftf^ts^^; 
frpm^tllenbethey >were c^ken .rai^ pfe^^in 
tho uibunaUrbe^Mte which diey :ha4 |4et^eiL 
/pifj]^ obtained .the government of a province ; 
and, by ths aid of merit, r of reputation, or of fa- 
vour, they ascended, by successive sitqp^ t^ th? 
'ilkifirhui dignities of the.gtaite *, In thp;fi;afito^e 
'■• ^ - .■•"•■ '^■' ' ---"of 

• jnay W. corfvputed to h?»ye .ias^j tpm the .tliir(j( %f^ J;|^ef^(idfc 
of the sixth century. Hdnegc* Jur^ I^om- tJis,t.(jp.;3^Jl;«p3^6. 




jjromotioH 

; quexicey wlule lie pleaded as .aii.atjv^jc^e jiu .tbe../9q|Vfi,.D^^f}ie 
. jpractorian pncfect. , 2,. li^V,,g">ern9^ yne o^.^lie.iy^^ 
. Africa^ eitl\er as prf sidiffnt or^ cx^naulai-j^ ana ,%JJ^?"y?i»ftXifl% ^^' 
ministration, the honour of a .))rass statue^ .^3.. Jfe x-vaa syi- 



M^nted vicar, or. vice-piDetex-t of Macedonia. 4. Qucfttor. 
^/(feimt''6rfeAaci^d largcr.j»cs. t C. Pritorian px^fect rf 
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q£ the \Mf that mmMA ciHtttderal >»wmlM chap. 
the »sdniBtent}{4dr 4l6|»ut9;idHfy iotei|ime4i the s^^j s * 
b«f5 acoovdittg to thb>dMltflta9'3t>f pniy»t«iWriC8(i 
md>tfaft>$amaipiNi«yHsmiii| adhere 

tiofiBt i«iiih^.fiuce iktteg^ and canimamutq \ri6» 
dRm : .Itit U9^ isUe doctiiie of ^Itomaii^^iiMpjhidencfi^ 

^faild oqce'tew pr»»rv6d as^theietcrodiillbeiitaiice 
oS\ idle »p8t|jcia»s^ vu iiUeoi ^kita the Jijuiir «if 
fteedmen' and pleh^a&s *, vrhpy ivjitfi Kuming, 

nkiottSrijaraiip. > ^xx^' oi- tbiem ipfrocurjeA adnit-* ' \ 

> taii«e intx> *&(nfllie»P iw ^ the vpwpo^e « «^t &«ia|ing 
^ifer^Kie^y o(ieaooiraigiog i«itSyiaftdao£>pir«p9*. 
nkg^ hajr¥«^t of gala for th^auehreitotiithehr bcie^r 

,. /ill ;<{ , ^-•E.4.%\ \ . .. ii' itl^^t 

J live (fauls I wKila\ he might yet be represented as. a young ^ - 

man* f.* ' After a retreat, perhaps a disgrace of many year? 

'ithhWi/Lilihi (cmifeinMJ^ by 8DMr<ttitk» lAritib tke pd«t Ma** 

)^^uliu9» 6ej:, Fabricius Bibliothec. Latin. Edit, Ernest, torn. i. 

t. 18. p. ^01.) employed in the study of the Grecian philoso- 

.phy, he was named prctorlan pracfect of Italy, in the year 397./ 

'k while he still e*ercfeed'that gfeal office^ he was created, in 

't?hfc;year'Sd9, eonsul for the West ; ttid his name, on acbount 

' «tf the Wfiotoy of his toHeague, the eiiiiuch Eutropius, often 

^fatodr sAnM in the Fastiv 9. In the year 406; .Mdiius was 

^j^|p6Mit*d a secdtid timi^ pr^torian pnefect of hhly. Even' in 

tHe'Vaod panegyHc of Clandian, we May disco^f^'the Merit of 

' MdJSdi^ Theiodomi ,' who, by a^ttfe felicity, IvM thetMihitte 

hknd i^h of ^ymmaK;hu$ ataL of St Atigustin* See Tille^ 

vamt, rilst. de« Emp. tpm. v. p* 1110—1114. . , 

^^. ', * jhi^mc^inuHa Pane^T. vet; xi 20. AiMf:eriu8 apud t\m* 
^^^tium, p.'MSOO. ^ * . ' 
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d^y ^Mid 0f>4ii[»ppQill«Maftt ) ^^BHi^w l l nke vn 

rial ptt«riiic^< w4|i0^lF«i6d «i«hrKhQiM^ tpoi|ici^ t 
of $hei8(H^t:4ilgii( hw^» ^ JtQfti8t«r»itf)(pe«4effmd: 
%rari Ib^ di|$bfjbiiti0fird£ re;fv»i«^8^^ prinishttMild! 

appc^M ,Q« : th^ <ribttn4J ia? the fbbw.iof .t»yi^ , 
of ;|;b^s^^|i^.49giM^t«^^ «^j 

* T^he cii^ious j^ass^ge of Ainmjanus (J.^ xxk^^c. ^.L, in wbich . 
he i>tteAc nkdnersirt'cdtt^ " 

tmirt9K]Pt;o6imid fonw AilwiidieJ;MK)i iod^aclnatagluit jdtM /^ 
G5Kieftx>y (Prolegom. ad Cod. l^heod* c. i. p. 185.) supports 
tht'hi^tjbmn by simflar complaintSy and autbentic fiicts* In 
the fimitli centtiry, many camels migbt bave been laden with 

• f W a veiy sp^ei^did &imj>fe in )l;lif ' Life oF AgricoJ^ pari. ^ 
ticuferly c. 2^1^ '«l^f ^< IfcdterttnV yf^ Bntalji' w^is mjnisted^ 
wijfi tbe bailie' ]poWm Which dlcl^^ |iroconsiil bt iCiUp vt|i !^^^ J^ 
♦ "^ exirfcfsed^ ill tKe ftame of tbe fchatc ahd peoi^^^ '. ' '"^ 



tary 

cerii 



of'^'€bitetaii^e] neat ^<M^ 'h«i(li«d^<^:(npie]l^ 

!nigfcrt>cysom€l<ilne« ^et^t^v'fty»the sfea|rici6o* 

secants, Constaiitiiie resolved to' 4Md^ the 8fiBl> 
tai»y 'fiYrth the "mfr- adittfiiisff ftHfta-j. ted - fi*^ ettii 
Ui^^' "as a }>dnfnssuiehf aikl profeMiOiuil ^jliddh^ddrit 
a piwtiQe ^^»fticb hctd 'beett MlOfK^ bidy W flh 0^ 
€s(si<ma! iexpddkrtt^' The supi^ln^ jQrisdkli^M ' 

of^eiempire, wdd ttiiafts£ertted to^die t#b ^a^tm '^ 
^^Kr«/ Whoiriife iiV5d«iteUi/lhef to^fdt- tl^^ 
thfe othep fd* the ' ii^nfpf } md Chbugk^ tech of* 
the8« iU$ufri&K»i^t!nhms h«dire|^ulkr(y>esp6h- 
siUe fbr ihe discipline t>f diose troops whicliL were 
under his iinmediate inspection, they both indif- 
f^ently cjcttnmaiid^ the several bodjes, 

ivhecher .of horseior foot^joriuch tmve iasokeA in th^ 

* The Abb^ Duhift^qwW'balexiUiiae^'w^h.a^ctmef (s^ 
Hist. de;la K^n^rchie Fm9oi9e4^tQp9.>i. p.' 41*— 100. ediK 
174>^.*) the irfsVitutioit^ or 3^Ugunu» and of 0>nsj^ ob» 

aei;t^ii9 that "^ QtHo had been^pMt ,tQ ^ath . tlie.,^y before h^„ 
executed liis conspiracy^ 0^]io .w^uld iioff ?pijear, in histpiy ak . 
innocent as Corbulol 



<iVul^.xi»Q ioL %t#^ one ^iBi^ltftly:^ .fiyet^/j^^ 

€i(|h|tj time ia %ypt^ andt. fio^if.aai 4ftip^ iTh«i 

pttoperly ^isdisgni^jbai, Jiare obuiftsd: in oodiarfi 
iangiu^es. aG> vArf di&rent a s^09e» that, tb^ 9ise 
^i.tfam ^oiay occasion v^oitie^ wcptiae; Biftt; it 
abqnfk) be 9eco%ci«d| that tbd fficf^nd of tboto ap/- 
pslhujow i&((^iy a i£orri^<m o£ th^Xatm warjl, 

t tary> .<4uef^ ; . A^ - ^ th^se. pro.v|iicdal gieDerals .isfikpe; 
t}iwefore:i^4f ; but '^ no iiu:>re^ii^aix«.tdii diaatig 
tbem. .y€re.dig|ufi04 ^^^ Jiie.raiil^ .a£ tor^ii& /or' 

JVOur,.<whkh. had been. i}gc:^tly iavem^iin/ijie 

•i ..; .i •....,'./ . ,. » .. •,•. ^ >•:. , . .s[j.. coiijijrt 
.. 'J. ,\ ' ..\/> ,.;» . 1 .* r ,. . .. \.)\ b 'Jii} ' 

, * Zosimus, I. 11. p. 1 }()• .Before the end of the ^f^^gP ^^ Cgfi* 
stantius, tfeWi^/x/h m////Wwere already increased to feur. '»^ 
V«le*ue ad Ammiftn* 1. x^. 4r 7; - ■' ' ^« t ,• ( 7 ,Ac.'i 

' 'f Thottj^ tlie ttiilitary cd«ht8 mid dukdis Ar^ fre^fentJf «Jfcii. 
lioned, both in hi&tory and ^b^ codp^^ wi^ayij|| ,hiyw^^fjj^ 
the Notitia for the exact Icnowledge of their number tcA st2» 
•lions. F6r the ihBt4f utioft,^ rank, priviJbgi^i, '&c.' bf the eckmts in 

f tttty of Godefroy. ' ^ 



^QOurt.c(f'C;oa^antme., A gdldjbek TivtB thei€9» ghap, 
sigR whni^ distiiiguS8hedr«the , office < of ' tlm c<>unbs 'J^/jt 
wd^dolM^; and besides their r{^y, ^ey* i^ettcd 
a libera) tilowanee euffi^ieant ta maiiitain .one bini* 
di«d .ffeid niiiiet|i sdurvai^ts^' a9(i. oh^ hundrt^ ^aftd 
Ii%^e%ht'h0rtes; • Th^tVef^-i^miitiy.piiohibited 
fi?0m iiiiedFmqg' in any«:ma^ii wh^ 
Ihe.-admmistra^n of jU^tke'ror the r^Viauie'} but 
die couicfiaiidiwha^* th^ ^xier^ised ^xnar the ttroopj^ 
^.<t^eir department, -^as ui4ep^]?4^^fO{ tb^^d^ 
tbomy of .the.niagifitrateii^ -About ^e>:$affiie tbm 
tki$f Gionstantin^ gaiNs i legal sanciidiii to ^tb^' j/^it 
^dsiasticalorder^ be in6dtu):ed,J4 the Rom^ epnVt 
fk^ tbe-nke balaace of the .civil and ebe^mUiiJEiry 
po^iivsecs. The emulation, aad .8ojQi»eUiiie8 !tb^v4i$t 
^rdv which x^gned between tY€( paro£e$i^iai)P 4f 
op|K>^te interests and incompatible. manmrclv.M^Gis 
pixM^tivte of ben^ial asid of r pernicious •con^t 
quencefti^ It was seldom to he. expeotedrTtbaaD clie 
general and the dyil govecuor of a vproviiiee 
^KHild .either conspire for the . -disturfaatice) or 
^onld unite .for . the servicej of Aeir ■ country. 
While the cyo^e delayed to. offer the aasistayde 
tthich the other disdained to i;oU(;:it^ the troops 
viary fraqnently remained without: Didf^S/or with- 
out supplies ; the public safety was betrayed, and 
the defenceless ^subjects were left exposed to the 
f^fyof tlje Barbai-ians, The divided* a4imnis]traf ■ 
tion, yhich had been formed by Constantine, rc- 
lajied the vigoau^^ of the state^ while it secured the 
tranquiftlty'ctf^t^^^ ^ ' 

Tiie wqmQiiy.pf Copsjantipe has beea dqs^ry^^- Bistinc. 
\j eenl^teA' for- anwtheir -innovatiott, -which cor- 

rupted 



tion of tbt 
troops. 
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cift'i^p. rt^>te(i militaiy discipline^ and prepared the ruin 
***" of the empiDe. The nineteen year$- which pre- 
ceded his finjtl victory over licioius, had been a 
period, of UceMe and intestine war. The rivals 
yrhch contended for the possession of the Roman 
wofld^ ji^d withdrawn, the greatest part of their 
forces from the guard of the g^eral frontier.; 
imd the principal cities which formed the boan- 
d^ry ttf their respective dominions were filled with 
spldierS) who considered their countrymen as their 
|hpst implacable etiemi^ Afrer the use of thesip 
Hiterniad, garrisons had ceased with the civil war, 
fhe cona^eror Wanted either wisdom or (irmnes^ 
to I'evive the severe disciptihe erf Diocletian, and 
to suppress a fatal indulgence, Which habit had 
endeared and almost confirmed to the .military or- 
der. From the reign of Constandne, a popuJAi* 
and even legal distincdpn was admitted l?etween 
the palatines • and the Borderefs.; tie tfoops of 
the court as they were improperly styled^ j^id. the 
Itroops of the frontier. The former, ^elev^tted. by 
the superiority of their pay and privileges, jver? 
permitted, except in the extraordinary emergenr 
cijes of waf, to occupy their, tranquil 8tatK>ns iii 
tKe heart of the provinces* The most flouri^hini^ 
cities were oopr^sed by the intolerable weight ^^f 
ig(uarter8. Ine soldiers insensibly forgot the vir^ 
lues of tneir profession, and contracted only thei 
\, '..y -.'/•■'.■■■ .. . ; I -iriee^ 

classes of Roman troops is very darkly expressed in the liistc-*' 
riansy the laws, and the Notitia* Conscut, however, the copious" 
fiarwtU/on or abstract, ^hich Godefioy has drawn up of the 
veventh book/ de .Re Mi&tari, of the Theodosian Code, kviiv 
tit. i. teg. 18, L. viii. tit. i. leg. 10. 
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Yices of c^vil life, lliey Wjsre either de^i^ed hf g H a p, 
tiae industry of ihechahic trades,^ oi- enervated by v 
the luxury of baths and theatres. Tfeciy soon be^ "^ 
c^me careless of thaf inartial exercises, curious 
in their diet and apparel ; and while they inspired 
terror to the subjects of the empire, they trembled 
at the hostile approach of the Baroariahs *. Th« 
chain of fortifications which Biocleti^n and IM 
colleagues had extended ,along the baillts. of thd 
gj^eat rivers, was no longer maintamed with', the 
same care, or defended with the same vigilance. 
The ' numbers which sdll remained under the 
* name of the troops of the frontier, might be suf- 
fideiit for the ordinary defence. But their spirit. 
f(^ degraded by the humiliating reflection, that 
they who were exposed to the hardships and 4w- 
gers' bf a perpetual warfare, were rewarded dhl^ 
witifi'abput two-thirds of the pay a|id e^moluments 
which Were, lavished on the troops of the fiourf. ^ 
fey^i the bands or legions that were raised the 
Aearest Id the level of those unworthy £»vourite$^ 
^ere iS sorAe measure disgr?iced by the title of . 
hBfaoirf Which they were allowed to assume. It 
\lrai ih vain that Constantine repeated the most 
ir^^ftit menaces of fire and sword against the 
Sorcerers who should dare^o desert their colours, 
t<i conjruve at the inroads of the Bat^^fi^^ns, or to 

. partiapate 

<r J3i Ferox erat in sups miles et rapax, ignavusvero inliostef et 
fiactU6^ Ammian. 1. xxii. c. 4. He observes that they loved 
dc^vnjjbc4f in4^^^?^i8 of majblej ?and. that ithcir itjUjpr were 

W}rfci;^pi9n their swords..- , . • . . - : 






succeeding* printer lib6iineci-to'test<>re die^eff^itgtft 
and nutnlji^rd bf the fr onfief grtrrfson^, the empJre, 
tilbt2^tas( moiffent of^lts'dii^solti^oit, contkia^ 

hain ^m vastily> or sd wkkly iirtkted by the hand «f 

G6ii9tiintm«4' - /" -^'•'•i V.-. •. ;.r - ' ;. •- '• ■ >- 
Redaction if^Jhc ^ifi«i|i!ttkl polity; of divicBifg ^bater^ Hi 
feg^ww* oiiilied^ bf feducing whatever is ^fninetit, of dfeid^ 
tag' every, acave pointer,' and of expecting that Khfe 
mwt fe^bte v?ill- p^ote the most obedient; ^seeiJUl 
to pervade thednstitutioh® of several pi-iftce^i ^d 
pbrtiotflartythosfe of CoMtaaitiri^/ ^TFhfe rnarti*!' 
pHdis of 'the kgions, whose victorioas ^anips had 
soi often* been the scene of- tebellidti, l^as lidU- 
rished^by^die^ memory of their pdst eixploifs, 4lh(J 
the" *cbnfido*ferte$s of ifeeir afctual strfehgth. ^A^ 
Img' «i^ .they nfahitain»^^ theii^ afi^ie^ leSfobH^^ 
' nvfiftt iof she thou^hd meh.^ ^ey sub^ist^; utiAe¥^ 
the^fretgir of DJq^il^an, eafA of tlii^ft ttilgly,^ 
visiW*^^ aiffi* "inipoi^fiint^ object in *«' thiStit^ hfi^ 
tdfy-6f th^'Romaii em^e.^ A fevir ye^i^^ftil'-' 
Wtttxiis; ^kbesd * gigalitid • bodied were ' shnliikk ' t<i^^* 
veiyi dlminutitfe siz^ ; arid ' when >^^*^l^gi6ii&/ 
\v!th som^ au5iiK&ri^^, d^fafided th^ ^dty of Arffla^ 
against the Persians, the total garrison, with the 
' inhabitants 

* Cod. Theod, I vii, tit. i. %, V tit. ^\l Icg^ 1. ,^efi^^, 

weD^^aflist. of the World, voUii. p. 19, Xb«t1wii!?4^i«tarian^ 

who is not ^ufiiciently known>.ljifHJ|ur«, to justify tho jq^w^pt^jf, 

an^P<j!icy.i9fppn>tantii?e. , ■ ,.. . ,/.i;^>i -; 

-M^ ',.. r ...,-■•;•.. ^ ' •'.''.;''- /" ••. •nrnoT* 
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y[i;kHtaift$t<^'%i0th feexes, aiiA^he^peirtaotB pf the. owxk 
4e$?rtfd cQMttfty, -cKd; not eKc^e4 .tbe^fttainber ef .J°y'^ « 
tweM:y^ tho\isjuid |^«oii$ » v- Frouj Aia fect^ and' 
fmm ^^^^Uar ejcamples,? there' kr^tsoo; to bteUeve^ 
thoc -the C(0n$l«udoa of the rlegibnary trbopa, tt^ 
whjcb they ipartiy owed their ^vaSoitr and disci^ 
pUne, ii^»s dise^ved hy Consimtine $ and 'that fi^ 
iMtqcteof RomMi itifiintiy, which i6till 48Bi»ned the^ 
same names and the same honours^ coofiasted tmly 
c^ o&e thousand or ^ftfteen hiuiKlk^ed mm t« The 
conspiracy of $o Hiany separate detaohmehts, each 
of iwhich was awed by (he sense of ite own weafc* 
nes5> could easily be checked ^ and<^the successom 
ofCoAs^dntiiLe might indulge their loVe of, osten-* 
ttj^on^ by.iasping their orders to cme huiidrfa^ ^9d> 
thirty 4WiO legionsf iflecribedoyi the itfiua(er-rollj.of 
their* nunierous&rn^esw The reniaindetf of their 
ttpops wa& distrihuted kito several hiiitiidved <to+. 
horts ol^nfaBtry^^fMAd «quadr<Mi8 of cai[alry*.rThfir 
zx^m^im^ tiil^s^ jind ensigns^ is^e calculated no 
iim^e tf|i:roj5, and to display the vAriefy of \»a* 
tion^i;^feo .T?^yched:im4er the impfrinl stancfcird^ 
A^ ^*^:ws|ige ^a^ left of that/s^w^resipip^f' 
city^i /Whfffh^ i»« ^exages. <tf f freedoia ^nd • jvifltory, 
had^di^jJBgvrishedrthe J|i^e of battle <rf a^^oistaa 
ar^yfi^m the qoarfjused.;host of an Awatlc mor 
i^^lifp^^ I. 'I ^A^.vQiOxe pardcul^w-, enumeration^ dravm 

nit i.;!/; '.; ♦■ •"■ . ' '^y- t ;•■ .-' 'i -v .from 

* Ammian. 1. xix. c. 2. He observes (c. 5.J that the despe- 
rate saflies of two Gallic ledons were like an handful of water 

thffeW'6n a* great cJdnft*grtti<*n. ' 

•t'!Pirid«>io« # Notitiim, J>. 96. MciBfc^iiiei de PAeademi^ 
des lTi«cfrij>tioh8, torn. *xv. -p. 49U ' * ^ '*'" , ' ". 

J Roxnana acies unius prope formae erat et Homlnum et af- 
mpnim genere.— Regia acies raria magis multis gentibus dissi- 

militudine 
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CHAP* from the N$Hiia^ p4gbt eicercise i|ie ^Si^gHf/^^i 
i_^/ ' u aatM|uary ; bi^t tl^e lusto|ian will a>x^tesa hiai- 
self with ob6ery|i)tg9 ttiat ti^e. numbeir pf p^miar 
nent stati^qs or garrison? ^^l^^shed ^.^% froa^ 
tiers of the eippire, ai^ouitfed to 5v« himdi^ wd 
eighty-^ree I , ij[id th^t« ui^er the auccessors. of 
Comtantine^ th$ iH>mpJi.^]te. forqe.of ^^ ^iiifaty 
establi^sieiit waa cQmpijited at six hw^drefl ai^l 
forty-five thousand §Qi4ier$ *• ^ effort «o pj;^ 
digious surpassed the wants ef a m«re ancient^ a&d, 
die faculties of a later^ period* , 
pificiiity ^ ^ varipua state? of society^ anniea are. ten 
of levici. cruited from veiy diiSer^t motives. , Baurbarims 
are urg^ biy the love of war i'the citiz^ of g 
free republic may be prcwpled by a prkidpl^ of 
duty ; the subjects^ or at, least the nobles of. a nyi>^ 
narchy^ are animated by a si^timeiit of t|oiig(ur ; 
but the timid and luxurious inhabitants of a de«^ 
clinipg empire must he. allured into the seirvice 
by the bopet of profit^ or conqpeUed by ik^ dread 
df puni9hment. The resources of the Roman tresk 
sury were exhausted by the. incresvie lof pay, by 
die repetition of donatives^ and by the iorenikm 
of new emoluments and* indulgences, wMch, in 
the opinion of the provincial youth, might com- 
pulsate the jbardsh^ and dangers of a nnlikaV 
ry Ufe. Yet, although the stature was. lower- 
ed, 

Hiilitudiite wnaovstti anxffioramqueerat. T. Liv. I. xKxvii. c. 39> 
40, FUminius» ei^en befone the fsvent, bad compaivd t^ amf 
of Antiochus to a auppert in wliick the fiethof one ^e aniiiii^ 
ivat divertififN) bj tbe ekiU of the csoka. Serthe life of Flami- 
niu« in Plujb^vch. - 

* A^thiaa, 1, v. p. 157. edit- Louvre. 



ed*9 zMun^lk slaves, at least t^ a ta^^it connivaiice^ en a r. 
were indiscritninately. received into the ranks, the •_i_ ^ ''^ 
insttrmouiitable dlificiltty of procurifig a regula^ 
and adequate sapf^ly of vdlunteers^ obliged the 
lemperbrs t»* adopt more efiectusd and fcoercive 
methodi?. The htnds'liestowed ba the vetehin^, 
aa the ikee reward of their VStlour, i#ere henfee- 
forvard granted under a ^dttdition, which een- 
tains: the first rudiments of tli^ feudal tenures } 
that their sons,;*ho succeeded* to Ae inheritance, 
^lould devote themstslvee to the profes^on of 
aniK, t& soon as they attained the age ef mm^ 
hood i aiid thei^ cowatdly refusal was punished by 
the loss rf htootir, of fbrtuhe, or even of Kfef* 
But as «bfe 'ailritisd' 'growth of the sons of the rete- 
rarti bore a very small proportion to the demands ' 
of the ^service, levTes of men were frequently re-^ 
quired frord the |5rovinceS, and every proprietot 
^Hrasr dbligeil eiAer to take tip arms. Or to procure 
ar sub^ttfte, ^Vr to purchase M^ exemption by th^ . y 

psLftamtii a heavy finei The sum of forty^two 
pie^fes'6f^^<5ft!, to whith it iJSras reducedy ascertain^ 
thd'^ic^bfta^t^ price of volunteers, and the reluc- 
VoiiiMli^ r '-* --F 7*" -•''••* tante' 

* y^^Btiaian (Codl Thsgid^a. Lirii^ i^ xiiulig. Si)*&ceb^ . 
itandard at fiie fee^ a^yen iuq^ps, ^bout five f^four ii|<j|e« *. 
and ^' hdf English fneasure; It hj^d formerly Been five feet ' 
ten (bM^hesy and in the best corps kix Romain feet. Sed tunc 
erat an^plior miiltitudo, et plures sequebantur militiam ahnatan. 
Vegetiiw de Re MiHtari* 1 i: c. jl. 

f See tkn#c> titles, Dk* Veteraiiii, md Be FifiirVeferMo- 
ruin, in thfli.teveotk book o^ the Theodoiitii Code. Tlie age 
at wbichnMr militaff d^rvioe was Required) taifkd ttim twenty* 
fii% td sixteen. If tbtr sons oi the veterans app^sMd Ivtth a 
horse, they had a right to ^evvQ in the cavalry ; tlfn> hamsM 
gave them some valuable privileges. v 



^ THE ©aCLINE AND FALk 

Q H A p. tanoe ^ilb whk)i tbei gqvdmment adoikt^ of thb 
V », ^ ■ i alternative ** Such: M^a^ the horror for the pro^ 
fession of a ^eWeir) which b»d affected, the: himi^ 
of tl^ degenerate Romans/ that tmxky o£ tie 
youth, of Italy, ani'Ae previnceb, chose to^ cut 
off the fingers /of their, right hand td ^cape froon 
bei^g press^^ in^athe ser^rice^ ind/iihie abrange ex- 
pedient Ayaa Sjc^ cQmmonLy practised^^as. ito desserve 
the fiw«re antitiadvfr^ion ^i ithe law«t^ aad ape^ 
cuUar name in the Ladn ianguagejr i 
Increase of The. introducQQn of B^bariaiid ant©' the. Roman 
awjuiiariea. aarmies became every day more umveisai) more 
^ecessiary) *nd more; fatal. The most .datripg of 
the Scythi*fts^ of the Goths, and of the Germaw, 
who delighted in war, and who found it more 

profitable 

* Cod. Theod. 1. vii, tit, xiii. leg. 7. According to the his- 
torian Socrates (See Godefroy ad 16c. ), the same emperor Va- 
ktift aometittNfs required &ighljy piec!eft lif gold&r a recruit. In 
the following law it is faintly expressed^ that slaves shall j^t 
be admitted inter optimas lectissimorum militum turmas. 

f The person and property c}f a Roman .knight, who had 
mutilated jus two sons^ were s(dd at public auction by order of 
Augustus. (Sueton. in August! c, 27.) THe moderation of 
that artful usurper proves, that 'this example of ^verity was 
)ustiiied by the spirit of the tinaes. Ammiamis flakes a, dis* 
tinction between the effeminate ttalians and the hardy Gauls. 
( L. XV. c. 12.) Yel only fifteen years afterwards, Valentiniafn, 
in a law addressed to the pracfect of Garf, is obligbd to enact 
that these cowardly deserters shall be burnt alive, (Cod. Theod. 
^. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 5.) Their numbers iii Illyricutn wei*e ko coh- 
siderable^ that the province complained T>f a scarcity of recruits, 
(Id.leff. 10.) . 

:|: Tney were called Murci. Murc'ulus is found in Plautus 
and Festusy'todedote a lasy- and' coward^ parsony wh»9 ac- 
cording to Amobius and Aijguftin^ was under the immediate 
protection of the goddess Murcia^ From this particular in- 
stance of cowardice, murcare is used as synonymous to mutilarty 
by the writers of the middle Ladnity* See Lindenbrogius» 
and Valesius ad Anunian. Marcellin. 1. xv* <$. 12, 



pn^abiie M &dMd tlmi to ravligie the prdVinces, c H a p. 
were eiiroMi^di nm iDiily in the auxiliaries of thdr 
reqpettkd nations, but in the kgions themselves^ 
and aihotig the m<5st di^tingliished of the Palatine 
troops^ ' As iihey freely miiigled with the sub- 
jects of the empire, 'they gi^adually learned to 
itespae their manners, isyrut to imitate their arts. 
They abjtir^ the implicit reverence which the 
pride dF Rdme^ had exacted frcwm their Jgnorance^ 
while they acquh^d^&e knowledge and* possession 
of thase advantages by which alone she support- 
ed/her defclfeing greatness. The barbarian soK 
diers, i^ho displayed any military laleniSj were 
advaifLced, without exception, to the most impor* 
tantKrommands ; and the names' of the tribunes, 
of the counts and dukes, and of the generals 
themselves, betray a foreign origin, which they 
no longer condescended to disguise^ They were 
often* intrusled with the conduct of a war against 
thelt fcountrymen ; and though most of them pre- 
ferred the ties of allegiance to those of blood, 
they did not always avoid the guilt, or at least 
the jsjiispicion,'of holding a treasonable correspon- 
dence trith the enemy, of inviting his invasion, or 
of sparing hi^ retreat. The camps, and the pa- 
lace of'tht? son of Gonstafttine, were governed by 
the powerful faction of the Franks, who preser- 
ved the strictest connection with each other, and 
>yith itheir. country, and who. resented every per- 
sonal affront, as a national, indignity *.■ When 
u: ...n , ,.,, .. . F2 ; • the. 

. .^.M^n^ps-rsadhibitis Fiiand^: quorum ea tempestate ia 
palatio multitudp ^orebat, erectius jam loqueb^itui; tumultuaba- 
turquc. Aramian. 1. xv. c. 5. 
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CHAP, the tyrant CaUgula was swpteted of aa btemioit 
H ^ ^ ?' * to mvest a very «traon!inary candidate TO^ the 
consular rdbes, th^ sacrilegious profanaticok would 
have scatcdy excited less aston:bhinent^ if^ instei^ 
of a horse, the nobliest i3ui^lt^ di Germany or 
Britain had V^en the 6b]ect of bb choke. The^ 
^evolution of Arefe cetitbries had produced so re^ 
markable a change in thfi^prejudices rfthe people, 
&at, with the p^bfic approbation, Constandne 
shewed his successors the example of bestoi*4ng 
the hoik>urs of the tonsulship on the Barbarians, 
whOi by thteir merit arid serrices, had deservM'to 
be ranked swnong the first of the Romans *• BtcC 
as th^se hardy veterans, who had been educated 
fe the* ignorance or contempt of the laws, wer^ 
incapable of exercising arty civil offices, the powers 
of the human mind were contracted' by the irre^ 
dondleable separation of talents as well as of prd- 
feisrfons. The accomplished citizens df the Ore^k 
and Roman repuUics, vJhose charaetetis coUM a^ 
^pt themselves to the bar, the senate, the camp, 
dr the 8ehf)6b(, had learned to writt,-t6 '^lelakv 
and to act, with the same sj^rit, and with bqtiall 
abilities. •'-•• ■ '.'"■'' -• • '^^ '^ -''••* ^': 
sevtn mi. IV. ' Besides the magistrates and gefaeraisi Hirho 
Sll^i^ ^ ^ distjuice frtmi the court diflFused their date* 
■■ '■'^^' - ' -; ^atefl- 

.. , ^ .. .. ^ ■ : .-..^ .-f ..:, 

* B^bp^^ftr^, tPHwwn privRil^i ad , ^^\n fmm mn^mfi^ ,«t t|:^- 
beas consulares. Ammian. 1. xx. c. 10. Eusebius. (in Vit, 
Conftantiti. Kir. c. 7.) and Aarelmd Victor sseeiA to cdminn tkie 
tr}^)^ pfthas |»s^itm.; jfX in tbe t^irtf'^twO'COnatiliirlEdidfUif 
the reign of CoBStanjckie, I cannot discQver the qame of 9 sifu^e 
jSarbariaD. f should therefore^ interpret the liberality of iMt 
plinoes at relative to the onuwtenU^ rather than to the office, 
«f the Gonsulfthipu 
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gated authority over the provinces and armies^ cHap. 
the emperor conferred the rank of Illustrious on >— y>,, > 
seven of his more immediate servants^ to whose 
fideJUiQr he intrusted bis safety, or \m counsels, or 
iiis treasures, iv The {mvate apartmca^ts of th^ 
paiace were governed' by a. feyourite ^unuchi who^ 
in the kmguage of that age, was staled t\itpr^^ Thcditsi^ 
;fititf or pra^fect of the sacred bed-chamber. His ^**^ 
duty was to attend the emperor in his hours oi , 
fitate^ car in those of amusement, adad to perform 
.about his person all those menial services^ which 
cap only derive their splendour from the influence 
of royalty. Under a prince who deserved to 
feign, the gr^t chat)aber}ain (for such we may 
call ivm) was an useful and humble domestic ; but 
jBm artful domestic,; who improves every occasion 
of: ^mguarded confidence, will insen^bly acquire 
over |L feeble mind that ascendant which harrii 
idttloni and joncomplying virti^e q^n seldom ob* 
c4ti« The d^enerate grandspi^is of Theodosius, 
W^o weTje invisible to their subjects, and com 
t^mptibie, to 4iieir enemi^, exalted the praefects 
of their bed-chamber above the heads of all the 
minist^S: c^ the palace ^ ; , anfl even his depifty, 
the firs): pf the ^lepdid train of slayes ^\^q waited 
^i the presence, was thought woithy to rank be^ 
fore the respectable proconsuls of Greece or Asia. 
The jmisdiction of : the chamberlson was ackhow^ 
leidg^d by the counts ^ or superinteridants, who re* 
gula^ the two important provinces^ of the mag7 
ijjif jcence pf the wardrobe, and qS the luxury of the 
ij , ' - F 3 imperial 

♦ Cod. Theod. 1. vj. tit. ?• , 
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CHAP, impmal 'table"*. 2. The principal admimstfa- 
' ^ ' ^ tioii of public affairs wai committed to t^ie dili- 
The mat- gence and abilities of th^, master of the 'offices ^i. 
offices. He was the supreme magisttat6*of the palac^, inr 
spected the discipline , of the. civil and ,^imiitafy 
schools y and received appeal^: from all parts of; the 
empire; in the causes which related to thatlnu^ 
merous army of privileged persons, who,.as the 
servants . of th6 ^ourt, had obtained, for them* 
selves and families, a right to decline the autho-^ 
^ity of the ordinary judges-' ThecorrqspbhdeiiiCe 
between the prince and his subjects was managed 
by the four scrinia, or ojfEces of this minister of 
state. The first was appiiopriated to memorials^, 
the second to epistles, the third to petitions, and 
the fourth to. papers and orders of a miscellaneous 
kind. Each of th^e lyas directe4 by an, inferios 
piaster of f-e^pectable dignity, and the^hole busi* 
iiess was dispatched by an hundred and forty-eight 
secretaries, chosen for the mo(5t part from the 
profession of the law, on aecoiiiit of the variety 
of abstracts of reports and refereiices which fxe» 

qu^ntly 

^ By a wry singulaF metaplipr, borrowed from the military 
character of the fii*6t emperors, the steward of their household 
' v»8 Styled the count of their camp ( comes castrensis ) . Cas^ipdo- 

rius very seriously re| resents to him, that his owii fame, atrd that 
of the empire, must depend on the opinion whi?h forei^ ambas- 
«adors.may conceive of th^ plenty and magnificence of the royal 
table. (Variar. 1. vi. epistol. 9.) , " 

f Guthcrius (de Ofiiciis domus August x^l. ii, c- 20. 1. iii.) 
has very accurately explained the functions of the master of the 
AfBces, ^rid the constitution of his subordinate scrlnld. Bni 
' hd vainly attempts, on the most doubtful authority, to deduce 
Irom the time of the Antonines, or even of Nevo, the'Ongin of 
a- magistrate who c?.nnot be found in history 'before the teign of 
Constantine. * * ' ' ' 
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4)a^Q(jlyjiK:ciiiTedin(4^eIaBDercise of tteir setrm)" chap. 
inactions; f mm -ai condescension, which dn for* ■_, . ^ -' * 
»er Ages *wouid JiaVje: been < esteemed unwo]?thy if 
die Roman ncijesty, a particuhLi secretary vn^ Uliy , 

lowed for-thqi-Gjeek lAhguage;^ and interpreters 
,wer^ appoinl?drtx>^rfeehie:theand3asgaddrs.of' the 
Barb^ian^ : jbu^the;^fiepaxtxnem of fpreign aifairs, 
which cc^stiiittes ?;G(f essential a^rt of modern po- 
iicy^ sddom diverted;li^eIaitfiaii^on.bf the master 
jof .thoiaffieesu. .Hisionjihdlwas more seriously en* 
gaged by the .geiiamlttdirection o£ .the ;pasts and 
ars/enal^ of ihe.iempirek. TJtie/e >w«re.. thirty -four 
xitiea, fifiteeai© the east» and. nineteefn intlyewest, 
ijft whidi 'regular companies <ii: workmen Ivere 
p^rpetuaiUy <emplQyed^ in iabriqating. defensive ar^^ 
mpvor^ Qffe»sif/Q;W:e2^ans.of. all sorts, an4 military 
jQflgia^s,} which wer^.d€pQ$itedia!tbe arsenals, and 
p^casionally delivered for the service of the troops. 
3. In the course of nine centuries, the office of The ^iwe 
quastor^ had experienced ^a very singular r^yolji- 
tion* In the infancy of Ropie, two inferior magi- 
strates were annually dected by the people, to re- 
lieve the consuls from the Invidious management 
of the public- treasure * ; a similar assistant was 
granted to ey^y proconsul, . and to every, praetor, 
who exercised a military or provincial command ; 
with th(? extent of conquest, the two quaestors 
were gtadusrlly multiplied to the number of four, 

F4 : of 

* Tacitus (Aiinal, xi- 22.) 8ays» iJiattiie firsf quaestors were 
dected by the people, sixty-four years after the .foiindatioa of 
the republic ; but ]>e is of opioioji, that they had» long before 
that period^ beea annually appointed. by the consuls, and eren 
by. the kings. But thi9 obscure point of antiquity i^. Contested 
J>y other writers. 
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. ^^ tiie 8ea^» a^d si just iippe of Q^iill^kg>1)bfe ho* 
. ^luiTjCf i |h€l >iie{)\|]bi^ ' . Whib(> J^giumie afistled 

4pr [lather indeed qf^noimonatuigi, ^t ontm prqx>r^ 
Oqci of c^i^ds^teB^aildiit vra$^his4cb$tc^ to sdact 
on^^ t&ese distuigisiribad'yotttbft, ta rctdii^ o^«' 
IJQCis orvqnstles^iQitb^^asaeiiifa^ iherseaiate^'t. 

^eed^u^ .porindes ; thie oo^tokinal. cMimts$i6ii .was[ 
.f;$tablished asY^ poTQiaiieHt'o^e; a|td the fMO^*- 
ed q^iBBstov,. ^^sianii^ ^a new ^ more ^ius^ous 
i^lj^axwdar^ zlm^ survived %W ^Mj^retfejon of bk 
i»ncieiit,aiid.tisd^^coUe9igl\e$|. <Aa dve oi^^t 

^ Tacitus ( Annal. xi. 22,) feems to consider twenty as the 
li%l)e«t iiuixiMr of quaestors ; and Dion. (1. xliii. p. 374f.) insi- 
fluatea thatif tke dictator Coesar once created foUy^it was only 
i0 faalitate t}^6>p9yi«ieQt of ai^ inmexise debt of ^vatituxk*. X^it 
the augmentation which hi made of pneton subsisted tinder the 

idioceediiig reigni» • . ^ . * ' 

. . f l^^|oa,<in A^gwtt ^* ^^ ^' Tomnii ad- lee. ^Bion. Cts, 
f.755. ^ ■ . * ■ '/.;«. '- ••- .'■ • 

: % The youth and inexpenence of the.qtiaefetDrsy^»ho.eiite|«d 
jpfijt^il|ipQ^taiit iidftce iii;thetrtweQty-«filth year( Lipsv EiCturs. 
ad Tacit. U iii. D. )» engaged Augustus to remove them frotn the 
"numaaetuapt ^f the treasuty ; and tbofi^h they were restored by 
paifdiw^: tbty seem to hare been fixity dismsscd by Hoirow 
(Tacit. Anoal. xxii. 99. Suelon. in Aug. c. 86. is* (Haudj f; ^4. 
bioD. p.696. 961»ftc. Plia.Epistol.x.Saet alibi.). In the 
provinces of the imperial division* the pkce of the quasstof^ was 
more ably supplied br the fkr9curator4 (Dion.- Cms^ p» 707. 
Tacit, in Vit. Agrieot Om 15^) ; '^r» as tkey.treyie afterwards 
aiBed, r<9tiofuJ$u ( Hm* Aogutt.^ p. 1 SO^) But in the pro- 
vinces of the senate we may still, discover a «eries of -^sstora 
pUj;b^imgft.of 'MaicuB Anlpainus.' Sed tha InacnfitioM h£ 
.--.;n . ■ .. -\ • ' •Gruter> 
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iimi$^^«^hthe<}Gnipo8e^ chap. 



peror %). acquired thi» force^ andy at lengthy die 

^f fermiof ^abselqte edicts; he-mas tonsHered as the 
aiipSMentathre of the. Idgt^tk)^ pow<^, the* c^ 
4vf:4fkrro<MmiQ(ii^ and dhe or^iitkl acmitte of dir ciirfl 
jiHisfmKlenceir Hi& ufas Gometknes invited: td take 
iBt'4eaifiii the Mqpsoni^judicature of the imperol 
conslitMy, Nidth 4ie prcetcrriah frjcfects, and the 

^^mastst of ttiB' qfficds ; and' he "cr&s frequently re- 
<4ae8fed)tx>:^iietohre«ttie dcyibtB of inferior judges ; 
^bat ad^fae ^WflB dot Ofxpressed vricfa a variety of sub<- 
odiiaiteiDtemess,' Us ieisiire hnd talents ^v^^ere emr 
'f4oyed^'tO(culti:vate liMC Unified style of do* 

• nptemt^^ twtichi ki' tbe^ dorruptibn of taste and 
dabjguaf^,^!! pf^s^ftvm the- majesty of the Roman 
;ia^^t» In ^some respectBj th^ offids of the im- 
periid quMtor may be cMipa^ with thstt cf a 

» Ma^ern chancellor ; but the use of a great sea!^ 
which seem$ to have been adopted by the ilUt^te 

'BaybariainB, 

^jGruteVy tke Epistlet of FHny, and a decisife fact iri the Au« 
miaUn htit^iy^'p* 64. )• From Ulpian we may ledrn, ^Pandect* 
L i. tit. 13.),diat under the ^vtrnment of th6lu>tlBebr6«venlt» 
tljteir provincial administratioa' was aboliahed ; apd in the 4u]}- 
sequent troubles, the annual or triennial elections of qusestors 
.flgMBt 4iaive natiivatiy cxmed* ' • 
■ti. *• Cum pRUis nomkie et epittolas ips^ dictaret, et edicta con- 

^^.^cribenet) orationesque in eenatu recitarety etiam qusbsldris vice. 

^ISuefeoii. m Tit. c* 6. ' The office imist have acquired itewdigni- 
'tfSf^hifch)wa8«coa0ton9tty'Q|pecuted by the heitvappai^nt of the 
lempice* Trajan intrusted the same bare to Hadnan his quxstor 

•^atid cou^^' Ser Dbdwell frtelection. Cambden. x. 'xii p. 962 

■rt^39lM'... -./ ... •. t . . •. 

V "t *q "> * > < ■ i i ■ » Tewistedicta damrutj 

/ * /• Supplicihut letponsa.— 43racula re^ J 

.... . £loquio crevere tuo.; fiec di^nitt* lAi)[iuam ; * 

. . < ^Majestas meminit oeael Romana loeutam^ 
Ckuidimi ia Conauht. Mall. Tbaodon Sd; ISee Uk^tt Sy«a« 
•pnchus (£pi8toI. i. 17.) and Cassiodorius (Variar. vi. 5.). . 
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is K A B. fiarba^aii£^ was Tterevintarodi^ced^taitfiest th^ipn^ 
^^. ^'_ ,■ Jic jjiCt^af the fixaperon^ 4. Tbel ^ctraptdbmi^ 

surer. on';ti;ie tafeasui^ivg^Tcral of tfai^ rBveirae^rmkfe^iie 
inisDlftiiit perhaqpft olEiiipculcating^; tK^t evary-f stj^ 
vtoit^flcwed'. fromiotha.: yofaiiMary bcatntju a£^:tbp 
juoniurdh. : Tk^ conceiib > ths s^alnpst . itifiv£B^*iletai 
i)f) the atpaual and liati^r ^xpence. a£^h6^;«f^ and 
inilkaiy; >94ministsati9a' . ia ev«ry part, .of . ar /gneal: 
jempim^ wcmld^exEjeedctiie powers iof>the>m<B^ 
gprotis /imaginat]t9D^' bXhe aftuai; -mzoKikt/.^mir 
play^i several hundne^d persons^ dxAs&kX^ hai» 
^jeveQ. different c^pai^ wiuchy.iver^ artfulfy.cobr 
.tiived to examine: and. control (heir re9pKtQ^ 
operaubona The mulcitdde of . tbese ageN^ J)j»db a 
M^uml tendency to iocnea^ ; and it ivas ' ms>tt 
ithan oxM:e tl^^ugbt expedient to td^misQ Xo th^r 
x^tive. homes the useless. «up^amner;ariea,,whft» 
des^ting their honest labours, had pres^d with 
top. niuch eagerness into the lucrative profession 
of the finances*. Twenty-nine provincial re* 
c^Y^^^ o^ whom eighteen were honouT^d ;\jvjth 
4ie title of county <u>rresponded with the .trea^ 
^urer \ . jind he extended his jurisdiction over the 
mines from whence the precious mets^s, were, exr 
tracted. over the mnts, in which they were con- 
verted mto the current coin, and oyer the public 
treasuries of the most important cities, where they 
were deposited for the service of the state. The 
foreign trade of the empire was regulated by this 
. minister, who directed likewise all tlie linen and 

woollen 

•>'^C5tLT[*leod^ I v% tk.'SO. Cod. Justinian. 1. xii. tiu 2% 
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tsrtxiUen maiiufeictures, in whidh the miccessive cmap. 
operations of sf^ifioing^ weavingvand dyemg'jifrere r-r-^-^^ 
executed, chieflyi'by.'womeii of a servile coridilioif; 
foi^ theusc df the pilace bnd army,^ Tw&^y^Ax 
of these institutions are enuimeisited in. tbii intelsi^ 
tn^iQere thte ails^had.*beerf mojrtexecently'iittMduced, 
and X st3i ' larger . proportion, mayi be . allowed iat 
the industrious provinces .cf thfe %att *. S. 'Be- The pn- 
«ide§ the public revalue, .^ich^an absolute mo* l^r^^' 
narcM'tnight levy axKl expetad accordiSng to'tts 
pi^sdre, the emperors^ in the capacity of cipU* 
lent citizens^ potecssed a v^ exteaiave property, 
v^hrch was administered by the cotht^ or treasure 
di't/ie private estate. Some part had perhaps been 
the;^uiaeiit deiiiesnes of kings -and republics j 
soihe accessions might be deriifed firoih the 'fe* 
inilies^ u-hich nvtoe successively invested with the 
piirpte; but die most} considerable .iwortuih flowed 
frdm the impure source of confiscjations and for- 
feitiires/: The imperial estates; were scattered 
through the provinces^ from Msntitama to Bri- 
taitt ; but the rich and fertile soil of Cappadocia 
tempted the monarch to acquire in that country 
his fairest possessions f, and either Constintine 
tt his successors embraced the occasion bf justify, 
ing avafice by religious zeal. They suppressed. 

the 

/ .* la the .depznrtments of tie two counts of the treuyjvjt the 
€^tcTt\ part of the Notuta happens to b^ very defective. It may 
be observed, that we hadi a treasury-chest in London, anda gy- 
twceutm or manufacture at Winchester. .But Britain was not 
.thought worthy either of a mint or of an arsenal. Gaul alone 
possessed three of the former, and eight of the latter. 

t Cod. ThjHrf. J. vi^.tit. xxxw kg, 2. and Godefrosr ad loc. 
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* . • ' ' ' . f •' .V 

c H AiT, ^ rioh Cemf^le cS Coman2U| whe»e the high-pnett 
of. ijlie ^oddete of var su{^>ortedtbe .dignity of a 
mvar^ga pdaoe ; and they applied to tlieir .^n^ 
T«te use.the a»aecrated Vrnds^ which were i]iha« 
Inttd \xj m [thonsauQyi si^cts or slaves: of ;tho 
Btity and. her tminii^Brs *i JStdt these wtr^i xxn 
tht y^faiableiill^bitasits; the piaios that stretcb 
^ireka the loot of Mount Argseus to the banks ;6f 
tbefSanis^ fareed:ia.gtisn^oufi raceof horses^ j:t^ 
ariwaed above aU others in. the ani^ient worlds for 
dbdbr majestic shape, ,ai»l incompacabte swiftixe^ 
7h^ i^rns^ aismak^ destined for the service of 
^ palace a^d.the. imp^migaoxes, were fto^ 
tected by th^ laws from the profanatbn of a.vi4^ 
ga^ master f^ The demesnes c^tCapps^doda y^^xe 
important enough to require the. ip^ectioii of a 
cmnt\y officers of a^iiiferk>r rank wiere^aia(Miied 
ior the other p$irts of the empire ; and the ^fpifties 
of the priyate, as . wdil as .dK>se. of the put^Uc^ 
jtire^Burer, were maintamed in liie exercise of ith^ 
ividepeadent ibDcdons, and enc^wagjed tq c^^ 
•......" i . . ...,., ;.-.•• ,. > trol 

'•;:*'■'• ' \ '- .;'■•.•.'• ■ •' '. •* /'• rL 
*. Strabon* Geograph. !. xii. p. 809. The other te^ipfe oF 
Comanay in Pontus, was a colony from that of Cappadocia, l.iH/ 
p^895b Hie president DesBroBset (see his Saluste, trii^ P*2l.»} 
conjectttnesy that the deity adored in both Comanas wa6 Beltia, 
th^ Ventts of the east, the goddess of generation j a.?ery.difffer 
rciit being indeed from the goddess or wiar, 

f Cod. Theod. U X. tit. vi. de Grrc?geT>ominico: G^efrp^ 
has collected every drcmtistance of antiquity refative to the'Cap^ 
padocianlioTBes. One of the finest bteeds, the Falmatian, was tft^ 
fotfeiture rf a rdsel, iniiose estate lay about sixteen mika from 
T)^fia,near the'gti^ road bcttreeh ConstanllitJopfc irtd'Atttiod^ 

X JustinlaB {Npvcli. 30.) sul^ted tfee injoyinqi? oCthe«iwpt 
of Cappadocia to the immediate authority of the favourite evp- 
nuchy ivl^o pi^sided over the sacred bed-diamber. 
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trol the authority of the provindal magistrates*. Chap. 
6, 7I^The*choseft bands of cafvalry and ihfantry, . 7^7"' . 
triiich guarded' th^ person <tf the iertrf>eror, iref e J*;^^^ 
iiiidet the immediate command of the iw^ couttti mestics. 
cf'fi^ domestics. Tfeie-v^rhole humber consisted of 
Aree thousand iive hundred men, divided ^imo 
ieVen schools j or twal6ps, of fire ' hundred ekch J 
and in the east, mi^ honourablfe service was a!- 
ntost entirely approprisited to Ate Arriiemahs. 
Whenever^ on public <leren:A)riies, they were 
dhtwn lij^' in the coum and pbttJcoes of the pa^ 
hce, Aeir lolty siattire, sileht ofcd^, and splen^d 
arms toff Sliver and gold, displayed 1 m^inl porilp, 
not unwoqrthy of the Roman majesty f. From thfe 
^ea sichodls two companies of hbrsief ahd foot 
were isdected^ of the protectorsf, whose advan- 
tageous stkdbil was the hope and reward of the 
ittost &serting sohii^rs. They mouhted guard in 
Ae interior apai-tmeh^, and'wtere occasionally dis-* 
pat^h^ into the' prbvittces, to execute with cele^ 
rfty ind v^ur the ordcWbf Aeir master |. The 
cchmts hf Itoe ^onie^tics "had silecefeded to tlie of- 
mii" of the praetorian praefects ; like the praefects, 
Aey aspired from the service of the palace to the 
command of armies* 
I ' V'^/--'- ; ;■ • ■■ ' ■••'■' 'the 

♦ Cod/l'heod. L vi, tk/xxx» leg ;4s 5c9. : ... . . 

j; Pancirolus^p. 102. 186, The appearanpeof thfaemilitfry. 
domestics is cleteribed in the Latin'p6em of ConppUs, de Lau* 
^tu8 Jfustiii.'Uiii. Ii57*— 179.^ P. 419,420of the AppendiJp 
^ Hist, Byizantin. Roiti. 177^ 

J ,/Vnpip^f^uu^ Marcellinusii l/ehp senred so many years, obtain- 
ed only tlie ipanW of a protector. 'The first j(en among these ho' ' 
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OH A p^ -" Xhe< perpetUjEtli intefoounie bet^raesL' the Icotnt 

^^^'^^ and th© provinctJj >vajB facilkated/by the construe* 
tioH: of roadS' alnl the institution £^ posts. . Out 
these beneficial establishments :were accidentaily 
connected with^ a>.pernid6us and intolerable abusb 
Two or three hundred agents or ni£88enger8 vrer^ 
employed^ ^lnder th^ jurisdiction of the master of 
the ofEcesj'taannoUnce the names of the andual 
consuls^ and the edicts or victories of rthe empe^ 
rors. They insensibly assumed' the licence of ^e^ 
porting whatever they could observe- of Ihe' eoHr* 
duct dther of magistrates or of private dtiEens i 
and were soon considered as' the eyes of the mo-* 
narch *, and the scourge of the people. Under 
(he warm inflyence of a feebly ^«ign, thfey nuiitii 
plied to the incredible number of ^en thousand^ 
disdained the mild though frequent admcmits^nsr 
of the laws, and exercised in tiie profiiable nk-- 
nagensent of the posts a rapacious and insolvent opu 
pressiosi. These official spies, who regularly cor- 
responded with the » palace, were encouraged, -by 
favour and reward, anxiously to wa^h ithe'jiro- 
gress'of evigry treasonable desi^, from Ihe failif 
and latent sym^ptoms of disaffa2tion^ to th«r actuii 
preparation of an open revolt. Their cdrdtesa»u>ifi» 
criminal violation of truth and justice was covered 
by the consecrated mask of 'zeal ; and.tliey might 
securely aim their poisbned arrows at ' the 'bj'east 
either of the guilty ©r the innocent, who had pro*- 
. ' ■ • ' ':' ' vok^ 

* Xenophon. Cyfopoed. 1. viii. Tirlsson, de Regno Persicp, 1. L 
No. 190. p. 264. The emperors adopted witli pleasure this Per-" 
ais^n metaphor. • . " . ; ' 
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Vol^ their resantmeot, or reused to puriphase phak 
their silence. A faithful subject, of Syria per- \^^^ .^^ 
hap$, or of Britain, was exposed to the danger^ 
or at least to the dread^ of being dragged iti 
chains to the court of Milan or Coaistantinople^ 
to defend, hia life* and fortune against the mail-* 
cious charge of these privileged informers* The 
ordinary admiiiistration was conducted by those 
niethods which extreme necessity can alone pal- 
liate ; and the defects of evidence were diligently 
ampplied by the use of torture ♦. 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment- of the Uicoftors. 
criminal qttesthn^ as it is emphatically styled, waa *""' 
admitted, rather than approved, in thejurispru* 
deuce of the Romans* They applied this san^ 
guinary mode of examination only to se!rvik 
txniies, whose .sufferings were Seldom weighed by 
those haughty repubHcans m the scale of justice 
or hununity : but they would never consent- to 
violatQ the sacred person of a citizto, dll.they 
possessed the cleayest evidenf:e of his guilt f^ 

The annals of tyranny, from the reign of Tibe- 
rius to that of Domitian, drcumstantially relate 
the executions of many innocent victims.; but,. as 
long als th^ -faintest remi^mbrance was, kept aiive^ 
.V of 

* Far th^ Rentes in RehuSf see Atpmlan. L xv, c. 3, U xvi. 
c. .5. L xxii. c. 7* with the curious annotations of Valesius. Cod. 
Thef <L li fu t^ KKvii^.xxviii, xxix« Among the passages collect-' ^ ^ 
ed in the Commentaiy of ^Godefroy, the most remarkable one is 
from Libanlust in his discourse concerning the death of Julian. 

f The Pandects (1. xlviii. tit. xviii.) contain the sentiments 
^Tthe most celebrated civilians on the subject of torture. They 
strictly confine it to slaves ; and Ulpian himself is ready to ac- 
knowledge, that Res est fra|^*lis, ct periculgsa, ct qu« vcritatem 
fallat. 
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CHAP, of the national freedom and honour, ihe I^Kt 
^^^'" hours of a Ronun wcfre secure from the danger of 
ignominious tctftlire *. The conduct of the pro-: 
vincial magistrates was not, however, regulated 
by the practice of the city, or the strict maxims 
of the civilians. TTiey found the use of torture 
established, not only among the slaves of oriental 
despotism, but among the Macedonians, who 
obeyed a limited monarch ; among the Rhodians, 
who flourished by the liberty of commerce ; and 
even among the sage Athenians, who had asserted 
and adorned the dignity of human kind f. The 
acquiescence of the provincials encouraged their 
governors to acquire, or perhaps to Usurp, a dis- 
cretionary power of employing the rack^ to ex- 
tort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the con* 
fession of their guilty till they insensibly proceed- 
ed to confound the distinction of rank^ and to 
disregard the privileges of Romwi citizens. The 
apprehensions of the subjects liJ-ged fhem to so- 
licit, and the interest g( the sovereign engaged 
him to grant, a variety of special exemptions,: 
which tacitly allowed, and even authorised, th^- 
g^ierai use of torture. They protected alf per^ 
|X>DS of illustrious or honotuable rank, tohop&: 

and 

* Ib the conspirai^ **f ^^ against JlittOt fcpicharis (libenina 
mulier) was the only pem>n tortured 5 the reat were itrtacis ior^- 
nuntu. It would be stiperfiuous to add a weaker, a»d it would 
be difficult to find jrstfonger^ exani|^« Taciti Aftn^. xv. &*7, 

t Diceoduai . • . de Witiffis Athenoenttuin^ Rhodforum, doc->' 
tissin\omm homiaumyapud quos etiam ( Id quod acerbissimun^ est ) 
liberie civesque torquentur. Cicero. Partit. Orat. €• 34. Wc may 
learn from the trial of Philotas the practice of the Macedonians; 
(Diod«r» Sicul. 1. x.\iu p. 604?. Q. Cuit. L n c. 11. 
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and their presbyters^ profe$$ors of the liberal arts, c h a p.* 
soldiers and their families,^ mumcipal ofBcerS' and - ^ ' » 
their posterity to the third generation, and all 
children under the age of puberty *• But a fatal 
maxim was introduced into the new jurisprudence 
of the empire, that in the case of treason^ which 
included every offence that the subtlejy of lawyers 
could derive from an hostile intention towards the 
prince or republic f, all privil^es were suspend*, 
ed, and all conditions were reduced to the same 
ignominious level. As the safety of the emperor 
was avowedly preferred to every considerattion of 
justice or humanity, the dignity of age, and the 
tenderness of youth, were alike exposed to the . 
rao^ cruel tortures ; and the terrors of a mali^ 
cious information, which might select th^ni as the , 
accomplices, or even as the witnesses,' perhaps, 
of an imaginary crime, perpetually hui\g over 
the heads of the principal citizens of the Roman 
world {v . , 

These evils, however terrible they; may aj^ear, Finances, 
were confined to the smaller number of Roman 

VoL.JIL G subjects, 

* H^meccias (Element* Jur. Citil. paitVii. p, 81.) ha» col- * 
lected these exemptions into one vie^, 

f This definhipn of the sage Ulpian (Pandect. 1. xlviii, tit. 
iv,) seebls to have bireQadapl^dto4:be court of. Caia(:alfa, i«tber 
than' to that of Alexander Severus, See the, Code^ d[ ,Theodo- 
isius and Justiniaft adiegv Juliain naajestatis. 

J Arcadius Chaiisius is' the oldest lawyer qvuSfiJtA ifa thd Pan- 
dects to justify *the iiniversal practke ^ tortuj^ is M cates of 
trea^n ; byt this* maxim of tyraiu[iy> which is admitted by Am- 
mianus (1. xix, c. 12.) with the most sespectful terror, iftcnfor- ' 
ced by several laws ot the sticcessors of CoHfttatttiQe. S^e Cod. 
Tbeod,* I. ix. tit. xxxv. In majestati» crimine onmlbas acqua 
est conditiiK ' ,^ 
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CHAP, subjects, whose dangerous situadmi was in some 
■ ^ ' ' degree compensated by the enjoyment of those 
advantages, either of nature or of Ibitune, which 
exposed them to the jealousy of the monarch. 
The obscure millions of a great empire have 
much Lsss to dread from, the cruelty than from the 
avarice of their mastery ; and their humble hap- 
piness is. principally affected by the grievance of 
excessive ' taxes, which gently pressing on the 
wealthy, descend with accelerated weight on the 
meaner and more indigent classes of society. 
An ingenious philosopher* has calculated the 
universal measure of the public impositions by the 
degrees of freedom and servitude ; and ventures 
to assert, that, according to an invariable law e£ 
nature,' it must always incrlease with the former, 
and diminish in a just proportion to the latter. 
But this reflection, which would tend to alleviate 
the miseries of despotism, is contradicted at least 
by the history of the Roman empire ; Vv^hich ac- 
cuses the same princes of despoiling the senate of 
its authority, and the provinces of thdbr wealth* 
Without abolishing all the various customs and 
duties on merchandises, which are imperceptibly 
discharged by the apparent choice of the pur- 
chaser, th^ policy of Constantine and his succes- 
sors preferred a simple and direct mode of taxa- 
tion, more Congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary 
government f. 

The 

* Montesquieu, Esprit des'Loix, 1. xii. c. 13. 
> f Mr Hume (Essays, vol, i* p 389.) has seen this impot- 
tant triithi with some degree of perplexity. 



The name and use of the indUtiom*^ which chap^ 
serve t^ sc^ertain the chronology of the middle 



■v 



ag^Sy wcreiderived from the regular practice of th^ th® ?«««* 
Roman tributes f. The emperor subscribed wkh or indie- * 
his own- hand, and in purple ink, the solemn ^^"\ 
edicts or indiction, which was fixed^ up in the 
principal city of each diocese^ during two months 
previous to the first day of September. And, by 
a very easy connection of ideas, the word indiction 
was transferred to the measyre of tribute which k 
prescribed, and to the annual term which it al« 
lowed for the payment. This gaieral estimate of 
the suf^lies was proportioned to the^ real and ima-» 
gisary wants of the state ; but as often as the ex^ 
pence exceeded the revenue, or the revenue fell 
short of the computation, an additional tax, under 
the name of superindktian^ was imposed on the 
people, smd the most valuable attribute of sove- 
reignty Was communicated to the prastorian prae* 
focts, who, on some occasfons, were permitt^ to 
provide for the unfpreseien and extraordinary exi- 
gencies of the public service. The execution of 
these laws (which it would be tedious to pursue in 
' G 2 their 

..'fi •/ ' . • 

♦jThtf cycle of. injjiqtioas, whjch may be tracjsd a9 high ag 
the reign oFConstantius, or perhaps of his father Constantine, is 
fdH "employed by th« papal <io(irf : bot the commencement of 
the year ha^been .very wasonabjly altered to the first of January* 
See TArt de verifier les Dates, p. xi. ; and Dictionnaire Raison. 
de la Diplomatique, torn. ii. p. 25. ; two accurate treatises* 
jrt^^ich come froili the workshop of the Benedictines. 

f The first twenty-eight titles of the eleventh book of the 
TbeodosianCode are filled with the circumstantial regulations 
on 1>he important subject of tributes ; but they suppose a clearer 
knowledgeof fundamental principles than it is at present i» oui 
power to attaiji, . . 
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CHAP, theif minute and intricate detail) consisted' of two 
distinct operations ; the resolving the^^enerai jiov 
position into its constituent parts, vincb vdre^ as- 
sessed on the provinces^ the cities, and thet indivi- 
duals of the Roman world ; and the collecting thfe 
8q)arate CDntributions of theindivaduals, the cities, 
and the provinces, till the accumulartad wmsyifere 
poured into the imperial treasuries* But as the 
tecoimt between the monarch and the subject was 
perpetually open, and as the renewal ofcthe <^ 
msnd anticipated the perfect disdiarge o£*^e pn» 
ceding obligation, the weighty machine of nthe 
finances wa6* moved by the«ani!ei hrnds romid the 
circle of its yearly revolution. Whatever iwte 
honourable or important in the admoHstration of 
the revenue, was committed to the wisdom of the 
praefects, ^d their, provincial representatives; 
the lucrative functions were claimed by a crowd 
of subordinate officers, isome of whom, depended 
on the treasurer, others on the governor, of the 
province ; and who, in the inerkable conflicts of 
a perplexed jurisdiction, had frequent opportuni- 
ties of disputing with each other the spoils of: the 
people. The laborious offices, which could be pro- 
ductive only of envy and reproach^ of isxpance 
and danger, were imposed on the Decurlons^ who 
formed the corporations of the cities, and whom 
the severity of the imperial laws had condemned 
to sustain the burdens of civil society*.. The 
• whole 

* l*be tide concerning the DeCurions (1. xii. tit. i.) is the 
most ample in the whole Theodosian Code ; since it contains n<^ 
less than one hundred and ninety^itwo distinct laws to ascertain 
the duties and privileget of that useful order of citizens*. 
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iriiok laaited property of the empire (without eao chap. 
<eptiiig the patrimadial: estates of the. moBarch) ^_ ^,\' 
was the object of 'Oflrdmary taxation; aiKl every 
new purchaser .contracted the obligatiotis of the 
former proprietor*. Art JKscurate r^ww. *, or sur- 
vey, nms the obly equitable mode :of .a^ertakiing 
Ae proporttoBi which .eveiry citiwo should be ob- 
liged to conitiaBbute.fw the public service; and 
from thevreU*ki)qri!iaat piatHod<)£the<indk;:dot^ there 
is reason to beUeye that thi$ difficjLik and expen-^ 
Wfi op^ation ^as repeated at .the«F<egula]|: <dis- 
tance of ;fiftcBn years. The lands, wete -measured 
by sunrcyors, v%o wete si^nt into the«pi?^vijRces ; 
their natutne, whether aAble qx pastupe^-privi^e* 
yarde or woods, was distinctly reported "# ^d an . 
estinoate. was made of their common value .fnpm 
the average produce of ^five yeajre. 'Jfce .numbers 
of slaves and of cattle -constituted an ces^ntial part 
of the report; an oath was admuustqred to' the 
proprietors!, which bound them to disclose, the true 
state of their aiairs ; and their atti^mpt$ tp pre« 
yaricate, or elude the intention of' the legislator, 
were severely watched, and punished as a capiat 
crime; which included the double guilt, of treason 
^and^ sacrilege f • A large portion <£ (he tribute 
?G« wafi 

* Haberaus enim et homimim numeruni qui delati sunt, ct 
ae;rum modum. Eumeniujs in Panegyr. Vet. viiL 6. See Cod. 
^Theod. I. xiii» tit. x, %u widi Godenroy^s Commentary. 

-|- Siquis sacrilege vitem falce st^cciderity aut feracium Ramo* 
rum foetus lu*bctayerit,quo declinet (idem Censuum, et mentiatui* 
callide paupertatis ingenium, mox detectus capitale subihit exi- 
.tium, et bona ejus in Fisci jura migrabunt. Cod. Theod. I. xiii; 
•tit. xi. leg. 1. Although this law is not without its studied ofcr- 
$curity, it is, however, clear enough to prove the minuteness of 
•he inquisition, and the disproportion of the penalty. 
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CTMAP. was paid in money; and of the current coin ot 
. J^y'' . the empire, gold alone could be legally accepted ^^ 
The remainder of the taxes, according to the pro- 
portions determined by the annual indiction, >¥a$ 
furnished in a manner stil) more direct, and still . 
more oppressive. According to the different na* 
ture of lands, thar real produce, in the various 
articles of wine er oil, com or barley, wood or 
iron; was transported by the labour or at the esc- 
pence of the provincials to the unperiat mig^ 
zines, from whence they were o<icasionaUy distri- 
buted, for the use of the couirt, of th€ army, and 
of the tw5 capitals, Rome and Constantinople. 
The c^Mximissioners of the revenue were so fre-* 
quently obliged to mak^ considerable purcliases^ 
that they were strictly prohibited from allowing 
any compert^tipn, or from receiving in money 
the value of those supplies which were exacted in 
kind. In the primitive simplicity of small com- 
munities, this method may be well adapted to 
collect the almost voluntfiry offerings of the 
people ; but it* is at once susceptible of the Mtmost 
latitude and of the utmost strictness, which in a 
corrupt and absolute monarchy must introduce a 
perpetual contest between the power of oppression 
and the arts of fraud !• The agriculture of the 

Roman 

\ ' . ■ ' 

* The astonishment of Pliny would have ceas'*c!. Equidem 
miror P. R. victis gentibus ar^entum semper imperitasse non ^u- 
rum. Hist. Natur. xstxiii. 15. 

f Some precautions were taken (see Cod.Theod. J. xi. tit. ii. 
and Cod. Justinian. 1. x. tit. xxvii, leg. 1, 2, '3,) to restrain the 
magistrates from the abuse of their authority, cither in the ex- 
action or in the purchase of corn : but those who had learning 

' enough 
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Roman proTitw^e? was inspifiibly ruined, and^ in chaf. 
the progress of diespotism, which tends to disap- u« y ■■■■> 
point its ,own purpose, the emperors were obliged 
to derjye some merit from the forgiveness of ' 
dehts^ or the remission of tributes, which their 
subjects were^tterly incapabk of payings . Ac- 
cording to the new division of Italy, the fertile . 
;md happy. pafpvir^te of Campania, the scene. of 
the early victories ai|d of the delidoms retire- 
ments ipf . tlie citizens of Rome, extended be- 
tween theBoa and the -^ppenine from the Tiber to 
the Silarps. Within sixty years after the death of 
Constantine, and on the evidence of an actual sur- 
vey, an exemption was granted in favour of three 
himdred and thirty thou^nd English acres of desert 
and uncultivated land i which amounted to one- ' 
eighth of thet whole surface of the province. As 
the footsteps of the Barbarians had not yet been 
seen ^n Italy, the cause of this amazing deso- 
lation^ which is recorded in the laws, can .be 
ascribed only to the administration of the Roman^ 
'Cmperprs *. 

Either from design or from accident, the mode Assessed in 
of assessment seemed to unite the substance of a ou aipi- 
G 4 , land-tax 



ution. 



enough to read the orations of Cicero against Verres (iii. de 
Fromento), mi^Ht instruct themselves in all the various arts of 
oppression, with regard to the weight, the price, the quality, 
and the carriage. The avarice of an unlettered governor yrould 
supply the ignorance of precept or precedent. 

* Cod. Theod. 1. xi tit. xxviii. leg, 2. published.thd 24tb of 
March, A, D. 395, by the emperor Honorius, only two months 
after the death of his rather Theodosius. He speaks of 528,042 
Roman jugera, which I have reduced to the English measure. . 
The jugerum contained 28,800 square Roman feet. ' 
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CHAP. land'tax with -the fbnns 'of z cukatkn*.. The 
returns which ware §eiit of every proviiice or 
district, expressed the Jiuqiber of tributary sub« 
jects^ and the amount of the public in^K^tions^ 
The latter of these sums was divided < by the for- 
mer ; and th|e estimate^ that such a proyinoe coa<» 
tained so m^ny capita^ or headsof tribute ; and 
that each head was rated at sudi aprice^ was usak 
versally .received^ not oidy in the • papular, but 
even in the legal computation. The value of 4 
tributaiy, head must .have varied, aacordiag to 
many accidental, or at least fluctuating ^drcumr 
stances ; but some knowledge has be^/preserved 
of a very curious.fact^. the more, in^ortant^ silica 
it relates to one of the richest provinces of the 
Eoman empire, and which now fiouiisbes as this.. 
most splendid of the European kingdoms* The 
rapacious ministers of Constantius had exhsuasted 
the wealth of Gaulj by exacting twenty-five piec^* 
of gold for the annual tribute of every head. 
The humane policy of his successor reduced the 
capitaticm to seven pieces !• A moderate pro*, 
portion between these opposite ^extremes of extra^ 
vagant oppression and of transient indulgence, 
may therefore be fixed at sixteen pieces of gold, 

- or 

/ • • - J ., 

* Gpdefroy (Cod. Tfi^ocl. torn. vL p. 116.] argues with 
weight ahd learning on the subject of the capitation ; but while 
he rxplitini the cafi^tf as a share of measure of property;, he too 
absclutelf excludes the idea of a personal asses6nient. 

'+ ^id profuerit ( JitfAiw^j^ anhelantibus extremi pcnurii 
Gafli's,^ hinc maxime claret, quod primitus partes eas ingressns, 
pro ^tf^^'i^tt^ singulis tributi nomine vicenos quinos aiireos repe» 
rit flagitari 5 discedens yero septenqs tantum munera uniyergi 
jcomplentes. ' Axnmian. L xvi. C; 5. 
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or kixiiit ni^e poiinds sterling, the common stan# crap. 
dard perhaps 6f Ae imposhioiK of Gaul *. . But * 
this^ calcttbtiDni) or. rather indeed the facts from 
whence it is deduced, cannot fail of suggesting 
two difficiilties to . a thinking .mind^ who .will be 
at^cmcesurpiisedrby the/yj^fffy, and by the enor^ , 
mt^'<dl the capitation* An attempt to explain 
tbem nid^frperlfiips reflect some light on the inte« 
fasting sidgjetrt of the fiiiatxces oF the diclmii&g 
empire. • > ' ' ' .' • '"I ' '■'';■*•• 

L it is ob^doos, that, as long ^s die immutable 
coi^titutign: ofi human natm-d produces and 'main* 
teins so unequal a division of property, the moigt 
^itmerous part of the community v&^duld be de- 
prived of thdr subsistence, by the equal assess- 
^nent of a tax from which the sovereign would 
derive a very trifling revenue. Such indeed might 
be the theory of the Roman capitation; but in 
the piactice, this unjust equality was no longer 

felt, 

* In the calculation of any sum of money under Constarttioc 
and his successors, we need only refer to the excellent discourse 
of Mr Greaves on the Denarius, for the proof of the following 
principles: 1, That the ancient and modem Roman pound, 
containing 5256 grains of Troy weight, is about one«twelfth 
lighter th^ the English pound, which is composed of 5700 of 
tl)e>same grains. 2. That the pound of gold» which had once 
been divided into forty-eight auretj was at this time coined into 
seventy-two smaller pieces of the same- denomination. 3. That 
fiv^ of these aurei were the legal tender for a pound of silver, 
and that consequently the pound of gold vvas exchanged for 
fourteen pounds eight ouncejs, of silver, according to the Ro- 
man, or 'about thirteen pounds according to the English, 
weightj 4». That the English pound of silver is coined into 
sixty-two shilKng< From these elements'we may compute the ., 
Roman pound of gold, the usual method of reckoning large 
siuns, at forty pounds sterling ; and we may fix the currency 
p£ the aureus at somewhat more than eleven shilli^igs. 
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CHAR felty as the tribute was collected on tbe princij^ 
of a real^ not of a personal imposition. jSeveral 
indigent citizens contributed to compose a »agi$ 
headj or share of taxation ; while the wealthy pr o^ 
Tincial) in proportion to his fortune^ abo^ repie« 
sented sereral of those imaginary biqmgs. inia 
poetical request, addressed to on<e of the last. and 
most deserving of the Ronum Prsocesi who reign*' 
ed m.'Cauiy Sklonius ApoUinaris personifies hh 
tribute under the figure of a triple monster, the 
Geryon of the Grecian fables, and entreais the 
new Hercules that he would most graciously be 
pieased to sare his life by cuttkig off three of his 
heads *t.^ The fortune of Sldonius f^r exceeded 
die customary wealth of a poet ; but if he had 
pursued the allusion, he must have pamted ma^y 
of the Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of 
the deadly Hydra, spreading over the |ace of the ^ 
country, and devouring the substance of ^n Irnn- 
dted families. 11. The difficulty of a!low.Jjig lan 
annual sum of about nine pounds sterling, even 
for the coverage of the capitation of Gaul, may be 
rendered more; eyidept by the comparison of the 
present state of the same country, as it is now go- 
verned by the absolute mon^ch of an industrious, 
wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes of 
Friance cannot be magnifiedj either by fear or by 

. -lattery;^ 

* Geryohes «os eMe puta, monstrumque Uibutufti; 
. Hie ca/iifa ut vivam, tu mihi toUe tr/a, ' ■^J\ 

Sidon, Apollinai*^ Carm."3ittu 

The reputatioii of. Father Sinnond led tt\^to e'xpect inqre sa- 
tisfaction than I have found in his nQte (p. Hi.) on' thi^. re- 
markable passage. The words, sup rel suffrum nomine, be* 

iray th'c pa:plexity of t've comrnentator. 
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flattery, beyond the annual amount of eighteen chap. 
millions sterfing, which ought perhaps to= Ick' 
shared amdng fouT-and-twenty millions 6( iriha-^ 
bitants*. Seven millions of these, m the capa-* 
city of fathers, or brothers, or h«mba!id$, may disfc 
charge the dbKgations of the remkindng multitude 
<tf women and children } yet the eqxiil proportion 
of each tributary subject will scardely rise abdrte 
fifty shillings of our money, instead of a pf>C>por- 
tion almost four times as tonsiderable, Which was 
regularly imposed on their GalUc aiK:estors. The 
reason of this difference may be foimd, not so 
much in tlie relative scarcity or plenty of gold 
*and silver, as in the different state of society in 
ancient Gatil and in modern Prance. In a coun- 
tiy 'where pei*sonal freedom is the privilege of 
every subject, the wholfe mass of taxes, whether 
they are levied oh property or cfn consumption, 
may be fairly divided among the whole body of 

the 

^ This assertion, however formidable it may seem, is founded 
. on the original registers of births, deaths, and rnaniages, col* 
lected by public authority, and now deposited in the Cvntrok 
General at Paris. The annual average of births throughout the 
whole kingdom, taken in ^ve years (from 1770 to X774, both 
inclusive), is, 479,649 boys, and 449,^69 girls, in all 928,918 
children^ The proviqce of French Hainault alonp furnishes 
990j^ birfbs I and we are assured, by an actual enumeration of 
the people, annually repeated from the year 1773 to the year 
1776, (hat, upon an averaffe, Hainault contains 257,097 in- 
habitants. By the rules of fair analogy, we might infer, that 
the ordinary proportion of annual births to the whole people, 
is about 1 to 26 ; and that the kingdom of France contains 
24,.lii 1,868 persons of both sexes and of every age. If wc 
content ourselves with the more moderate proportion of 1 to 25, 
the whole population will amount to 23,222,950. From the 
diligent researches of the French government, (which are not 
ur.v/orthy of our ow^n imitation), we may hope to obtain a still 
greater degree of certainty on this important subject. 
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chap: the nation. Burthe hr greater part of d\/b bnis 
of ancient Gaui^ as veU as of 'Che «ther provinces 
of the Roman worid, were cultivated by'SlaTes^ 
or by peasants^ whose dependent ecmdidoii was 
a less 7^[id sewkude*. Itf such a state thepodr 
were maintained at the expence of the masters, 
who enjoyed the fruits of their hbour ; and as 
the rolls of tribttte were filled only with th^ namte 
of those citizens who possessed the means 'of/ an 
honourable^ or ait least of a decent 8iibsisteD£e, 
the comparative smailness'pf their numbers ex-* 
plains and justifies 1^ high rate of their capita^ 
tion. The truth of this asser^n may be illusti'a- 
ted by the following examples The ^dui, (me 
of' the most powerful and civilizf^ tribes* or ^itiew 
of Gaul, occupied an extent of territory, which 
now contains abbve five Hundred thousand inha* 
bitants, in the twa ecclesiastical dioceses of Au< 
tun and Nevers t '• and with die probalrle ti^^es^ 

$iovk 

^ Cod. I^eod^ L T. tit^ ix, x, xt. Cod« Justinian. 1. xi. 
tit. Ixiii. Coloni appdkntur qui coaditionem debent genitaM 
8olo« propter agricolturam sub dominio possessoram. Augustin. 
de Civitate Dei, I. x» c. 1. 

» f The ancient jurisdiction of (jIugusLodunum) Autun in Bur- 
gundy, the capital of the JEdui, comprehended the adjacent 
territory of (Nqvlodunum) Nevers. See d'Anville, Notice de 
Tancilnne Gaule, p. 491. The two dioceees of Aptun and . 
Nevers are now composed, the former of ,610, and the latter 
of 1 60, parishes. The registers of births, taken during eleven 
years, in 476 parishes of the same province of Burgundy, and 
multiplied by the moderate proportion of 25 (see Messance Re- 
cherches sur la Population, p. 142.), may authorise us to assign 
an average number of 656 persons for each pariah, which beii^g 
again multiplied by die 770 parishes of the dioceses of Neven^ 
and Autun, will produce the sum of 505,120 persons for the 
extent of counti*y which was once possessed by the ^dui. 
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stoa of those of Chalons^ aad ^39011 * , the popit- e h a r 
iatk>n would amoiant to eight hundred thousand ^_ ^ - 
8oub. In the time ctf Gotistaadne^ die teriitorj 
of the JBdui afforded no mdre than twenty^five 
thousand h^ads of capilatiouy of whom «evea thou- 
sand were discharged by that prince from the in<^ 
tolerable weight of tribute f. A just analogy 
would seem to countenance tbe opimon c^ an in* 
^nious historian I , that the free and tributary 
citizens did not surpas3#the ntimber of half a miK 
lion ; and if, in the ordinary administration of ge^ 
venun^it, their annual paym^its may be* compu* 
ted at about four millions and a half of our mo«> 
ney, it would appear, that although the sha:re of 
eiach individual was four times as considerable, a 
ioutth pjuricHily of the modem taxes of France 
waa levied on the imperial province of Gaul. The 
exactions of Gonstantius may be calculated at 
B&fea millions sterling, which were reduced tx> 
tWQ millions by the humanity or the wisdom of 
Julian. 

But 

* We might derive an additipnal supply pf 301,7.^0 Jal>a- 
1)1131118 from the dioceses of thalons (CahlUonum) and of Magon 
fMathc&J ; siiic^ they contain, the one 200, and- the other 
V60, parishes. This accession of territory might be ju^fied 
by yery' specious reasons. 1. Chalons and Magcn were tin- 
•ddubtedly within the original jurisdiction of the ^dul. '(See 
/!*iVnville, Notice, p. 187. 443.). 2. In the Notitia of Caul, 
they are enumerated not as CivUates^ but merely as Castra, ' . 

8. They do not appear to have been Episcopal seats before the 
fifth' and sixth centuries. Yet th^i^ is a passage in Eumenius 
(Panegyr. Vet. viii. 7.) which very forcibly deters nre from ex- 
tending the territory of the iBdui in the reign of Constantine, 
'akin^ the beautiful banks of the navigable Sa6ne. 

t'Emiftfiito h Panegyr. Vet. viii. 11. * 

t L'Abb^dtt BosHist. Critique de la M. F. torn. i. p. i^t 
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CHAP. 

XVH. 



Capitation 
«a trade 
and induft- 
try. 



But this taX) or capitatioa, on the pmporiete^f s 
of land, would have .suffered a rich aad numerous 
class of frep citizens to escape. With the view 
of sharing that species of wealth which is derived 
from art or labour^ and which exia^s- in mooef 
or kk merchandise, the emperors imposed a dis- 
tinct and personal tribute on the trading^ part of 
their. subjects*. Some exemptions, very strictly 
cpniuxed both in time ai]id piace, were allowed to 
the propriebors who disposed of the produce of 
timv own iestate& Some indulgence was granted 
to the profession T of the liberal arts: but every 
otherbranch of commercial industry was affected 
by the ^verity of the law. The hcinourabfe mer- 
chant of Alexandria, who imported the gems and 
epicQS.of Jndia for the use of itie'westerp world ; 
the usurer, who derived from the interest of mo- 
ney a silent and ignominious ptofit<; the inge- 
nious manuiacturery the diligaat mfechanic, and 
even the most obscute .retailer of a/seqwesier^d 
village, were obliged to admit the officers of t?he 
revenue into the partnership of their gain: -and 
the sovereign of the Roman empire, who tolerated 
the' profession,, consented to share the infamous 
salary of public prostitutes. As this general. Isax 
upon industry was collected every fourth -yekt, it 
v/as styled the I^mtral Contribution i and.the histt^ 
rian Zosimus t laments that the approach of the 
fatal period was announced by the< lears^ and ter- 
. '. ■ - . '^ rors 

* See Co<3. Thcod. Lxiii* tit. i.^ndiv. ^^ 

f Zosimvls, 1. ii. p. 1 15. There is probably a& much passion 
and prejudice in the attack of Zosimus, as in the elaborate de- 
fence of the n^mory of Constantine ty the a^eali^us Dr Howeli. 
History pf the World, vol. ii. p. 20. 
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tors of the dtizens, who were often compelled by cha% 
the impending scourge to embrace the most ab- i_ ^ ' * 
horred and unnatural methods of procuring the 
sum at which their property had been assessed. 
The testimony of Ziosimus cannot indeed be justt- 
fied from the charge of passion and prejudice ; 
but, from the nature of this tribute, it seems rea* 
sonable to conclude that it was arbhrary in the 
distribution, and extremely rigorous in thenKode 
of collecting. The secret wealth of commerce, 
and the precarious profits of art or labour, are 
susceptible only of a discretionary valuatron, which 
is seldom disadvantageous to die interest of the 
treasury ; and as the person of the trader supplies 
the want of a visible told permanent security, the 
payment of the imposition, which. In the case of 
a kmd-taic, nhiay be obtained by the seizure of pro- 
perty, can rarely be extorted by any oth^ means 
than those of corporal punishments. The cruel 
/treatment of the insolvent debtors of the state, is 
attested, and was perhaps mitigated by a very hu- 
mane edict of Constantine, who, disclaiming the 
%se of racks and of scourges,, allots a spacious 
and airy prison for the place of their confine- 
ment *.i 

: These.general taxes were imposed and levied by Free gifts, 
the absolute audiority of the m9narch} but the 
occasional offerings of the coronary gold still re- 
tained the name and semblaiK:e of popular con- 
sent. It was an ancient custom that the allies of 
the re^u^ilic, who ascribed their safety or deliver- 
ance 

♦ Cod; Theod. 1. xi. tit. vii. leg. 8. * 
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CHAP, ance to the success of the Roman arm^; and eteft 

XVII. ' , 

the cities of Italy^ who admired the virtues of 
their victorious general, adorned the pomp of his 
triumph by their voluntary gifts of crowns of gold, 
which, after the ceremony i were consecrated iii 
the temple of Jupiter, to remain a lasting monu- 
ment of his glory to future ages. The progress 
of zeal and flattery soon multiplied the number^ 
and increased the size, of these popular cfonationsj 
and the triumph (rf Ca&sar was enriched with two 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two massy 
crowns, whofee weight amounted to twenty thou* 
sand four. hundred and fourteen pounds of gold. 
This treasure was immediately melted down by 
the* prudent dictator, who was satisfied that it 
would- be more Serviceable to his soldiers than to 
the gods : his example was . imitated by hiis sue* 
ccssors; and the custom was introduced, of ex* 
changing these splendid, ornaments for the mdte 
acceptable J)resent of the current gold coin of the 
empire *. The spontaneous offering was at 
length exacted as the debt of duty ; and instead 
of being confined to the occasion of a triumph, it 
was supposed to be granted by the several cities 
and provinces of the monarchy, as often as the 
emjperor condescended to announce his accession, 
his consulship, ,the birth of a son, the creation of 
a Caesar, a victory over the Barbarians, or any 
olher real or imaginary event which graced the 

annals 

*. See Lipsius de Magnitud. Romana, 1. ii. c. 9. The Tar- 
ragonese Spain presented the emperor Claudius with a crown 
of gold of sevep, and Gaul with another of xuDe,^i/;}^r^^/ pounds 
weight. I have followed jhe rational emendation of Lipsius. 
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annals pf his reign. The peculiar free gift of the c tiA p. 
senate of Romp was fixed by custom at sixteen <..^^ ' ^ 
hundred pounds of gqld, or a^out sixty-four 
thousand pounds sterling. The oppressed subr 
jects. celebrated their own felicity, that their sove^* 
reign should graciously consent to accept this 
feeble but voluntary testimony qf their loyalty and 
gratitude*^ 

A people elated hy pride^ or soured by dis- Conciiiiioii. 
content, axe seldom qu^ified to foroji, a Just esti- 
mate of their actual situation. The subjects of 
Constantine were incapable of discerning the de- 
cline of genius and manly virtue, which so far 
degraded, them below the dignity of their an- 
cestors ; but they could, feel aiid lament the rage 
of tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and the 
increase of taxes. The impartial historian, who 
acknowledges the justice of their complaints, wiU 
observe some favourable circumstances /which 
tended to alleviate the misery of their condition. 
The threatening tempest of Barbarians, which so 
soon subverted the foundations of Roman great- 
ness, was still repelled, or suspended, on the fron- 
tiers. The arts of luxury and literature were 
cultivated, and the elegant pleasures of society 
were enjoyed by the inhabitants of a considerable 
portion of the globe. The forms, the pomp, and 
the expence of the civil administration contri- 
buted to restrain the irregular licence of the sol- 

Vol. III. H diers j ^ 

* Cod. Theod. 1. xii. tit. xiii. The senators were 8Upf)08ed to 
be exempt from the jiurum CorcftaHuM ; but the Auri Oblailo^ 
Mirhich was required at their haods^ was precisely of the same 
nature. 
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c H A I*, diers ; and although the laws vrefe violated by 
^^"' power^ OT perverted by ^btlety, the sage J)tin- 
^ciples of the Roman |jttrispi^ude!K:«6 preserved a 
sense of order and equity^ Unknown to the despo* 
tic goveminents of the east. The rights of man- 
kind might derive som^e protection from religioft 
and philc^sophy \ and the na^e of fteeddm^ which 
could no longer alarm, might sometimes admo- 
nish, the feuccessor^ of Augustus, that they did 
not reign? aver a nation df Slarves or Barba- 
rize*. "' '■•'•' '._-..-•.. 



CHAP. 



* The gi*eat Theodosius, in his judicious advice to his son 
(Claudianin iv. Consulat. Hondrii, 214, &c.), distinguishes the 
station of ft Roman prince fram that of a Paithian monarch. 
Virtue wa$ necessary tor the one. Birth naight suffice for tlie- 
•ther. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

Character of Comtantine.— Gothic War.* — Death tf 
. Constantine. — Division qf the Empire among his 
three Sons. '-^Persian 'War. — Tragic Deaths of 
Constantine the Tounger and Constans.'-^surpa^ 
tion of Magnentius.-^Civil War. — Victory of 
Constantius. 

nnHE character ot the prince who removed ^^^^.f' 
JL the .seat of empire, and introduced such »■*■ ■ ^ ■ i 
important changes into the civil and religious ^^^^^^ 
constitution of- his country, has fixed the atten- stamine. 
tion, and divided the opinions, of niankind. By 
the grateful zeal of the Christians, the deliverer 
of the church has been decorated with every attri- 
,bute of a hero, and even of a saint ; while the 
discontent of the vanquished party has compared 
Constantine to the most abhorred of those tyrants, 
who, by their vice and weakness, dishonoured 
the imperial purple. - The same passions have in 
some* degree been perpetuated to succeeding ge* 
nerations, and the character of Constantine is 
considered, even in the present age, as an object 
either of satire or of panegyric. By the impar- 
tial union of those defects which are confessed by 
his warmest admirers, and of those ^rtues which 
are acknowledged by his most implacable ene- 
mies, we might hope to delineate a just portrait 
of that extraordinary man, which the truth and 
candout of history should adopt without a, 
H2 blush, 
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CHAP. blush *. But it would soon appear, that the vain 
•L. ^y"^' i attempt to blend such discordant colours, and to 



reconcile such inconsistent quaUtie.s, must produce 
a figure monstrous rather than human, unless it is 
viewed in its proper and distinct lights, by a care- 
ful separation of the different periods of the reign 
of Constantine. 

HiiTirtiief. . The persou, as well as the mind, of Constah- 
^ne had been enriched by nature with her choicest 
endowments. His stature was lofty, his coun- 
tenance majestic, his deportment graceful ; his 
strength and activity were displayed in every 
manly exercise, and from his earliest yoiith, to a 
very advanced season of life, he preserved the vi- 

' gour of his constitution by a strict adherence to 

the domestic virtues of chastity and 'temperance. 
He delighted m the social intercourse of familiar 
conversation ; and though he might sometimes 
indulge his disposition to raillery with less reserve 
than was required by the severe dignity of his 
station, the courtesy and liberality of his manners 
gained the hearts of all who approached him. 
The sincerity of his friendship has been suspected; 
yet he shewed, on some occasions, that he was 
not incapable of a warm and lasting attachment. ] 
The disadvahtage of an illiterate education had J 
not prevented him from forming a just estimate 1 

of 

♦ On ne « trotnpera point aur Con^tantin, en crc^antitoot le 
mad qu'endit £usebe>.et tout le bien qu'en dit Zosime.^Tlmrj 
Hist. Ecclesiastique, t. iii. p. 233. Eusebius and ^osimus fpna 
indeed the two extremes of flattery and invective. The interme- 
diate shades are expressed bytbodb writers,, whose charactei; or 
lituatioa variously tempered th^ influence of their religious zeaL. 
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of the value of leamincr ; and the arts and sciences chap. 
derived some encouragement from the munificent 
protection of Constantine. In the dispatch of 
bu^ess, his diligence was inde&tigable ; and the 
active powers of his mind were ahnost continually 
exercised in reading, writing, or meditating, .in 
giving audience to ambassadors, and in exami- 
ning the complaints of his subjects* Even those 
who censured the propriety of his measures were 
compelled to acknowledge, that he possessed mag- 
nanimity to conceive, and patience to execute, 
the most arduous designs, without beiiig checked 
either by the prejudices of education, or by the 
clamours of the multitude. In the field, he in- 
fused hi^ own intrepid spirit into the troops, 
whom he conducted with the talents of a con- 
summate general ; and to his abilities, rather than 
to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal victories 
which he obtained over the foreign and domestic 
.foes of the republic. He loved glory, as the re- 
yirard, perhaps as the motive, of his labours. 
The boundless ambition, which, from the nio- 
ment of his accepting the purple at York, ap- 
peals as :tbe ruling passion of his soul, may be 
justified by the dangers of his own situation, by 
the chariacter of his rivals, by the consciousness of 
superior merit, and by th^ prospect that his sue- 
cess would enable him to restore peace and order 
to the distracted empre. In his civil wars against 
Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged on his 
.side the inclinations of the people, who com- 
pared the undissembled vices of those tyrants, 
\vith the spirit of wisdom and justice TXrhich seemed 
H 3 to 
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CHAP, to direct the general tenor of the administratfoh of 

XVIII 

<„ ^ '■» Constantine *. 

His vice*- Had Constantine fallen on the banks of the 
Tiber, or even in the plains of Hadrianople, 
such is the character which, with a few excep- 
tions, he might have tranOTiitted to posterity. 
But the conclusion of his reign (according to the 
moderate and indeed tender sentence of a writer 
of the same age) degraded him from the rank 
lyhich he had acquired among the most deserviag 
of the Ropian princes f. In the life of Augustus, 
we behold the tyrant of the republic, converted, 
almost by imperceptible degrees, into the fether 
pf his country and of human kind. In that of 
Constantine, we may contemplate a hero, who 
had so long inspired his subjects with love, and 
his enemies i«rith terror, degenerating into a cmiel 
and dissolute monarch, corrupted by his fortune, 
or raised by conquest above the necessity of dissi- 

32^1^37 "^^'^i^^^- The general peace which he main,, 
tained during the last fourteen year$ of his reign, 

was 

•\ 

P The virtues of Gpnstantane are collected for die most part 
from Eutropius, and the younger Victor, two sincere pagans, 
who wrote after the extinction of his family* Even Zosimus^ 
9nd the Emperor Julian, acknowledge hi^ personal courage and 
military achievements. 

f See Eutropius, x. 6. In primo Imperii tempore optimis 
principibus, ultimo mediiscompafandus. From theaDcient GriK'k 
▼ersion pf Pioeanius (edit. Havercamp- p* 697.), lam indined 
to suspect that Eutropius had originally written 'vix mediis ; and 
that the offensive moifbsyllable was dropped bytae wilful inad- 
vertency of transcribers. Aurelius Victor expresses the general 
opinion by a vulgar and indeed obscure proverb. Trachata decern 
annis praestantissimus ; duodecim sequentibus lairo ; decern no? 
vissimis fiupillus ob immodicas profu^iones. \ 
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was a period of apparent splendour rather than of chap* 
real prosperity ; and the old age of Constantino ^..^ _'/ 
Was disgraced by the opposite yet recopcileable • 
vices of rapaciousness and prodigality. Th^ ac^ 
cumulated treasures found in the palaces of Max- 
^tius apd Licinius, were lavishly consumed ; the 
various . innpvatipns introduced by. the coijqueror» 
ware attended with an inqreasing expence; the 
cost of his buildings, bis. court, and his festivals, 
required an immediate ajid plentiful supply ; and 
the oppression- of the people was the pnly fund 
lyhich could support the magnificence of the so- 
v^Keign *. Hjs unworthy favourites, enriched by 
the boundless liberality of their masjer, usurped 
w^th impunity the privilege of r^ine and cor^ 
r^ptiQnt• A secret but universal . decay was felt 
in every part of the public administration, and 
the emperor himself, though he still retained the 
obedience, gradually lost the esteem, of his subr 
jecte. The dress and manners, whjich, towards 
thedechne of life, he chose |:o affect, served only 
to degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The 
Asiatic pomp, which had been adopted by the 
pride of Dioclesian, aasum^ an air of ^softness 
and efeminacy in the person of Consfiwitine. He 

Ji4 is 

* Julian. Orat, i. p^ $. in a flattering discourse pronounced 
fcefoi-e the son of Con^antine ; and Cxsares, p. SS5, 2A>8imu8, 
p. 1 14, 115. [The stately buildings of Constantinople^ &c. may 
be quoted as a lasting and unexceptionable pxiQof of the profuse- 
ness of their founder* 

f The impartid Ajnmianus deserves all our conBdencCk 
Proximqrum fauces aperuit primus omnium Constantinua. L.xvi. 
c, 8. Eusebius himselfconfesses the abuse (Vit. Constantin. Liv, 
c. 29. 54".) ; and some of the imperial laws feebly pomt out the 
remedy. See above^ p* 53. of this volume. 
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CHAP, is represented with false hair of various colour^- 
t,i.My. '.I laboriously arranged by the skilful artists of the 
times ; a diadem of a new and more expaisive 
fashion ; a profusion of gems and pearb, of col- 
lars and bracelets, and a vaniegated flowing rpbe 
of silk, most curiously embroidered with fiowers 
of gol4* In such apparel, scarcely to be excused 
by the youth and foUy of Elaq^bulus, we are at a 
loss to discover the wisdom of an aged monarch, 
and the simplicity of a Roman veteran *. 'A 
mind thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence, 
was incapable of rising to that magnanimity which 
disdains sujspjcion, and dares to forgive* The 
deaths of Maximian and Licinius may perhaps be 
justified by the maxims of policy, as they are 
taught in the schools of tyrants ; but an impartial 
narrative of the executions, or rather murders, 
which sullied, the declining age of Constantine, 
will suggest to our most candid thoughts, the idea 
of a prince, who could sacrifice without reluctance 
the laws of justice, and the feelings of naturej to 
the dictates either of his passions or of his in- 
terest. 
Hi$ family. The same fortune which so invariably followed 
the standard of Constantine, seemed to secure the 
hope^ and comforts of his domestic life. Those 
among his predecessors who had enjoyed the 
loiige^t and jnpst prosperous reigns^ Au^ius, 

. . Trajan, 

^ Julian^ in the Caesarsy attempts to ridicule his iinck. His 
fiuspicious testimony isfConfirmedhoweYcrby the learned Spa^r 
heim, with the authority of medals (See Commentaire) p/ 156. 
299. 397. 459.). Eusebius (Orat. c. 5.) alleges, that Constanr 
tine Pressed for the public, not for himself. Were this admitted| 
th^ \^ainedt coxcomb could never want an excuse. 
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Trajan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed of chap. 
posterity ; and the frequent revolutioniS had never 
arHowed sufficient time for any imperial family to 
grow up and multiply undier the shade of the 
purple. ' But the royalty of the Flavian line, 
which had beeil fii^t ennobled by the Gothic Clau- 
drtis, descended through several g(^neratiotis ; and 
Constantiiie himself derived from his yoyal father 
the hereiditary honours which he transmitted to his 
children. The emperor had been twice marrfed. 
Minervina, the obscure but lawful object of his 
youthful attachment *,' had left him only one son, 
who was called Crispus. By Fausta, the daughter 
of Maxittiian, hehad three daughters, and three 
sons, known by the kindred names of Constantine, 
Constantius, and Gonstans. The unambitious 
brothers of the great Constantincj, JuKus Cohstan- 
tiusf, Dalmatius, and Hannibalianus t j were per- 
mitted to enjoy the most honourable rank, and the 
most afSuent fortune, that could be consistent 
with a ptiviate station. The youngest of the three 
lived without a naniei and died without posterity. 
His two elder brothers obtained in marriage the 
daughters of wealthy senators, and propagated 
ttew hranchfes of the imperial race. Gallus and 

Julian 

. :* ^[lo^mtu ftiMi'Zon^nis^agree in representing Minervinaa^the 
concubine of Constantine : but Ducange has very gallantly re* 
scued her character, by producing a decisive passage from one of 
the panegyrics : <^ Ab ipso sine pueritise te matrimonii legibus 
dedisti." i , 

+ Ducange (Familiae Byzantinae, p. 44.) bestows on him^ af- 
ter Zdnaraff, the name of Constantine; a name somewhat unlike- 
iy, as it was already occupied by the elder brother. That of 
Hannibalianns is mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle, and is ?ip- 
proved by Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. f. 527. 
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CHAP. Ji|Iiw afterwards became the most iUustriQUS o£ 
^^^^^_\ the children of Julius Coxistantins, the Patrician. 
The two sons of Dalmatius, who had been (JeccK 
rated with the win title of censor^ were named 
Dalmatius imd Hanmbaliaiui^. The two sisteir§ 
of the great Constantiae, Anastasia and I,\xtTopi%^ 
were bestowed on Optatus and ^epotianui^ two 
senators of noble birth and of cpn^ular digni^y^ 
His third sist^, Constantia^ was distinguished by 
her prerem^ii^nce of greatness and of .misery. 
She remaiQe4 the widow of the vaiMJuisbed lici-r 
nius i ax^ it waff by her entreaties, that an inno-^ 
cent boy, die offspring of their, marriage, prer 
served for some time, his life, the title of Caesar, 
and a precarious hope of the suc^ressicm* Resides 
the females, and the allies of tl^ Flavian house, 
tea or twelve males, to wHom the language of 
modern courts would apply the title of princess of 
the blood, seemed, according to tl^e order of 
their birth, to bq destined' either to inherit or tq 
support the throne of Constantinie. But in less 
than thirty years, thi^ numerous and increasing 
family was r^du^ed to the persons of Constantius 
and Julian^ whcK alone had survived a series of 
crimen and calamities, such as the tragic - poets 
h^ve deplored in the devoted lines of Pelops and 
of Cadmus, 
Virtues of Crtq>u8, the eldest son of Constantine, and the 
presumptive heir of the empire, is represented by 
impartial historians as an amiable and accom- 
plished youth. The care of his education, or at 
least of his studies, was intrusted to L^jptantius, 
the most elo4uent of the Christians ; a praeceptor 

admirably 



Cri^us. 
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admirably qualified to form the taste, and to chaf. 
excite the virtues, of his illustrious disciple *. At 
the age of seventeen, Crispus was invented with 
the title of Caesar, and the administration of the 
Gallic provinces, where the inroads of the Ger- 
mans gave him an early occasion of signalizing 
'his military prowess. In the civil war which 
broke out soon afterwards, the father and son di- 
vided their powers ; and this history- has already 
celebjrated the valour as well as conduct displayed 
by -the latter, in forcing the straits of the HeU 
lespont, so obstinately defended by the superior 
fleet of Licinius. This naval victory contributed 
to determine the event of the war ; and the names 
of Constantine and of Crispus were united in the 
joyful acclamations of their eastern subjects : who 
loudly proclaimed, that the world bad been sub- 
dued, and was now governed, by an emperor en- 
4owed with every virtue ; and by his iliustrious 
son, a prince beloved of heaven, and the lively 
image of his father's perfections. The public fa- 
vour, which seldom accompanies old age, dif- 
fused its lustre over the youth of Crispus. He 
deserved the esteem, and he engaged the aSecr 
tions, of the court, the army, and the people. 
The experienced merit of a reigning monarch is 
acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, 
and frequently denied with partial and discon- 

^ tented 

• 

* Jerom. in Ghton. The poverty of Lactantius may be. ap* 
plied either to the praise of the disinterested philotopher, or to 
the shameof the unfeeling patron. See TillemontyMem. Eccles. 
tom. vi. part i. p. S45. Dupifi, Bibliotheque Ecdeeiast. torn i. 
p. 205. Lardner's Credibility of the Gospel History^ part ii. 
ypL yii. p. 66, 
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CHAP, tented murmurs ; while, from the opening ifirtues 
<- >^J.t of his successor, they fondly conceive the most 
unbounded hopes of private as well as pubjdc fe- 
licity*. 
Jealousy • XWs dangeTous popularity soon excited the a^- 
•tantine. tention of Constantine, who, both as a father and 
oitobw ?a ^ * l^i^» was impatient of an equal Instead of 
attempting to secure the allegiance of his son, by 
the genarous ties of confidence and gratitude, he 
resolved to prevent the mischiefs which might b^ 
apprehended from dissatisfied ambition. Crispus 
soon had reason to complain, that while his infant 
brother Constantius was sent, with the title of 
iCaesar, to reign over his peculiar department of 
the Gallic provinces t» ^y a prince of mature 
years, who had performed such recent and signal 
services, instead of being raised to the superior 
rank of Augustus, was confined almost a prisoner 
to his father's court ; and exposed, without power 
or defence, to every calumny which the malice of 
his enemies could suggest.' Under such pai^f^l 
circumstances, the royal youth might not always 
be able to compose his behaviour, or suppress his 
discontent j and we may be assured, that he was 

3encppjpas?e4 

* Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. I. x. c. 9. Euti-opjus {x.6.) styles 
liim " egregium virum ;" and Julian (Orat. i.) very plainly aU 
. iudes to the exploits of Crispus in the civil war. See Spanheinu 
Comment, p. 92. 

ij: Compare Idatius and the Paschal Chronicle, with Ammla- 
nus (\, xiv. C.5.). The^Mr in which Constantius was created 
Caesar, seems to be more accurately fixed by the two chronolo- 
gists ; but the historian who lived in his court, could not be ig- 
norant of the {fa^ of the anniversary. For the appointment of 
the new Caesar to the provinces of Gaul, see Julian, Orat. i. 
p: 12. -Godefroy, ChrDnol. LegutlfJ p: 26. and filondel de b 
Primautedel'Eglise,p. 1183. 
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cacompassed by a train of indiscreet or perfidious ^^^J' 
follo\iers, who assiduously studied to inflame^ and v-u ^ / 
who were perhaps instructed to betray, theun* 
guarded warmth of hife resentment! An edict of ^^j^^- 
Constantine, published about this time, manifestly 
indicates his real or affected suspicions, that a se- 
cret conspiracy had been formed against his pep? 
son and govermnent. By all the allurements 6f 
honours and rewards, he invites informers of eve- 
ry degree to accuse without exception his magi* 
strates or ministers, his friends or his most inti- 
mate favourites, protesting, with a solemn asseve- . 
ration, that he himself will listen to the charge, 
that he himself will revenge his injuries ; and con- 
cluding with a prayer, which discovers some ap- 
prehension of danger, that the providctice of the 
Supreme Being may still continue to protect the 
safety of the emperor and of the empire *. 

The informers, who complied with so liberal an'^S* 
an invitation, were sufficiently versed in the arts ^.^^sas^ 
of courts to select the friends and adherents of ^^i' 
Crispius as the guilty persons ; nor is there any 
reason to distrust the veracity of the emperor, who 
had promised an ample measure of revenge and 
punishnient. The policy of Constantine main- 
tained, however, the same appearances of regard 
and confidence towards a son, whom he began to 
consider as his most irreconcileable enemy. Me- 
dals were struck with the customary vows for the 
Jong and auspicious reign of the young Caesar t ; 

and 

♦ Cod, Theod. 1. ix. tit. iv. Godefroy suspected the secret 
sdotiTes of this law. Comment, totn iii. p. 9. 
. t Ducapge Fam. 9))pnt. p, 28. Tillejnont, torn. iv. p. 610. 
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CHAP, and as the beople^ who was not admitted into tiie 

XVIII I * ' 

. >^ ^ ' » secrets of the palace, still loved his •virtue!, and 
respected his dignity, a poet who solicits his recatt 
from exile^ adores with equal devotion the ma- 
jesty of the father and that of the son*. The 
time was now arrived for celeteatiog the august 
ceremony of the twentieth year of the reign of 
Constantine ; and the emperor, for that purpose, 

1 removed his court from Nicomedia to Rome, 
where the most splendid preparations had beeir 
made for his reception. Every- eye, and every 

. tongue, affected to express their sense of the 
general happiness, and tfie veil of cetemony and 
dissimulation was drawn for a while over the 
darkest designs of revenge and murder t. In the 
midst of the festival, the unfbrtuiMite Crispus was 
apprehended by order of the emperor^ who laid 
aside the tenderness of a father, without assuming 
the equity of a judge. The examination was 
short and private | ; and as it was thought decent 
to conceal the fate of the young prince from the 
eyes of the Roman people, he was sent under a 

strong 

, ♦ His name was Porphyrius Optatianus. The date of his pane<* 
gyric, written according to the taste of the age in vile acrostics, 
is settled by Scaliger ad' EuSeb. p. 250- Tillement, torn, iv. 
p. 607. and Fabricius Biblioth. Latin. 1. iv. c. 1. 

f Zosim. 1. ii. p. 103. Godefroy Chronol. Legum, p, 28* 
J Afc^tTvgy Without a trials is the strong, and most probably 
die just expression, of Suidas. The elder Victor, t;^ho wroter 
linder the next reign, speaks with becoming caution. " Nat(i 
grandior incettum qu^ causa, patris judicio ocCidisset.'* " If we 
consult the succeeding writers, Eutropius, the younger Victor^ 
Orosius, Jerom, Zosimus, Philostorgius, and Gregory of Tours ^ 
their knowledge wiU appear g¥:adually to increase, as their' 
means of information must have diminished ; a ckcumst^ynCe 
which frequently occur; in histQricaUis^uisition* 
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sfrfeng guard to Pola^ in Istiia, whftre^ sdon^dfteri- btikP. 
is¥tfd^ he ivsfe pyt to death, either by ihe BaBfd rf ':_^ ^ -> 
the exeCiftiouer, or by the more getitte^ 6perati<:fli 
irf poison *; The Caesar Liciniue, 'a-*'yotith' of 
amiible manners, was involved in the rtilii of 
Crispus t ; and the stern jealousy of Cbnstantme 
vtits unnioved by the prayers aiid tear&-of iris' fa- 
vourite sister, pleading for the life of a sdtt^ 
A¥ho5/e rank was his only crime, and whose lo^s she 
<Kd not long survive. The story of these unhappy 
princes, the - nature and evidence of their giiilt, 
the forms of their trial, and the circumstances 6i 
their death, were buried in mysterious obscurity ; 
ind the courtly bishop, who has celebrated i* 
an elaborate work the virtues and piety of his heto^ 
observes a prudent silence on the subject of theie . 
tragic events J. Such haughty contempt for the 
opinion of mankind, whilst it imprints an inde* 
lible stain on the memory of Constantine, must re* 
mind us of the very different behaviour of one of 

the 

* Ammianus (L xiv. c. 11.) uses the general expression of 
peremptum* Codinus (p. 34.) beheads the young prince j but 
Sidonius Apollinaris (Epistol. /. 8.), for the sake perhaps Cti 
XBL antithesis to Fausta's nj^>arm bath^ chooses to ^id^^ister a 
draught, of ro/f/ poison. 

f Sororis filium, commodae indolis juvenem. Eutropius, 
X. 6. May I not be permitted to conjecture, that Crispus had 
married Helena, the daughter of the emperor Licinius, and 
that on the happy delivery of the princess, in the year 322, a 

feneral pardon was granted by Constantine ? See Ducange 
am. Byzant. p. 47.9 ^i^d the law (1. ix. tit. xxxvii. ) of the 
Theodosian Code, which has so much embarrasSi^d the inter- 
preters. Godeftxiy« torn. iii. p. 267* 

:|: See the Life of Constantine, partictilarly 1. ii, c. 19, 2Q. 
Two hundred and fifty years afterwards, Evagrius (I. iii. c. 41.) 
deduced from the silence of Eusebius a vain argument against 
the reality of the fact. * 
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CHAP, the greatest momarchs of the: present age. Th^ 
■_ ^ '' Czar Peter, in the full possession of despotic 
power, submitted to the judgment of Russia, of 
Europe, and of posterity, the reasons which had 
compelled him to subscribe the condemnation of 
a criminal, or at least of a degenerate son *• 
Theenv- The innocence of Crispus was SO Universally ac* 

?aiiiou knowledged, that the modern Greeks, who adore 
tl|e memory of their founder, are reduced to pal- 
liate the guilt of a parricide, which the conunoi|^ 
feelings of human nature forbade them to justify* 
They pretend^ that as sbon as the afflicted . father 
discovered the falsehood of the accusation by 
which his credulity had been so fatally misled, he 
published to the world his repentance and remorse; 
. that he mourned forty days, during which he ab- 
stained from the use of the bath, and all the ordi- 
nary comforts of life ; and that, for the lasting 
instruction of posterity, he erected a golden statue 
of Crispus, with this memorable inscription : 
To MY Son, whom I unjustly condemneI) f. 
A tale so moral and so interesting would deserve to 
be supported by less exceptionable authority ; but 
if we consult the more ancient and authentic 
writergji they will inform us, that the repentance' 
of Constantine was manifested only in acts of 
blood and revenge; and that he atoned for the 
muFder of an innocent son, by the execution, 

perhaps 

* Hist€»re de Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, part ii. c. x. 

^f* la order to prove that the statue was erected by Constan- 
tine, .^nd afterwards <fbncealed by the malice of the Arians, 
Codinus very readily creates (p. 34?.)*two witnesses, Hippoli- 
tus« and the younger Herodotus, to whose imaginary histories 
)ie appeals wkb ttnbl««hing confidence. 
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, t)f St guilty wife. They ascrib* the. chap. 



feiisfortunes of Crispus to the arts of his step- 
mother Tauka, whose implacable hatred, or 
whose disappointed lo^e, Renewed in the palace 
6f Constantine the ancient tragedy of Hippolitus 
and of Phaedra *. Lik6 the daughter of MifliQS, 
the daughter of Maximian accused her «oft-ln- 
law of to incestuous attempt oH the chastity of 
his father's Wife } and easily obtained, ftoify the 
jealousy of the emperor, a sentence of death 
against ia young prince, whom she considered with 
reajson as the most formidable rival of her own 
children. But Helena, the aged mother of Con- 
stantine, lamented atid revefaged the untimely fate 
of her grandson Crispus : nor was it long before 
a real or pretended discovery was made, that 
Fausta herself entertained a criminal connection 
with a slave belonging to the imperial stables !• 
Her condemnation and punishment were the instant 
consequences of the charge; and the adulteress 
was suffocated by the steam of a bath, which, , 
for that purpose, had been heated to aa extras- 
ordinary degree J. By some it will perhaps be' 
Vol. IIJ. I though^ 

* Zosimus (1. ii. p. 103.) may be considered as otir original. 
The ingenuity of the moderns, assisted by a feWhiHt^ frtoi tKe 
ancients, has illustrated and improved his ob8cur»,andrimperl8Ct 
narrative. 

f Philostorgius, L ii« c. 4. Zosimus (1. ii. p. 104*. 116.) 
imputes to Constantine the death of two wives, of the innocent 
Tausta» and of an adulteress who wa» the mother of bis three 
successors. According to Jerom, three or four years elapsed 
between the death of Crispos and that of Fausta. The elder 
Victor is prudently silent. , > 

XJi Fausta was put to death, it is reasonable ;ta believe tbat 
the private apartments of the palace were tbr^cen«4»i ber eie^. 

.. «ution« 



xvin. 
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CHAP, thought, that the r^n^mbrapce of a.<o]p|tigai 
^ union of twenty ye^s, and the hqnow of their 
common offspring, the destined h^rs Qf th^ 
throne, might have softened the obdurate heart 
of Const^Mdti^e ; and persuaded him tp suier h|^ 
llrife, however guilty she might appeal's to ex- 
piate he? offences in a QpUtwy prison. JBut it 
^^m$ a superfluous labpur to weigh the prA>- 
priety, unl^s we could ascertain the truUi, of this 
aisgular event ; which is attended with sc^e cir-* 
^mnstaAcea pf doubt and perplexity. Thoae who 
h;ave atti^cl^ed^ and those who have defended, the 
character of Coivstanti^e, have aliiie disregaided 
two very r^narHaJble pa^sgges of two wations pro- 
nouticed under the succeeding reign. The forjoier 
celebrates the virtues^ the bewty, apd the for* 
tune of the em|^ess Faustj^, the daughter, wi£e> 
lister, and mother of so many princes *. Th© 
letter asserts, in expUdyt terms, that the mother 
pf the younger Con^tantine, who was slain three 
years after his father's death, survived to weep 
over the fate of her son t* Notwithstanding the. 
positive testimony of several writers of the Pagaa 

» as 

ciition. The orator Chrysostom indulges his fency by expo- 
sing the naked empress on a desert mountain, to be devoured 
by wild beasts. 

* Jqlian. Orat. i« He seems to calS her the motW of Cns* 
pus. She might assiune that title by adoption. At least, she 
was not considered as his mortal enemy. Julian compares the 
fortune of Fausta with that of Parysatis, the Persian queen. 
A Roman would have more naturally recollected the second 
Agrippina : 

£t moi, qui sur le trone ai suivi mes anc^res : 
Moi, fille, femme, soeur et meve de vos maitres. 

-)- ^onod. in Constantin. Jun. c. 4. ad Calcem Eutrop. edit. 
Havercamp. The orator styles her the most divine and pious 
ofqueeii3« 
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^ well at of the Christian reKrion, there may chap. 
sdll remain some reason to believe, or at least to ■,.. , ^ ',* 
suspect, that Fausta escaped llie blind and su&- 
pidons cruelty of her Husband: The deaths of a 
son, and of a nephew, with the execution of a 
greau: number of respectaUe, and perhaps inno-. 
eent friends *, who were inrolved in then* fell, 
may be sufficient, howerer, to justify the discon* 
tent of the Roman people, and to explain the ^- 
tirical verses affixed to die palace-gate, comparing' 
the spiendid and bloody reigns of Constantine and 
Nero t- 

By the deaiidi of Crispus^ the inheritance of the Th« sons 
emf^ire seemed to devolve ^ th^ three sons of phewsof 
Fausta, w'ho have been already mentibned under ^g'^"^" 
th^ ns^mes of Constantine, of Constanti^s, and of 
Constans. Theise young princes were successive^ 
ly invested with the title of Caesar ; and the dates 
of their promotion may be referred to the tentli, 
the twentieth^ and the thirtieth years of the rrign 

- of their father |. This conduct, though it t^id- 
ed to multiply the future masters of the Roman 
wctfld, might be excused by the partiaHty of pa- 

^ ternal afleetion ; but it is not easy to understand 

12 'the 

* Interfecit numerosos amicofi, Eutrop. xx. 6. 

*!* Saturni aurea ssecula quis requirat ? 
Sunt haec gemmeay sed Neroniana. 

Sidon. Appollinar. v. 8. 
Jt 18 somewhat, singular, that these satirical lines should be at- 
tributed, ' not to an obscure libeller, or a disappointed patriot j 
\yat to Ablavius, prime minister and favourite of the emperor. 
We may now perceive that the imprecations of the Roman 
people were dictated by humanity, as well as by superstition; 
Zosim. 1. ii. p. 105. 

t*fiuseb. Orat. in Constantin. c. 3. These dates are suffi- 
ciently correct to justify the orator. 

\ 
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CTH X p. die motives of the emperor^ when he endangered 
. J^^"'' « the safety both of his femiiy and of his people, by 
the unnecessary deiration of his t\vo nefdiews, 
Dabnatias and Hannibalimiss. The former was 
raised, by the title c^ Gassar, to an equality vfhik 
his cousins* In &vour of the latter, Constantine 
invented the new and singular appeliadon of N6^ 
bltissimus * ; to which he annexed the. flattering 
distmctibn of a ifobe of purple and gold* But. of 
the wbok series 6f Roman princes in any a|^.of 
the emikt^y Hannibalianus alcme was xibtin^ah- 
ed by the title of King ; a name which the sub- 
jects of Hberios would have detested^ as the pro- 
fane imd cruel insult of capricious tyranny. The 
use C3i such a title, even as it appears under the 
reign of Constantine, is a strange and uncomiect- 
ed fact, which can scarcely be admitted oil the 
joint authority of imperial medals and cpntmtpp- 
rary writers t* 
Hieir edte- The whole empire was d^ply interested in the 
educaticm of these five youths, the acknowledged 
successors of Coastantisie* The exercises' of the 
body prepared them for the fatigues oif war^ amd 
the duties of active life. Thoise who^' occa$ionaUy 
mention the education or taleitts of Constai^tius, 
allow that he excelled in the gymnastic art^ of 

leaping 

♦ Zosiin, L ii. p, 1 17. Under tlie predecessor^ of Gonstan- 
tine, NMBssmus was a vague epithet, rather than a legal^nd 
determined title* 

f Adstruunt nummi vetcres ac singulares. Spanheioi de U sii 
iMumismat. Dissertat. xii. vol. ii. p. 557. Ammianus; speaks 
of this Roman king fl. xiv. c. 1. and Valesius ad loc. The 
Valesian fragment styles him King of kings ; and the Pasdhai 
Chronicle (p. 286.), by employing the/ word fv^ttf ai^i^res 
t)ie weight of Lati^ evidence. 
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lesping and runniog;: that he was a dexterous chap. 
archer^ a skilful horseeian, and a master (^ all i_ ^ ' > 
die differe&t weapons useddn die service either of 
die ca^i^alry or of the infantry *•' ^The same as$i« 
duous cultivation was b^towed, though not per^* 
haps with equal ^uoc^^, to improve the minds of 
the scHMiand nephewsiof Constantine t« The moat 
celebrated profe^ors of; the Christian faith, of tte 
Grecian philosophy, and of. the Roman Jiirift- 
prudence, wece invited by the Hberalily ci the 
emperor, who reservai for himself the 'important 
ta^ of instructing the royal youdis in the science 
of government, and the khowledge'of mankind* 
But the gdkius of Const^ufitine himself had been 
formed by adversity and experience. In the free 
{fttdrcoiu'se of private life, and ainidfit the dangers 
of the court of Galerii^, he.had learned to com* 
mand his own passions, to encounter those of his 
equals, and to depend for his present safety and 
future greatness on the prud^ce^and firmsiess of 
his personal conducts ' His destined successors 
had tlrc miisfortune of bdng bom >and educated in 
the imperial purple. Incessaoatly starrounded with 
a train of flatterers, they passed their youth in the 
enjoyment of luxury and the expectation of a 
|hrone ; nor would the dignity c^ their rank per* 

Is mit 

* His dexterity in martial exercise is celebrated by Julian 
(Orat. i. p. 11. Orat. ii.* p. 53.), and allowed by AmkpiaDus 
(1. xxi. c. 16.), ^ 

t Easeb. in Vit. Constantin. l^ iv. c. 51 f J[ufian, Orat^ i.. 
p. II— ^16. with Spanheim's elaborate Comnoentary. Libanius^ 
Orat. iii. p. 109. Constantius studied with laudable diligence ; 
but the dulness of his fancy prevented him from succeeding in 
fhe'^irt of poetry, or even of rhetoric. > 
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CHAP, rank ihem to descend from dmt elevated stafioii 
V ^ • . flxntt whence the various characters of human 
nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform as^ 
pect. The indulgence of Constantine adipittiai 
them» at a yerytender age^ to shitre the admini-^ 
itration of the empxi^ ; and they studied the art 
of reigning at the expence of the people intrusted 
to' theif j[:are. The youiiger Constantine was ap 
poittfed to hold his court in Gaul ; and his brothel* 
Gdn^Cantius exchanged that department, liie an* 
'Ctent patrimony of t3teif father, for the mor^ 
opulent, but less 'mai^tial, countries of the East. 
Italy^ lire Western Illyricum, and Aftira, were 
accustbmed to revere. Constans, the third of his 
sons, as the representatiTe of tlie- great? Comian^t 
tine« He fixed Dalfnatius dn the Gmhkr frontier, 
to which he annexed the government of Thrace^ 
Macedonia^ and- Greece. Th^ city of Csesarea 
was cfaiitten for the re|»dence of Hanndialianus ; 
^d the provinces 6f Pontus, (Qappadocia, and 
the Lesser Armenia, were destine^ to form the 
extent of his new kingdom. For each of' these 
princes a suitable estabMshment was provided. A 
just proportion of guards, of legioiis, and of 
auxiliaries,, was allotted for thdr respective dig? 
xAtf and defence^ The ministers and generals, 
who were placed about their persons, were such as 
Constantine could trust to assist, and even to con- 
trol, these youthful sovereigns in the exercise of 
their delegated , power. As they advanced iij 
years and experience, the limits of their autho- 
rity were insensibly enlarged : but the emperor 
^Ivi^ays reserved for himself the title of Augustus j 

and 



the Samia* 
tians. 
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And ^Mk he Viewed ibeCatars to the atmies and ttHAt. 
protfaiees j he msdm^ed. every part of the enipirfe ■_. ^ r-^"^ 
in eqnti abedience to its supreme head *. The 
t^c^miMU^ of the last fourteen years of his reigh 
%as seiaircely interrupted by the contemptible in- 
eiitre^^n of a taniel-driVer in the island of Cy- 
^rufetv or by the letive part which the policy of 
Constahtine engag^ hiih to assume in the wars of 
fh€ Qol^ tod SaitnSLtialis. 

Among the diffSBxent branches of the humaA Manners oi^ 
rike^, the Sarmatians form a very remarkable 
^sh^e^ ;as they seem to unite the manners of the 
AJsk^C barbarians "^ih the figure and complexion 
iif' the ancient inhabitatits of .Europe. According 
1^ th0 VlEirious accidents of peace and war, of al- 
liance or conquest^ the Sarmatians were some^ 
times confined to the banks of the Tanais; and 
tbey sometimes spread themsdves over the im* 
mi^ti^ plains which lie between the Vistula and 
the Volga J, The care^of their numerous flocks 
3nd her^s, the pursuit of game, and the exercise 
p{ war, pr rather of rapine^ direcfed the vagrant 

1 4 motions 

^ ]^ii^biu9 (1. iv. c. 51) 52.), with a design of exalting the 
authority and glory of Constantine, affirms, that he divided the 
Romao empire as a private citizen might have divided his pa- 
trimony. His distnbution of the provinces may be collected . 
from Eutropius, the two Victors, and the Valesian fragment. 

f Calocerus, the obscure leader of this rebellion, or rather 
tumult, was apprehended and burnt aKve in the market-place 
of Tarsus, by the vigilance of Dalmatius. ' See the elder Vic- 
tor, the Chronicle of Jerbm, and the doubtful tradition* of 
Theophanesr and Cedrenus. 

X CeUarius has collected the opinions of the ancients concern* 
ing the European and Asiatic Sarmatia ; and M. d'Anville has 
applied them to modem geography with the skill and accui^n 
cy which always distinguish that excellent writer. 
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€ H A ?. motions of the l^mat^ais^.: , '^^ mpyeabjf^iq^S^tfr 
^3^^' ' or cities, the ordinary reside^^q^ of their ]«riires 
and childrei}, con^te4 ox^y of hxg^ It^aggop^ 
drawn by oj^en, and covert, in the for^;pf t^yt^. 
"The military st;rengtl^ c)f,^jthe nation. w^v^iae^K)- 
sed of cavahy ;. and t^9^9U$^(nin o£ their iw^riarsy 
to lead in their hand 09^ o|; tvfp.spai;^ .bofses, 
enabled diem to advance and to retreat with a 
rapid diligence, which sufp^is^ the tieeiirityy aa4 
eluded the. pursuit, of. 4 distant enemy *. Their 
• * poverty pf iron pronipted their rude indtist;^ tp 
inyept % siort of cuirass, );^))}ch yiras capatble.of 
resisting a sword or javelin, though it wM^^n&r 
fed only of horses' hoofs, cut \nto thin aftdpoHsb* 
ed slices, o^efully laid over; each other in* the 
manner of. scales or feathers^ and/ strongliy siefwed 
jjjfon an upder-garraent of coarse linen t* The 
p^lpnsiye arms of *the Sarmatians w^e short d^* 
gers, long lances, and a weighty bo^ with a qui- 
yer of arrows* They were reduced to the ne^ 
cessity of employing fish bones for the points of 
their weapons j but the custon;i of dipping then> 
in a venomous liquor, that poisoned the wounds 
which they inflicted, is alone sufficient to prove 
the most savage manners ; isince a people impress- 
ed with a sense of humanity would have abhorrjfd 
so cruel a practice, and a nation skilled in die arts 
of war 'would have disdained so impotent a re- 
source, 

• ' ♦. 

* Ammian. 1. xvii. c. 12. The Sannatian horses \fnera cBslira* 
tedy to prevent the mischievous accidents which might hap|)eit 
From the noisy and ungovernable passbns of the mali^. , ,;. . 

f Pau^anias, 1. i. p. 50. edit. Kuhn. That inquisitive traveller 
.had cauefuUy examined a Sarmatian cuirass, which was preserved 
in the temple of JEsculapius at Athens. 
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jacmrce*. Whenevei: these Bafterians issued from chab. 
their deserts in quest of prey, their shaggy beards j ■_ ^ ■ 
pmcombeii locks, the furs with which they were 
i20vered»fi:om head to foot, and their fierce couA- 
tQitauces, which seemed to express the innate 
cruelty of their mimds, inspired the more ci- 
vilized provincials of Rome with horror and dis- 
may. 

The tendbr Qvid, after a youth spent in the en- Their .et- 
joyHi^it of fame and luxury, was cbndemned to near the 
an hopeless exile cwn the frozen banks of the Da- ^ ^ 
jpuxbe, where he w^s exposed, almost without de- 
fence, to tike fury of these monsters of the desert, 
wilh whose stem spirits he feared that his gentle 
shade might hereafter be confounded* In his par 
^etic, but sometin(ies unmanly lamentations f, he 
descrU^es, in the most lively colours, the dress 
tiind manners, the arms and inroads of the Getas 
i and 

^ ^^ Aspicis et mit^i sub aduncQ toxica ferroy 
£t telum causas mortis habere duas. 

Oyid. ex Ponto, 1. W, cp, 7. ver. 7. 
3ee to the Reoherphcs sur ksAxnericains, torn. ii. p. 236-«-27l9 
a very curious dissertation on poisoned darts. The venom was 
tohimonly extracted fiiorn the vegetable reign ; but that employ* 
ed by the Scythians appears to have been drawn from the viper, 
and a mixture -of human blood. The use of poisoned arms, 
which has been spread over both worlds, never preserved a savage 
tiibe £h)itx the arms of a disciplined enemy. 

f The nine books of Po«3cal Epistles, which Ovid composed 
during the seven first years of his melancholy exile, possess, be- 
sides the merit of elegance, a double value. They exhibit a pic- 
ture of the human mind under very singular circumstances ; and 
theycontain many curious observations, which no Roman, except 
Ovtd, coidd have an opportunity of making. Everjr circum- 
stance wi^^ tends to illustrate the history of the Barbarians, has 
been drawn together by the very accurate Count de Buat. 
liist. Ancieonedes Pcuples de PEtirope, torn. iv. c. xvi. p. 286 
^-317. 
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CHAP, and Sarmatians, who were assodated for the Mir> 
xvin 
'.^•^- ' ' poses of d^truction ; and from the accounts of 

history, there 19 some reason to bettere thit thisse 
Sarmatians were the Jazyges, one of the most nm- 
. ifierous and warlike trOws of the mttioin The 
allurements of plenty engaged them to seek a per «- 
manoit establishment on the frontiers of the em^ 
pire. Soon after the reign of Augustus, they obliged* 
the Dadaiis, who subsisted by fishing oit die' banks 
of the river Teyss or TiUicttSy to retire into the 
hilly country, and to abandon to the vi<)torious 
Sarmatians the fertile plains of the Upper Hun- 
gary, which are bounded by the comrse. of Iht 
Danube and the semi-circular lAclosure df th^ 
Carpathian mountains*. In this advantageous 
position^ they xvjttched or suspended the moment 
rf attack, as they were provoked by injuries or 
appeased bf presents; they gradually acquired 
the skill of using more dangerous weapons j and 
although the Sarmatians did not illustrate their 
name by any memorable exploits, they occasion^ 
ally assisted their eastern and western neighbours, 
the Goths and the Germans, with a formidable 
body of cavalry. They lived under the irregular 
aristocracy of their chieftains f; but after thej" 
had received into their bosom the fi^itive Vao^ 

daisj, 

♦ The Sarmatians Jazygae were settled on the banks of th« 

Pathissus or TibiscuS) when Plinyj in the year 79, published hw 

Natural Histoiy. See 1* iv. c. 25. In the time of Strabo and 

• Ovid, sixty or seventy years before, they appear to have ipha*» 

bited beyond the Get», along the coast of the Euxine* 

f Principe^ Sarmatarurti Jazygbm penes qtios civitatis regimen 
.... plebem qiioque et vim equitum qila sola valent ofierebanfc 
Tacit. Histv iii. 5. Tliis offer was made i;i the civil war be- - 
tween Vitcllius and Vespasian* 
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dab, vfbo yfelded to. the pyes$ure of the Gothic cji a p. 
power, they' seexii to have chosen a king from 
that nstion, and frofti the illustri<^s race of th^ 
Astitigi, irtio hfad ibrifterty dwelt on the shores of 
th^ nordiem oeeim *. • 

This molitt of enmity mutt have inflamed the TheOotWc 
tabjecis of tDx&temion, which perpetually arise on ^| 
the confines of warlike and independent nations* 
The Vandal princes were stimulated by fear and 
revenge ; the Gothic kings aspired to extend their 
dominion from the Euidne to die frontiers of 
Germany : and the waters of the Maros, a small 
river winch fells into the Teyss, wa*e stained with 
the bloods of < the contending Ei^rbarians. After 
some expetiMce of the superior strength and 
nmnber of tfaeh' adversaries, the Sarmatians im^ 
plored the protection of the Roman monarch, who 
beheld with pleasure the disdord of the nations, 
but who was justly lalarmed i>y the progress 
of the Gothic arms*. As soon as Constantinfe 
had declared himself in' favour of the weaker 
party, ^ haughty Araric, kisng of the Goths, .in** 
stead of expecting the attack of the Legions, 
bddly passed the Danube, and spread terror and 
devastation through .the province of Maesia. To 
oppose the inroad of this destroying host, the aged 
emperor took the field in person ; but on this oc- 
casion either his conduct or his fortune betrayed 
the glory which he had acquired in so many fo* 

reign 

* This hypothesis of a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatian 
•libjects, seems necessary to reconcile the Goth Jorqandes with 
the Greek and Latin historians of Constantine. It may be ob- 
served that Isidore, who lived in Spain under the dominion of 
the Goth8> gives them for enemies, not the Vandab^ but th« 
S^riuatians. S^e his Chronicle in Grotius, p. 709. 



c H A F. mgn tad domesdc wars. He hpd the ^mwdfiou^ 
^, ^ '-* don of seeing. his troops %• before an k^onsoAet^ 
able detachment of the Qarbar^ii^, wlv> pursued 
them to the edge pf their fcfttifytd camp, and 
obliged him to consult his safety by a pt]^ipi^e 
jUid ignodniliious retr^^* The tveM of n secoiKl 
and more successful action r e tr i e ve d the: honour ^i' 
the Roman name ; and the powera of art and di^r 
tiplhie prevailed, aft«r an obsdnate donisest, over 
the eflForts of irregular valour. Thfe broken -army 
of the Ooths abandoned the field ctf battle^ the 
iDirasted province^ and. the passagisf 6f • the ^Danube i 
zbA although the eldest of the sons of Goifetantine 
A. D. .33(2- was permitted to supply the place* of his father, 
4p«ii 20. ^^^ xtierit of the victory, which ^Aitied universal 
joy, was ascribed to {he auspkiouB couiteels df the 
emperor himself. 

He contributed at least to imprdve this advwi- 
tage, by his negociations with the free and war- 
like people of Chersonesus*, whose capltal^situate 
on the western coast of the Tauric or Grunasan 
peninsula, sdll retsdo^d some vesdges of & Gredstn 
colony, and was governed by a perpetual thagi^ 
strate, assisted by a council of senators, emphati- 
cally styled the Fathers of the City. 'Tbe. Gher^ 

soBxtes 

• * I may stand in need of some apology for having used, With- 
, out scruple, the authority of G)n8tanti0e Porphyrogenitfifj mv}\ 
that relates to the wars and negociations of tl^e Chersonitesy I 
am aware that he was a Greek of the tenth century, and that his 
^accounts of ancient history are frequently confused and fi^ukStis. 
But on this occasion his narrative is> for the pnost part, consist* 
ent and probahle; nor is there much difficulty in conceiving that 
an emperor might have, access to some secret archiyes, whkh 
had escapedthe diligence of xneatter histQrians. For the situa- 
tion, and Jii^tory of Chersone, see Peyssonel des Peuples b^r- 
bares qui ont habite les Bords du Danube, c* xvi. p. B4f — 90» 
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d^hites were ahima$ed against tibe .Goth$^ by 4i^' cthap. 

. memory ^f the. wars, which, in the preceding cen- .^ ^ '* 
tury, l;hey Md imintaiiied :wkh unequal foroesr 
against the invadears of tbeir.couutry. , They were 
connected with the. Romans, by the mutual bene- 
fits of commeKe ; as they were supplied from the 
jj^oviiices of Asia wi^h cornr and manufactures^ 
which they purchaaed with ilteir only productions^ 
salt, wax, and hides* Obedi^tt to the requisition 
mi Constantine, they prepared, under the ..conduct 
of their magistrals. Diog^es, a considerable army, 
of which the principal stirength consisted in cross- 
bows and miHi^ry chariots* The speedy march 
and' intrepid attack of the Chersonites, by divert- 
ing &e attention, of the Goths, assisted the opera- 
tions of the imperial generals. The Goths, van- 
quished on every side, were driven into the moun- 
lains, where, in the course of a severe campaign, 
above an hundred thousand were computed to have 
ptati^hed by cold and hunger. Peace was at length 
gr^EU^ted to their humble supplications ; thib eldest 
■s^'^y of lAraric was accepted as the most valuable 
•hp^ge; and Constantine endeavoured to, con- 
.viiifieTitJieir chiefs, by a liberal distribution of ho- 
nqujs aai* rewards, how far the friendship of the 
J?.jt?flaans was preferable to their enmity. In the 
expressions of his gratitude towards the faithful 
Charsonites, thf emperor was still more magni- 
ficent. The pride of the nation was gratified' by 
.th6 splepdid and almost royal decorations bestow- 
ed on their magistrate and his successors; A per- 
petual exemption from all duties viras stipulated 
for thdr vessels which traded tp the ports. of the ^ 

^ Black Sea. A regular subsidy was .promised, of 

iron^ 
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CHAP, iro^ corn, oil, and of every supply ^rhitfa couki 
-_ J ^ ' - be useful ather in p^ace or war. But it was- 
thought that the Sarmatians were sufficiently re- 
warded by their deliveraa^ from impai^ng ruio; 
and die emperor, perhaps with too strict an eco- 
nomy^ deduct<^ some part of the expences of thef 
•Wsr from t^ customary gratificati<ms which were^ 
allowed to that turbukm nation. 
jExpuWoB Exasperated by this apparent neglect, the Sar-' 
fttL^na^^ iinatiaxis soon forgot^ with the levity of Barbarians; 
A.D.S84. ^^ services whi^h they had so lately received j 
and the dangers which stil! threatened their safety: 
Their inroads on the territory of the empire pr6- 
vdked the indignation of Constantine to leave 
them to their fate, and he no tonger opftosed the 
ambidon of Geberic, a reiiownei warrior, who 
had recently ascended the Gothic throne. Wisu^ 
miar, the Vs^dl king, whilst alone, and unassist- 
ed, be defended his domimoas with undauntieJ 
courage, was vanquished and slain in a decisive 
battle, which swept away the flower of the Sarma'^ 
tian youth. The remainder of the nation em-^ 
braced the desperate expedient of arming their 
slaves, a hardy race of hunters and herdsmen, by 
whose tumultuary aid, they revenged th^r defeat, 
and expelled th§ invader from their confines^ 
But they soon discovered that they had exchanged 
a foreign for a. domestic enemy, more dangerous 
and more implacable. Enraged hy their former 
servitude, elated by their present glory, the slaves, 
under the name of Limigantes, claimed and 
usurped the possession of the country which they 
had saved. Their masters, unable^ to withstand 
the ungoverned fury of the populace, preferred 

the 
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^ haridufis of exih,. to the tyranny of tlieir ser* cUaf, 
yai^su Sope of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited ■ 

a less igxiAiQamous dependence, under the ho^ef 
standard of the Goths. A more numerous band 
retired beyond the Carpathian mountains, among 
the Quadi, their German allies, and were easily ad^ 
gutted to shar^ a suj>erfluous waste of uncultivated 
land, ^t the far greater part of the distressed 
natiost turned their eyes towards the fruitful pro- 
vinces of Rome. Imploring the protection and for- 
giveness of the emperor, they solemnly promised, 
as subjects ki peace^ and as soldiers in war, the 
most inviolable fidelity to the empire which should 
gvadously receive them into ks bosom. According 
la the maxims adopted by Frobus and his succes- 
sors, the bflSars of this Barbarian colony were eager- 
ly accepted; and a coi^petent portion o lands in 
the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia^ 
and Italy, were immediately assigned for the hal4<» 
tation and subsistence of three huildred thousand 
Sarmatians *. 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by Death a«d 
accepting the homage of a suppliant nation. Con* conmn- 

stantine 

* The Gothic and Sarmatian wars are related in so broken 
and imperfect a manner, that I have been obliged to compare 
the f<^lawing writers, who mutually supply^ correct, and illus- 
trate each other. Those who will take the same trouble, may 
acc|Uire a right of criticising my narrative. Ammianus, 1. xvii. 
€. 12» Anonym. Valesian. p.715. Eutropius, x. 7. Sextus Ru- 
fus de Provinciis, c. ^. Julian* Orat. i. p« 9. and Spanheim 
Comment, p. 94. Hieronym. in Chron. Euseb. in Vit. Con- 
sUntia. L iv« c« 6. Soprates, 1. i. c. 18. Sozomen, 1. i. c. 8. 
Zosiipus L ii. p. 108. Jorandes de Reb. Geticis, q. 22. Isido- 
ms m Chron. p. 709 ; in his Gothorum Grotii. Constantin. 
Pbrphyrogenitus de administmt. Imperii, c. 53. p. 208. edit* 
Meursii. 
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CHAP, sundae assertedi the majescy of tb^.Komaa 

pire ; and the amhf^ssadors of ^tfaiopia^ Pecsia/ 
and the most rfmte cou|3^ri§s of India^ co&giU^ 
tulated the peace ami pxospmty of bis gDvem^ 
me&t*» If he reckoned, apoagtthe fzi^oara of . 
fortime^ the deatjbk of his el4e^. sm^ of hi^ ns^ 
phew, and perhaps of hia wife^ he eajpyed aa uax* 
interrupted^ flow of private as Well as public feli^' 
city, till the thirtieth year of bis reign i a, period 
which noiie of his fredecessors, since Augustus^ 
had been, permitted . to celebrate. Cqn^$ta«itine 
survived that solemn festival about ten m9Xtth$4 
and, at the mature age of sixty-four, after a. shqrt 
illness, be ended his mefnorable life at the palacp. 

A.D. 337, of Aquyrion, in the suburbs of Nieoihedia, whi^ 
ther he had retired for the benefit of the air,^ and 
with the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength 
by the use of the warm baths* The excessive de-^ 
monstrations of griefs or at lea$t.of moH^niogy^ 
surpassied whatever had been practised on. ajiyfof^^ 
mer occasion. Notwithstanding, the; clajfog^j.pf 
the senate .and people of ancient Rotaft^ tl#>p(gj)^ 
of the deceased emperor, according tp hu^.tt^t xf;^, . . 
quest, was transported to the city,,whicj][| gr^ks .^ 
destined to preserve the name and metpflfy ftf itp.. 
founder/ The' body of Constantino a^B^w 
with the vain symbols oi ^eatne% thej)^^|^ ^^^i 

* EuscbiUs (in Vit. Const. I. iv. : * 5QA rei»arkff tlfee ^r# 
cumstances relative to these Indiana. 1. They came /from ^he , 
shores of the eastern ocean ; a description which might Ji)e.^^ 
plied to the coast of China or Coromaiidel. 2. They pr€»enJtej^ , 
shining gems, and unknown animals. 3. They protested theic ^ 
kings' had. effected statues to Represent the supreme majesty of, 
Constantine* 
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^^bdesi^ waff deposited on a' goldeii bed in one bf en a p/ 
the apartm<»)ls of the pabee, which f^r tbaH pur- -... ,r '^ 
pose had been splendidly funiidgiied and illNgmna- 
ted. The forms of the court were sdrictfy^niain^ 
tained. £very day, at the appdnted hounr^ the 
principal officers c^ the state^' the arkny^ and the 
hottsdxeld, approaching the persoii 6f theif sove^ 
reign with ben4^ knees and a composed counte- 
nance, ofered their respectful homage as seriomly 
as if he hi^ been still alire. Trom motives of po- 
licy, th» theatrical representation was for some 
time continued ; nor could flattery lieglect the op- 
portunity of Remarking that Constantine alone, by 
the peculiar indulgence of heaven^ had reigned 
after his death *i ^ 

But this reign could subsist only in em))ty pa^ Fa^tioni of 
geantly ; and it was soon discovered that the will 
of the most absolute monarch is seldom obeyed^ 
when bh subjects have no longer any thing to 
hope from his favou(!r, or to dread from his re^ 
semmem^ ' The same, ministers and generals who 
bo\ved whh stich reverential awe before the inani>- 
toate eo&rpse of their deceased sovereign, were en- 
^ gag€?d in secret' consultatidns to exclude his two 
nephews^ Dalmatius and Hanhibalianus, from the 
share which he had assigned them in the succession 
of the empire* We are too imperfectly acquaint* 

Vol. HI. K • ed 

* iFunuirelatum in.urbem sui nominis, quod sane P. ft. aeger- 
f ime tuKt. Aurelius Victor. Constai^tine liacl prepared for hira- 
•elf a stately tomb in the church of the Holy Apostleg. Euseb. 
1. iv. c. 60* The best, and indeed almost the only account of 
llie siql^ness^ death, and funeral of Constantiae, is coptaincd in 
iW fourth book of his Life^ by Eiisebius. ^ { 
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CHA9; edvicfa the coun of Constamtkie ^to 6>fm mf 
v^!^' ' jttdgtMitt of the red nu^dves which influenced il^ 
leadeis of the coMpiracy^ ^ unleii^ we should mkpr 
pose tUit they were actuated by a spirit of jealovisy' 
and revenge again^.tfae pi|isfept Ablarius, a proud 
&vouritey who had lomg directed the counsels ^d 
abused the confidence of die late emperor^ The 
arguments by jnrhich tbeysoficited ttie conqux* 
reace of the soldiers and people^ are pf^a more 
€^viou9^natu];e: and they might with <kcaicy, a^ 
well as trudii, insist on die superior itmk.of the 
children of Constantiliey the danger of. multiply- 
ing the number of sovereigns, and the inipfpding^ 
misdiiafs which threatened the republic, fyom the 
discord of ao many rival princes, who were not 
ecmnected by die tender sympathy of fraternahaf- 
feetion. The intrigue was conducted >:v^ith zeat 
and secrecy^ till a loud and unanimous declara- 
tion was {»oaired from the troops, that they 
would suffer no«te except: the tsons of their kmeitte^ 
monarchy to reign over^ the Roman, empire *. 
The younger Dahnadto, who was united wfth hia 
collaterai relations by die lies of friendi^ip ai^ 
interest, is. allowed to have inherited a co^isidet- . 
aULe share of the abilities of the great Constantix^ r- 
but, on this occaskm^^ he does not aj^ear to have 
concerted any mearaares for supporting,, by arms,< 
die just claims which himself and his royal bro- 
ther derived from the liberality of their uncle^ 
Astonished and overwhelmed by tSe tide of pc^ 

* Emebius (l.ty. c.6.) terminates hi» narrative by thh loysSP 
dedanition of the troops, aiad avoid* sS!t the iutidious circum*. ' 
stances of the subsequent massacre. 
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j^Hlarifiiry, Aisy steem to have Veiniinfe^, withciit chap; 
thfe po^er of flight or of rfefetance, M' the hand$ ._^y^"' > 
of. thai* imj)hcaMe i^hemies. Their fete Ws sus- 
pended tfli Wi^ amvafl tf Corisfantfus, 4he se* 
ci^id'^, and perhaps *liie ihosit Yavdured, of the - 

soft* of Cbngtantine. " * 

The Voite of the dying einp^tof hitd reconi- Masncr« 
mended the care of his fUridral to the piety of t^,. 
Cottstantiim j and that prirtc^, by the iridnity" of 
his tjtstem station^ could easily preveilt the diK: 
geace of^his brothers, v^ho resided in their distant 
gdVemment of Italy and Gaul. As sbbn ^as he 
had taken possession of the palace of ^ConStanti- 
nbple, his jRi^t'Viare Was to remote the appreh^n* 
dblis of his kinsmen by a solettin bath^ which h^ 
pledged for their feecurityw ffi^ hfett emplbyihettC 
wa* to ftfid tome specitou^ ptfete^c^ Which might 
release his con^rfeilce fr<Hii the' obllgiftion 6f an 
impt-ud^t pfottiiue* The arts 'of ffraud ' wfer6 
niadte stibserVi^rit td the designs ctf'bfUi^fty JatfJ 
a manifest forgery was^ attested by a peftoti df 'the 
niost' sacred character. FVom the hdn*s 6f tlie 
bil^p of Nicomedia, Constantiufe received k fetal 
scfbll, affirmed to be the genuine testament of his 
fathei*; in which the emperor expressed his suis- 
picions' that Tie had been p9isohed by his bro- 
'the!rS-j and conjttted his scms to reven^e-'hts death, 

K^ '- and 

-' -. I ' ■ 

^ "^he charaictetof Dalmatios h ad^rantageaudf > though con* 
cisely^ drawn by Eutropius (x. 9.). Dalmatius Caesar protperri-^ 
,4na indde, neque patruo absimilis, kaud muho post, oppressus est 
fcictione militari. As both Jerom and the Alexandrian Chronicle 
mentioirtfae. third year of the Caesari whkh did not commetice 
till the 18th or 24th of September, A. D. 337, it is certain, that 
these military factions continued above four months* 
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CHAP, and to coteult their owh siifety by the ptinniiimMr 
.jv-^" ^. of the guifey^i Whatever retaons m^ght haive 
been alleged by these imfottonate prmoes ,taid©- 
fend their life am! hont^tir^ligiimst ep incredft>le«att 
accutetion,/they'1veri^«ileflced by the ftfrion^cift* 
mours of the soldiers, ^ho declared thems^^ at 
once, their enemies, their jtkdges, andr/thvir e:s:e- 
cutioners* The spirit, and' even the fomis^' M- 
gal proceediiifgs \irere repeatedly violated in a pro- 
thiscuo\is^aa8acre; whi(!h involved the twa.uncies 
of Constantina, aeten of l^s couains, <»f ^ivhom Bad- 
matins and Hani^)ali^us vtere the nsoa^ iUnstri-* 
ous, the Patrician OpUktus, who had m^iedta 
sister ctf the late emperor, and the Pt^^ MAz- 
viu^, whose power and riches had inspired him 
with some hopes of obtaining the pui^le; . If it 
were necessary to aggravate the horror»jo£i this 
bloody scwe, we m%ht add^ thatConsfblatius 
himself had espoused thie daughter of • his <1ui4e 
JuliulB, and . that he had bestowed his sister in 
marriage 6n his cousin Hannibalianus. These aU 
liances, which the policy of Constahtiiie, t^gkfd- 
less of the public prejudice t> had for ni^. between 

• ■ - • ^": the 

^ I have related this siogplar anecdote on, the ^i^];^9j9)^]f^of 
][[^h]lo8torgiu8» 1. ii, c. 16! But if such a pretext was ever u^ed 
bjr Constantine aod his adhexcQtvit was laid ,98idf| with'cpn- 
tempt^as «K>a as it liad served their immediate^ purpose* .At|ha- 
iiasius (torn, i* p. S56.) xnentions the oath which Coastantius 
had taken for the security of his kinsmen. 
' f Cbiijugia sobnnarmn diu ignorata, tempore nddito perctebu- 
isse. Tac, Ann, xii. 6, and LtpsiMsad loc. The^ repeal oft^ian- 
cient iaw, and the practice office hundfed years, were insufficient* 
to eradicate the prejudices df thb Romans ; who still consid^ed 
' the tnarriages of cousinB«.gmMtt'as a species of imperfect incest 
(Aiigudtio de Ovime Dei, Xy,6.) ; and JuKan, whose ifflnd 

^V«s 
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duii»!$m^bi^iamh9s oi the ua|)erH{l iMmse^ ser^ cit ap. 
vedioiiynor conviiioe msfik^d^ that tbeiE^ princes '_^^^ - 
iffaretas cdd toidie efHtOKHB^Ots of conjugal .a£- 
iKtidi) ^orii&ey v^sre jasirBBUb tixstfad^ ti^ ^of am^ 
adbgUnty; a}|d^th^^I|l0villgl.dfttre9rties^c^ yoiitfa 
anA^^kakeneer Of ^o nomj^mos a faiwl^r, Oailus 
and 'JiifisA 'oloae, th^ itwp yosmg^ children of 
Jiii»^0Qflbtintiu&9 ^are eaved from) the haads :x>f 
tbe^iflsauKHNi^'ilitl tiiidrmge^ satiate^nith siaugbp 

nil; (aaanHBttBittOs, who, ipdieabsencctiofiius Jt>ro- 
ifaeis^! m»> ithe ^most ob^ospdias to goflf and re* 
pmachy jdiscicrvered, on /araoe fiituare occasions, a 
&iat aad'iil'ansient renKNese fer those cniddes^ 
which the perfidious comm^ of his ministers, and 
the ii^resi^ii^ violence of the* troops, had ^extort- 
ialfbom^^i) unexperienced> youth J^« .^ " ^ 

Ifiusffnassacre of the Flavian race was stfccefed* Division^ 
ed bya new divi^on of.the {xroyinces^ which was a.d. s?/ 

' - ^ K3 . ^ larified ^'^'•''' 

^^ . ^ . 

v. . ,.: I • , ■ . T . , 

^T«^ bifis8ed,jby jsuperati^op ;and resenjttnen^, ^tigmatiuaes the»e i 

unnatural alliances between his own cousins with the opprobri- 
6tKepkhkt^y9tfM9 n wyttfim (Orat* ¥h. p, 2^). Tkojoris* 

, prudence jo£ the canons has since revived and enforced this pn>« 
hijjition, .without beirjg able to introducejt either into the civil 
or the common law of Europe.* See on the subject of tftese ' 

^ftntaj^s* Taylor's Givil Law, p, SSI « Brouer de Jure Cohnub, 
!. ii. c. 1^. Hericourt des Lpix Ecclesiasticjues, part iii. c. 5. 

/ Tleuiy I/istitutions du Droit Canonique, torn. i. p. S9l. Paris 
J 767 ; and Fra Paolo Istoiia del Cl>ncilio Trident. 1. viik. 

f Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 270*) charges his cousin Con-. 
stantius wnth the whole guHt of a inaskacre, from which he Um- 
itjf 8D narrowly escaped. His assertion is confirmed by Atha- 
nasius, who, for reasons of a very different nature^ was not kss 
an enemy of Con^tantius ^tggny i. p. 856. }• {Sosimns joins in 
the same accusation. But the ^bree 'abbre viators, Eutropdu^ 
and the Victors, use very qualifying /es^pressions ; ^' sinente po; 
tius quam jubeiite ;!' incertum *< qiup suja^or^;" << vi militum*'^ 



poKesfljoBiiif fiiie Miiir mfkaX^. mbick tfin fan: oim 
name and^^tiltt isl fapBi&then 'iUvQ^c^i isttd^lfe 
€oiJaakin^iu£. the ^aut, nittre idytoliedtelj^c^yiiiii 
iQoii7^.6fCoii8t8iii3i»; "wd Ck^nstmsisva&iidbriMi^. 

ta: thnr lAi^odalBi^jr ligtat? yiisaA ibe^i «nraietaii4^ 
affer .sdxnis^^ddHj^f to aoDcpt from d^r Btooalil fie^ 

mxmedltefeins 0f igo^tennteat^t^^ (^t-dMettt 

{nKeroR^u rvtrentjEKm^ the secoad^ tiv^tolf , ; wd 

khetJ^!Bi.os}]raevaateeay«ar vi il!^ ^ 

Sapor, kinir - : Whlk lAiefflpaBldal natioi)»^Tf ExiriMKs^&ttQimci 

of Persia, i,/»..,i ^ • « 

A.D.310. me ststhdards of ih^ bnothetsv Gc«laiMiiiii^>«tiaie 
^ hl»d xifc tkere£bfiUDa^ 

aufltak the ifxight of die Pemaa 'war;t/ i^ the 
deeeaoft of iConstaatane^ tbie tkrbne of tfae «ast iss^s 
£iled by Sapor^ son of Monhouz^ or Horm&dais, 
alid^ grandma of N arses^ yhoy afbsr tfee : TictorJ' 
' ofj&atofiua^ had biunbly confessed tbe si^epori^ 
cxf die Romatt power. Although Sapor was in the 
tbiylieth^j)^ d \m long reign^ h^ was still m th^ 
idgour of toutft, as the date of hk accesaon^by ^ 
very jttsan'ge fatality, liid preceded tb^t ol his 
birth* The wife of HtH-mouz remained pregnant 
at the time of her hust)and's death ; and the un- 
. . ' certainty 



* Bu«5b. in ViU Constantin, 1. Jv. c. 69. Zogimus, 1. iL 
g. 117-; Idat. in Chrpn." See tvro notes of TillcnHMit, Hist, dear 
ErapereUrs, torn. iv. p. 1086—1091;. The rein of the ddest 
b: other at Constantmopfe is notice^ -Only w die. Al^and"**! 



Chronicle. 



<u/TBUvmymtismamam tu 



^te^inl^^amhitMs bi^Mif tfaf fnkeB of 

«i. dottSMMag^ that tte tvadosi' iof iiormoaa had 

ctoM:iJo^e vdce o£ -wapegs/Atkan^ the Pleimas 

tffiniitfffcii A itopt 4>0^^cm iiibiQlrib& qwcurlof 
m fitite^ lite exhftitediiii the mkbt^f Ae pakore) 
the diaBieai vas ^acedion 1^ spat^ wiiidi might 
teauppQiBBdf to conceal the fiilure hma ef Airta^ 
jBomeay and. die prostraie Satraps adored ilie'iii8» 
joity: of'ithair . imrisible land kisaMiWe aovemgn !^^ 
if anycreititcazi be ghren to this oianratbua tafe^ 
* aafaioh eeeoK however to be eoaoitenaiited by thS 
iriawiMH'of ^he peoplay wd by the extiamidmary 
duiadaii/of hjfi Mgit^ weimist admive ootioii^ 
ihe iortune, .but the gcmus, ei Sapor* fai the 
eeCt saqnestered edipeaiioa. ctf a Pendanrinnm^ the 
joj^ yoath could dboomer the anportaa(e of ex*- 
eniisti^ At vigouir of his mind and body^ a«dy 
hf his personal nteiit, deserireda throine, xmjMdbi 
b^ had been seated, white he was yet ipicoascioas 
«if the duties aad temptations of abscdute poWer^ 
HisinBDomy was exposed to the ^fktuM hientahlif 
^aim'tjeBtof domestic discoid ; i& caphsd was 
>'»■■'-• >*' . . >. '.K4-. .■ -surprised 

^ * Arathiasy wbo lived in the sixth centuiy^ is the author of 
this 8tofy (1. IT, p. 135. edit. Louvre). He derived his ioforma. 
tion from "some extracts of the Persian Chronicles, obtained and' 
translated hy the j^tfiTpreter Sergius, during his embassf sft 
that'coux^. The coronation of the iiiothei' of 'Sapor is likewise 
mentioned by Schikarf (Tarikh. p. 116.) and ^'Hcrbelot (Bir 
bliothequ$ Orientate, p. 7fl!S,). ... ' 




M^isopo* 
taniiaand 
Armenia. 



lilt' lo^QiliiBniify^jimk^iblpraiieA bpihi&jeti^in^pfflf 

tiier^pj^esiinfiitiiiliiei t^ Jw/iialanny «n4^imeBWi7 
tr|i^i£^ bcvMAl^ • the fixBt:! efibii o£iiiie;^vD|^aBfVNi 
ifinr ;viv1hd iwciri fab YictQrjr vkh ^oi |ii|i^febu8r.ft 

ft0Bi it^e issis'jaiid gratitude : of .the j^LvaJM^odie 
iiAGo£tDii&uiimaf^ or protectorofithfeiitiitiQ^^.. . 
State of y ilB»e Aiid?kiQQ;x)f liiePesiaan,. tsD twiikim jikiew* 
mioB Mntibe liie iii^ 

QianvhAiirafiinuiitod lyjF the desireof.reireii^Bg^tiik 
diigrace^iafiii^ fisidters^ asflb of wre8t]ng>£po»it^ 
hoada ofrtberRicnwDfittfae ficre proviiiGes bcf^iMii 
thoi' T^cfe. ' nSk^ mlBtiry. hms of Cnnattrntwey 
sVBdr tb%ir«l ok: appsKrent strmgi^jof. Iwsgi93tem:>^ 
mM^.suspeiided'Jbe attack ; a]id$ivhikj^;haG^ 
tU& (mi4iict:of Sapor 'pr^yokal' &b i^eseoiniftiit^ 
hk^aitfulvOj^gotjaiioM^anfmsed^ l^ityiic^to£/tiUr 
^nyi^iia^tcx^rt. The doarh o£' O^tatititieM;^^^ 
theiBJigi]^ oi.imxU and '&^ actual coAilkioiiid^^ 
tjber%rif4&»ajiia iUmaitan f^^ seemed m>6fii' 

QC^ura^e '$be:iPiBrsidii3 by > the. prospect of- a* [mh- 
^i}^ and tn /ei»y conquest. The exashple^of the 
^[Mi^sal:]!^ of tfee pateije, diffuj^a^piiii^'of^i^ceii^ 
t sii ^ ^fioush€®i? 

,,* 43'J^pbplot, BibUothe«iue Qrient^le, p. 76^^,^,^ > vdoii:f; 
' f Bextus Rufus (c.'2(>.), who on*. this bccaaioii is no con-* 

p(BiU^, an4 that C<>n8tantine was preparing to inarch against 
them : yet the superior weight of the testimony of Eusebius, 
Q]>lige& us to admit the prelihaija^es, if fiot the ratification^ o£ 
the t»eaty. See Tilleraont, Hist. de» Empereurs, torn. iv.p.\420* 



miA^vAKffwe^ mxilonj^ i^e^iaiwdiibyi their Jbia^ 

thet prudsncfe itf*^ Gtoriantiim,- <¥di(H ifrwL dieciM 
tttmOTn;inith iikiir0iiuemioriK99nK>nia, imiiieiiiiCe^ 
lyibntened ta;tis<fo baaks o£t theu£Ai|)b3nfte% : Hub 
iefpmo& jveoe-gtsidudly re^bored to a sense of duty 
smd .disetf^liiie ; ibm the soasflD 6f-anivchyih»d 
pcnstt^ i^qKir t^/farm the «eg»i9£^iNisil»Si>'^ai«i 
tiQiiCKraiipy.isevQcal.of the most important fbrtre^ses 
q{ Mefityp^^tmia ^« In 4niieim^ the raa(y«mc4 
TindstfiB : had/^ loag enjpyed the peace and glory 
vdwdi he jdeserved by hb valour aad fiddtty^td 
thei Qafla6E6/of RoBie^ Theifirm attiance.which be 
mftJQtomcA trith C(mst9iidne» wa» producdLve of 
9fu^a^ asr well as* ef temporal benefits; by. the 
c^maemiaii'Qf Tiridates, the character ..of a.sai|it 
vmM ^applifid tto »that of . a hevo, thie Ghristian.faith 
i»sr prdachfid and estabhahedJircmi.th^ Ei^jfami' 
tesr^crtthe shores df the Ci^piaEi^ and AraneniaiWajB . 
sitljicfaediro idne ai^pire by the double ties, bf po«^ 
liey andiof reKgion.. Bun as many of thei.Arqiew 
Tiiao; • nohka stili refused to vabaodon the ;phira^ 
lily oiB their ^od^and of their inrives^ tiifi publk 
tnwqaiUity. wm disturbed by a disoontented^ £10- 
tioD,' whiph. insulted the feeUe age of .theirs so^ 
vereign^ a&d impatiently expected the hour of his 
death. He died at length after a reign of fifty- A.D.342. 
six years, and the fortune of the Armenian mo- 
narchy exjrired with Tiridates* His lawful heir 
3»fAs driMeft intc^ ^1^. th^ Chrifiti«» priestawiexe 
'.>.! '-[[■' ^ ^ ^ ' 'eith^ ■ 

f'Ju!i?.n. Qbtil pi20. .' ; 



IS* rm toLcuHE and taul 

w A R mA2T tmirdet ed or tstpeifed &!»• tliear cbmdMi^ 
thft barbarotut ttfttea of i^^8»»nirMeMliM0(^t^ 
descend from their moisntaiiis ; ^nd two of tfat 
most {>oiirerful ginr^morsfMoxping the eongns or 
lh€ fMnvc^s^'cf royalty, imjodovcd the attktaiier of 
Sapor, and <q)ened the gates of tbdt citM ttv the 
P^^aii garnsoRfi, The Chmtian {ttrtf; mbr 
die guidance of di« avchbiGbd{i. of Ait9fl»ia, the 
httmodiate' successor of Stl Gregofy idi» ; 
tdP^ had rcffoUKse to the piety nf. 
After the troobtes had coxitinued ^sAxMt. three 
years, Antiodnu^ one 4)f the officers xif the iions^ 
hcM^ executed ^vith: success the^ iioiperiiil ijtm^ 
imssioR of ^restoring Cho^roes, tke son of "BriddL^ 
tes, to the throne of his fathers, of> di w i bttl iaig 
hottours and' rewards among tbe fiwehfol caerraii|» 
of theh^ose of-Arsacas, and <^ pfodahnfaig a^e-^ 
fiefal atnne^^ iditohrwas^acoeplwd bythe gveaisr 
|iaft -of the* rebelhouft SMOBf^ Bm thei ' RomaQs 
derrned naore honour tbaa idifsmosge fircia thk 
rcvdiution* Chosroes vtw a prince of a puny sta» 
ture, and a pusiHanimoos spirit* Unequal to the 
fatigued of ws^r, averse to the society of mankiiidt 
he withdrew from his capital to a rtsArei^ pa- 
lace, which he built on the baxiks of the rvfeif 
Eteudierus, and in the centre of a rfiady grow j 
where he consumed his vacant hours in the, rural 
sports of hunting and hawkitig. To securii this 
inglorious ease, he submitted to the conditions of 
peace which Sapor condescended to iBi|iose!; th^ 
payttient of an annual ttibute, and the* resiitutiptt 
of the fertile province of Atropatene, whicii the 

courage 



m THE^'UOMAN EHDStJt 4Sft 

fitanttip^jttffi prgir^ of^wejes^rwape ajmctei a.d. 
byiksHtalmMkkyof^ ' Theirre- ^^--^• 

gidar iaicisffidomnef rt)ie/i%]tf;, troops 2tltem»^ 
jpreagh terror aod devaatMoi^.besjCOf^ tb^ 'Bgm^ 
«Mkbd|^a»d tke;.£ut>hrat6% icivn (^e g«te$ 'of 
iOlcaiiplmi to tthcee of Antiocb;.aiid tbk tKrtsre 
0*vi9a!iviiSt {jerformed by the Arabs of the des^^ 
irimr wei^ durided in thdr imere$t sukd affitetiw^i 
Mme of tfe^ak indspodem cfaiefe bdng epUsted ia 
Ike? /party of Sapor^ whilst others had aigaged 
dB«h* doubtftil fidelity to th^ esaptfort. The 
fwre^graveand iidpartaiH opfinaakmsi of the war 
were 9b»diicted<n;ni^ equal vigour ; amd the airr 
flM8 tif iltome and Fema encoufitered: each other 
ifffi^lie^^bloody fields, tt "(wto i)f which Conetaoiiw 
tiJAs^^y^ammmM in perwi |. The ereot of ^^f 
. ►..> •' ' .J fi..'. 'J . the A,D.34i. 

*. Julian.* Orat. i. p, 20, 21. Moses of Chorene, In. c, 89. 
iPfi?. <?. l*-i-9. p. 286~M0. The perfect agwemenl between 
t^ Yji^fife Jmh^ of tbe cpniemporary orator»and tjbecirDumstaiif 
tial narrative of the national historian, gives light to the former, 
Aid i^ei^W te the latter. For the creSt of Moaes it may b* 
li^/fim^ o^lerved, that the name of Antioch^s is found a fevT 
years before in a civil office of inferior dignity. See Godefroy, 
Codl Thebd.' torn. vi. p. 850. / 

'it' Ammmus (xiv. 4?.) givwi a Ifvejy desc^ptiofi of the ^fan. 
derin^^.anii pre^Jatory Hfe pf the S^r^cens, who stretched from 
tne confines of Assyrfa to the cataracts of the Nile. It* appear* 
&6m the at^teotures of Malchus, whicii Jeram.has related m 
80 pi|tertirining a manner, that l;he high jpad between Beraa anjj 
E^essa was infested by these robbers. See Htieronym. tom. i.. 
p- 256. 

t We shall take from Eutropius the general idea of the war 

f 3C. 10.}« A Persia enim multa et graviaperpessuSj^sscpe captis 

^ ^ oppidis, 



4*ft k !•. tlte^ dsfy Wte Irtiost - iccifntttonly advene to rile 

mans, bttt 'Mthetbatile iof Singslra,' thfiir^ktipTiti' 
dent valour iiad almost achieved a signal aifdi^o- 
«mv^ vieiorjf^ 1Fh^*sfatk)iMu7»4)(i^<)£i8ii^a 
kietired on the ^p^roelrh'of Bapet^'^bo pawaAidl^ 
-Tigris overitlir«e^l[>Hdgte,^d^otoiipiel^%ed^ 
ti^hfge df fffili^h* alh advatitageow <3Mi|s vliiefav 
by the fibottf of »4ife ^1imer<ni^' pioneers, ' h# siir- 
rounded in bne day with a deep ditcth; and a Ibfuf 
tampart. His fomfiidable host^^hen it was<drati4i 
©ut in o^der of battle, covered the* banks of -^e 
liver, thift adjacent heights, and the ^ole extdiit 
bf k plfifin of above twelve miles, irbich ^epaVfitled 
the two krtnies. B6th v^ere alike impiiJeiit *^ 
engage; l>nt thcr Barbarians,' s^fer a* slight r^^*. 
ante, fled Ih disorder V una^ to l-esfet^ Kit'd^- 
sirotis to Weary,'the strength of the heaVflftgieitts, 
"who, fainting with falfat and thirst, pttl'^ued' them 
across the plain, lahd cut in fiiecias a- linfe ' tjf ' tk- 
valry, clothed in complete armour, which had 
been posted before the gates of the camp to pro- 
tett their retreat. Constantius, who was httfijed 
along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, 
to restrain the ardour of his troops, by^reprtftcSfrt- 
ing to them the dangers of the approaching tiight, 

' • *• ■ '^nd 

oppidifiy obscssis urbibus, caesis exercitibus, nulliraiqiie ei contra 
Saporem prospenim praelium fuit, nisi quod apud" Singaram, &c. 
This honest account is cqnfirmad by the hint* of Aminianlw, 
]R,ufus, and Jefom. The two first orations of Julian, an^ the 
third oration of Libanius, exhibit a more flattering picture ;'1)Ut 

' the recantation of both those orators, after the death of Con« 
stantius, while it restores us to the possession of the truth, de- 
grades their own character^ and that of the ennjperar.^ Thegcom^ 

> meAtary of Qpanheim on the firet oration of Julian jsprpfi^l^ 
learned. See likewise the judicious observations of TilfciijcwW 
I Tim. 'des Empcreuwt, torn iv. p. 66G* 



OF /THE tUOUA» ^MPIit^ m 

and the cirtamty <^ OQiiiiiletiQgitheKr success wi^ ch a p. 
the retwa of -dayt., As tfnef depended rauch ^^'^'^ 
mpre on thar own valoipr^thaii on the expeiieiu^ 
OF the labilities of theiir ^hief^ they file&ced by their 
daihottfs his. timid remonstraxicas ^ and rushjag 
ii9th fiiry to the charge, fiUed i;^ the ditch^ 
broke down the rampart^ and .dispersed thenv 
selves, through the tents to recmit their eachausted 
labr^ngth, and to enjoy the rich, harvest of their 
labours* But. the prudent Sapor had watched the 
moment of victory. Hk army, of which th^ 
gnei^F part, securely posted on the heights, had 
beea spectators o£tl^ action, advanced in silence, 
4»id ufder the shadow of the flight ^ .and his Per- 
sian archers, guided b^ the illumination of the 
can^ poured. a shower of. arrows on a disarmed 
aad.lieenjdous crdiitd* The sincerity of history * 
doelaf^ that the Romans were vanquished with, a 
.drel^i^l: slaughter, and that the flying, remnant 
afitbe> legions was exposed to the most ii^tolerable 
l^dshipa. Even the tenderness of panegyric, 
ctxif^psssiiig that the gjbry of the emperor wa&v^ul- 
lied byi.^h^- disobedience of his ^diers, chooses to 
4frd!W<^y&i^oy^r the circumstances «of this melan- 
i^ply r^reat. Yet one of those venal orators^ so 
r jfialous of the fame c^ Constantius, relates with 
amazing coolness, an act of such incredible cruel- 
ty, as, in the judgment of posterity, must imprint 
a far deeper stain on the honour of the imperial 
. aiame. The son of Sapor, the hei^ of his crown, 
'.. ■> V .. . : ,. , , Ijad 

"f . Acernm^ noctum^ concertatione pugnatum est, nostromm 
c^piu Vf^gen^i strage confossis. Ammian. xriii. 5. $ee lUiewisc 
- Eiitropius, X. 10. and S. Rufus, c. ^7. ' • ' ' 
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34ff. 350. 



)hd been, ndle a caj^tei sa the i^Perabm damfsi 
Tbe. unhappy youdi^ who might hav^ escdoed the 
csM^passbii o£ the most swage enemy, was ecour" 
ged, tortured, I and pubhdy exdauied t>y the irihu^ 
naa Romans** 

Whatever ladvantt^es xnig^t attend die arm^ of 
Sapoc in the field, thoi^h nine r^ieafed >victdlrie# 
diffused among the nations the fame l» his valdut* 
and condujEty he eouid^^Etoi hppe to succeed in^^e 
exiecudon lof .his deaigns^ while the fottf fiedr to^w^Ks^ 
of^ Mesopotamia, and, above ^U, the atrongrand: 
aacient cily. of Niabis, remakied in ike po^es«» 
skm'of the &oman& In the space of twelve yedirsy 
Nkibis^ wbkh, sinc^ the time of Liicutiaa^ had 
been deservedly esteemed %he bulwark of the east, 
sustained three msnKUrable siegea against ihe power" 
6f Sapor; and the disappointed monafeh^ after 
urging ins attacks abe^fe sixty, eighty, and a^A 
hundned days^ ^^is thribe nepidsed with' loss and^ 
i^c^tniny f. This large and populous city wa«^^ 
situate about two days journey from the T^ris^ 
in the midst of a pleasant and fertile plain at the 
foot of Mount Masius. A treble inclosure < of 
brick walls was defended by a deep ditch | ; andi 

. the 

* Libanjos, Orat. liu p. 1S3. wUi fv^za. OtzU I p. 2*. iiti • 
Spanheim'u Gommentary, p, 1 79# 

f See Julian. Orat. i. p.^i7. Orat. ii. p. 62, &c, with t1ie"C0it\-t ' 
meriUgry of Spatiheim (p. 188— 20'2.), who iHustrates thle cif-' ' 
cum&tances, and ascertains the time of the thtee sieges of Nisibis^. 
Their dates are likewise examined by Tillemont (Hist, des 
Emperenrs, torn, iv, p. 668. 671. 674. Something isWaerf* 
from Zosimusy I. iii. p. 151. and the Alexandrine Chronicle, 
p. 290. 

J Salltrat. Fragment. Ixxxiv. edit. Brosses, atnd Mutaftih in 
Lncull. torn, iii; p. 184. Nisibisis now reduced to one*hundfied .* 
'4xid fifty h«^u8es j the marshy lands pi:oditc6"Tice, ait3 thefortil?' 

meadowqr ' 



^ l]^e|iid aasistanoe of Goont IittdAianusfy »d ^^^^' 
his ganqs(m, mis seconded byiikm^de^caDe cotti ^ ■■!■ ^ 
rage of Jjie peofde* The dristens of; Niafeis inwe 
aaimatediby tbeexhortadooDS ik tbou* bishop % en^ 
ured to arms by the presence of dangear^ and con^ 
vificed q{ the intentbtis of Satpor to plant a Vtr^ 
sbga colony in ^Mr. room, and to lead them away 
into distant spd barbarous aq[idbv^ity. The event 
of the mo^ fofsner sieges; dbitcid their confidence ; 
and^eHa^rated the Mughty sparit of the Great 
King, who advanced a third time towards |lbi^ 
bis, at the bead of ike united k^xes of Persia and 
India* Xh& ottiinary ;nacfaines inveitted tot bat* 
ter or undermine the walls, were xrendeved inef- 
fectual by the' snpdior skill of ^ Romasis ; and 
many days< bad va«iJy elapsed^ when S^por em- 
braced a resoiLiiEdon^ Wj9rthy of aa eastern monarch , 
who believed that the etements themselves were 
subject to h\^. power. . At the stated season of the 
melting of the mo^s m Ajrmefiia, Ae rirer Myg* 
domjjiS, which chides the plain and the > city of 
Ni^bif^ riSorms, like .the Nile f, air inundation 
•'••■. .^ " -v. over 

meadows as far as Mosul and the Tigris, are covered with the 
tuins of towns and villages. See Niebuhr, Voyages, torn. ii. 
p. ?0Ch-3Q9. 

♦ The miracles which Theodoret (1. ii- c 00..) ascribes to St 
^ttties, Blsl^op of Edessa, were at least performed in a worthy 
eause, the defence of his couatfy* He appeared on the walls 
under, the figure of the H,oitian ffiDperory and sent an army <i£ 
gnats to stifig the trunks of the elephants^ and to discomfit the 
host of th? new Senacherib. 

f Julian* Orat. i, p. 2?. Though Niebohr (tont« ii. p.S07.), 
allows a very considerable swell to the Mygdonius, over which 
lie saw a bridge of tw^i've arcbes : it is diracult, however to un- 
derstand this parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty liver.: 
Theire are mauy circumstances obscure, and almost uninteU:* 
^iblc^ in the description of these stupendous water-works. 
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CHAP, over the adiaceat country. By the bboar of tte 

XVIIL J J J f 

Persians, the course of the river was stopped be^ 
low the towAy and the waters were confined on 
every side by solid mounds of earth* On this ard-^ 
ficial bke, a fleet of armed vessels filled widi 
soldiers, and wkh ei^ines which discharged stones 
of five hundred pounds weight, advanced in order 
of battle, and engi^ed, almost ufion a level, 
the troops which defended the ramparss* The 
irresistible force of the watei^ was alternately fisnai 
to tl^e coBtending parties, till at lez^h a portion 
of the walls, unable to sustain the accumulated 
pressure, gave way at once, and esiposed an ample 
breach of one hundred and fifity*feet. The Per^ 
sians were instantly driven to. the assault, and. the 
fate of N^ibis dq>ended on the event of the day^ 
The heavy-armed cavafay, who led the van of a 
deep column, were embarrassed in the miud, and 
great numbers were drowned, in die unseen holes 
which had been filled by the rushii^ \f^xefs* The 
elephants, made furious by their wounds, increa- 
sed the disorder, and trampled down thousands of 
the Persian archers. The Great King, who, from, 
an exalted throne, beheld the misfortunes of hi& 
arms, ^sounded, with reluctant mdignatiou, tlie 
^gnal of the retreat, and suspended for some hourai 
the prosecution of the attack. But the vigilaiit 
citizen^ improved the opportunity of the night 9 
and the return of day discovered a new wall of six 
feet in height, rising every moment to fill up the 
interval of the breach. Notwithstanding the dis^ 
appointment of his hopes, and the loss of more 
l^an twenty thousand men, Sapor stiB pressed the 

reduction 



r 

raiucdDSjof < Nkibis^ with tui/ dbsiiiiate^ ^nttnessy c^ a i^;i 
ivUiii'MuUlwieyicidal 0Aly4D.cbei4lc0fttky«4iS u^"^^^" • 
daleil(Uiig7die<«Bfifeem pravinces 43f Btrsn agaHMI 

6d by Ihis^intdl^nce^ be iiasdly r^mfquished the 

baulks of ttkeiTigiis to 4K«e <^ 43h6 fiUai& The 
dftnga^r and 4^<3i^^^it^ of tjie: Scytahisui mm-^^xk^ 
gBiged Ufti^'BOoa aftemaawb fe ceiklude^ ^i- ai 
teast ta obserre, >a ^moe^^s^.the Romaii en^ 
jie!fer) wfaidi itrae equally ^mt^&l t»l botk princes'^ 
as Cc^tasititts himself^ after the >dsithi^' hisirwo 
bi^qftfaerS) vim iinrohredyfay^he revolutiitsi^ tif the 
we^ in i civil cei^tesi:, vribich required smd seemed 
to exoeed the most vigDreus esoeftieti of .^his tuidi^ 
vkkd 9ti«iigth» : ^ 

. Aftcir the paordticm of th® ^sm^iie, diree yeat^ cJta war. 
Had soi^sedy eiafised before liie sen^. idP * Ckx»sta^ ^ cen* 
talis eeeraed 4m|iatiesit to OQnvince «att*iiid rthtt a*d^**34o. 
thty were iacafiable of contefitiiig^ themfidviee ^arciw 
xipih the <ioi!iBW)ii5 whkh iheywere unqualified 
to goveiia« The eldest of th^e prm<!e^^ %OQn 
Gom^iirkilBd, thai he was defrauded of his juse 
IMFOpoFtioa of the spoils of their muitdered kins* 
men ; 'and though he might yield to the superior 
guile^nd merit of Coastantius, he exacted ^m 
CMlstans^ the cession of the AfiicaE provinces, as 
an equivalmt for the rich countries of ;Macedo»» 
nir^ Greece, which his brother had acquired 
VojuIII; . L by 

* We are obliged to Zonaras (torti. ii. L xiii. p. ll.j for 
tfiW itivas)6n of the Massagetat, wnith k perfectly consistent 
Vi»A ^^' general series of eventsi tcr which vre are d^fklf 1^ 
\r^ the broken history of Ammianus. 



w. 
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cji A p, by the death of Dalmatius. Thie . want-^ of dn-' 
cerity, which Constantine experienced in a t^ 
dious and fruitless nogociation, exasperated the 
fierceness of his temper ; ' and he eagerly listened 
to those favourites, who suggested to him that.hia 
honour, as well as his ixueresi, was ponoerned ia 
the prosecution of the quarrel. At the. head of a 
tumultuary band, suited for rapine rather than 
for conquest, he suddenly, broke into the domi- 
nions of Constans, by the .way .of the Julian Alps, 
and the country roijnd Aquil^ia felt the first ef- 
fects of his resentment. The measures of Con- 
stans, vf)^o then resided in Dacia, wiere. directed 
with more prudence and ability. , On the. new^ 
of )ii$ brother's invasion, he detached a; seje^t and 
disciplined body of his Illyrian troops,, proppsiog 
to follow them in person, with the . remainder of 
his forces. But the conduct of his lieutenanl^ 
soon terminated the, unnatural contest. . By the 
artful appearances of Sight, Constantine .was be- 
trayed into an ambi^cade, which had been con- 
cealed in a wood, where the rash youth, with a 
few attendants, was surprised, surrounded, and 
slain. His body, after it had been foimd. in th^ 
obscure stream of the Alsa, obtained the honours 
of an imperial sepulchre ; but his -provinces trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the conqueror, who, re- 
fusing to admit' his elder brother Constantius to 
any share in these new acquisitions, maintained the 
undisputed possession of more than two-thirds of 
the Roman empire *. 

• ^ Th^ 

, . * The causes and the events of this civil war arc related witl> 
much perplexity and coiitradiction, I have chiefly followed Zo- 

naraSf. 
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The fate of Con^ans himself was delayed about chap, 

XVIII. 

ten years longer, and the revenge of his brother's 



V • ' 

Murder of 



death was reserved for the more ignoble hand of constZ^ 
a domestic traitor. The pernicious teflid^ncy of ^- ^- ^^^ 
the system introduced by Constantine was dis- 
played in the feeble administration of his sons ; 
who, by their vices and weakness, soon lost the 
esteem and affections of their people.- The pride 
assumed by Constans, from the unmerited success 
of his arms, was rendered more contemptible by 
his want of abilities and application^ His fond 
|5artiality towards some German captives, disdn* 
guished only by the charms of youth) was sm ob- 
ject of scandal to the people * ; and Magnentius, 
zn ambitious soldier, who was himself of barbarian 
extraction, was encouraged by the pubKc discon- 
tent to assert the honour of the Roman name t- 
The chosen bands of Jovians. and Herculians, 
who acknowledged Magnentius as' their leader, . 
maintained the most respectable and important 

L 2 station 

taaras, and the younger Victor. The monody (ad calcem Eutrop. 
edit. Havercarftp.) pronounced on the death of Constantine, 
knight have been very instructive ; but prudence and felse taste 
engaged the orator to involve himself in vague declamation. 

* Quarum f gentium J obsides pretio quaesitos pueros venustio- 
tes, quod cultius habuerat, libidine hujusmodi arsisse fito certo 
' kabetur. Had not the depraved taste of Constans been publicly 
Sivowed, the elder Victor, who held a considerable office in his 
brother's reign, would not have asserted it in such positive terms. 
• f Julian, Orat. i. and ii. Zosim. 1. ii. p. 134. Victor in Epi- 
tomei There is reason to believe that Magnentius was bom in 
one of those Barbarian Colonies which Constantius Chlorus had 
HtaVlished irfGaul (see this History, vol. ii, p. 132.). His be- 
haviour may remind us of the patriot earl of Leicester, the fa- 
mous Simon de Montfort, who could persuade the good people 
of England, that he, a Frenchman by birth, had taken arms to 
deliver them from foreign favourites. 
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CHAP, station in the iiiqieml camp. ' The frknddiip of 
Mareelfiiiim, cotmt of the sacred kirgesfles^ sup- 
plied with a liberal hand the means of sednotioiu 
The soldilirs Were convinced, by the most speci<Mi& 
arguments, that the reptibfic summoned them to 
break the bonds of hereditary servitode, aiid, by 
the choice of an active and vigilant prince, to re^ 
want the same virtues vsrfaicb had raised the an^ 
eestors of the degenarate Corastans from a pri* 
vate cond^cm to the throne c^ the worlds. As 
soon as the conspiracy vras ripe for execution, 
Marcellkius, under the pretence of celebiiEtbig 
Ms soii% birth-day, gave a splendid entertaimneBt 
to the illustrious and honourable perscms of tite 
court of 6anl^ nHiidi dien resided in 'the city of 
Autttn» The intemperance of the feast vras artfui* 
ly protracted tKi a very hte hc^ur of the night ; 
affld the unsospec^g gtieets veiere tempted to in^ 
didge themselves in a dangerous and guiir^ free* 
dom of C0nve]%ai3on« On a sadden the docsps were 
thrown open, and Magneniius, ivho had retired iar 
a few moments, returned into the apartment, in- 
vested with the diadem and purple. The con- 
^ralors instantly saluted him with the titk9< of 
Augustus and Emperor. The surprise, the ter- 
ror, the intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and 
the mutual ignorance of the rest of the assembly, 
prompted them to join their voices to the general 
acclamation. The guards Hastened to take the 
oath of fidelity ; the gates of the town were ^ut ; 
and before the dawn of day, Magnentius be^i^idie 
master of the troops and treasure of the palace and 
city of Autun. By his secrecy and diligence he 

ent^tained 
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ntertabed some ho|^ of surpiid^ the pana^n^^ chap. 

rest his favourite amusemecK of hi29t]«g> ^ fn^^ 
hBfs soiBe pfeaam^ of amoTie piivai&t'Wd ai* 
vB^atA JMme^ 'Vbe rapid ptogrees of .^si^m^ aJr 
loafed liim^ howevery an lAstant £(»: flt^> tljeiigh 
the descftloa of his soidievs and yubjfscts d^ved 
iiiinof thepov^ofreststaiiGe* Before iieco^ 
rtach a sea^port i& Spaia^ wiiere he iatcanded U> 
eaib9sjs.y he ^gms overtidusii Mar Helote ?,. at the 
foot of the PjTeaees^ hy a pmy of light ;cdrahry, 
vhoae ijuefy r^axdkss of tfae aanctkj of a t^tiple, 
esifloated his commissbn byidieniiiider of the scm 
iaf GonataifiiiDe t« . 

As sopa as the deeuth of GemstaAs had decided Mag^itn- 
this easjr but hnportast «vf4tttaiiii» the exaiafriejof yllli^o 
the court io£ Antuii vas Jbsdfated by ftheiprewicas *^^ 
of the vest^ The amhority^of Magmntiiis tvas ^- " 
ackitowbidged through the whole exzteot of the 
two gireat praefiBstures of Qaid and Italy ; *aad the 
juffiui^er: prepared^ by: erery act of opfuresakm, td 
collect a treasuise, which anight discharge tim ob* 
ligatioh of an immesse donadve^ and supply the 
cxpences of a icivil war* The msftjial connories 
La of 

* * 

* This ancient city had oi^se flomjshed under tb& name o^Il^ 
liberis ( Pomponius Mela, ii. 5, }. The munificence of Constant 
tiae^ T»re it new splendour, and his mothePa name. Heieaa (it 
is stiu called Elne) becsftne the seat of a bishop, who long after^ 
wards transferred his residence to Perpignan, the capital of 
modem RoudQon. See d' Anville Notice de PAncienne Gaule» 
p. S80. Longuerue Descriptioa de la Frafice, p, 223* and the 
Marca Hispanica, I. i. c. 2, 

t Zosimusy L iL p. 1 19f 120. Zonaras, torn, ii* 1. xiii. p, ISt 
' and the Abbreviators* 



the 
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CHAP, 'of Illyricum, from the Danube to the eactremitf - 
■ ^ ' of Greece^ had long obeyed the goireriumnt of 
Vetraino^.aft aged gcR^snd, beloved for the sim- 
plicity of hfe msmne^y ' alid who h^i acqiured 
some reputation by 'his experience and services ia 
irar ♦C' Attached by habit,^by duty, and by gra-. 
titude, to the house of Constantine, he imme-' 
diately gavd the stros^est assurances to the only 
survri^kig son of his /latei master, th^ he would 
expose, with unshakesi fidality, his person, and his 
trobps,ito Inflict a justirevesige en the traitors of 
Gaul. * But the legion of Vetranio'Vefe seduced 
rather than pmwkkAfhyt}^' esBimfpki. 6£ rebels* 
lion; their leader soon betrayed a want of firmness, 
' or'a ^rant >ofr sincerity '; .and Ins ambiiaon de* 
.. rived ja^specious'.predence fiiom the appr^ation 
of theTprincess Gonistantaaa. That cruel and 
aspiringi/vKaniah, ^o had detained iiom the great 
Gonstaildne^her father the rank of.Augmta^ placed 
* the diadera with ^her* owti ;hand& on the head of -the 
lUyrian general ; and seemed to expect from, hkr 
victory, the accomplishment of those, unboundeiii 
hopes, of which she had been disappointed by the 
death of her hud)and Hannibalianus. ^ Perhaps^! 
was without the consent of Constantina, that the 
new emperor formed a necessary, though disho- 
nourable, alliance with the usurper of the wesf, 

whose 



* Eutropius (x. 10.) describes Vetranip'with mpre temper^ 
^jid probably with more truth, than either of the two Victors^ 
Vetranio was born of obscure parents in the wildest parts of 
Mxsia ; and so much had his education been neglected, thati 
after his elevation, he studied the alphabet, " ' " 
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wfao6e purple was so* recently stamed ^tfa her * chap; 
btetfcer's bk(6d *. * . ^'"- . 

The intdligence of th^e important events, Constan- 
whk^:so de^y affected the honour and safety of fuses to 
the itaper^ house, recs^ed the arms of Constan** X^^*. sso. 
titt^ £rom che inglorious prosecution c^the Persian 
war. He recommended, the care of the east to 
his lieutenants, and ait^rwards to his cousin 6al« 
his, whom he raised from a prison to a throne ; 
^aaid marched towards Europe, with a mind agi« 
tated by the conflict ^of liope and fear, of grief 
and. itidignadon. On his arrival at Heraclea in 
Thface, the- emperor gav^ audience to the am- 
batissadbrs of Magnedtius and Vetranio.- The first 
authcar of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, who in 
some^measure had i3€i^x>wed the purple on hk 
new master, boldly accepted this dangerous com-* 
mission ; and his three colleagues were selected 
from' the illustrious personages of. the state and 
army. These deputies were instructed, to sooth 
the resentmantt, and to alarm the fears, of Con** 
stantius. They were empowered to oflFer him the 
friendship and alliance of the western princes, 
to cement their inuon by a double marriage ; of 
.Constantius with the daughter of Magnentius, 
and of Magnentius himself with the ambitious 
Cbnstantina^ and to acknowledge in the treaty 
thig pre-eminence of rank, whic)i might justly be 
cldme4 by thq emperor of the east. Should pride 
and mistsdfLei) piety urge him to refuse these equi? 
L 4 table 

♦ The doubtful, fluctuating conduct of Vetranio is described 
by Julian in his first oration, and accurately explained by Span- 
heim, who discusses the situation and behaviour of Constantina^ 



CHAP., tsdile condStiQittt the ambantdora were cnrdcred 
1^^ - to expatiate qq the iaevitabie rain trUdi miMt at* 
tottd his mlmess^ if he ventqied to pfoyol&e the 
aov«retgBs of the.wert.to eneit theii snparito 
sboength, and to emphf agaififit htm that Tafew, 
tlfeose adbaiitics^ aM thme ieg^ons^. to which tbs 
houm of Goostaoisne had been indebted for M 
au&y tiiumidK;^ Soch pisopositioiis and snclb ar* 
gianeiiis appieaied to deserve the moat aerims at-« 
tendoii ; the answer of Goastaioiiis was defc fwd 
tiii the next do^; aad as: he had refleded oQliie 
kapeutaaaee of jitstifyiBga cifyi) war in the o|HmMt 
of the people^ he thus addressed \m CQiBicil:^ nAo 
ttstemed with real or i^ded o'edulily : ^^ Last 
^^ night," said be^ ^^ afbev I retired to testy die 
•^ shade of the great Conrtai i tipe» embracing the 
^ corpse of mj murdered farotber, rose b^JDore wif 
^^ eyes ; bts wett-»k]iowm yoke awakased me to n^ 
^^ r&atge^ forbade ;iiie to despair of the repiibiicy 
f( smd assured ine of die stscoess and imixKortal 
^^ glory wfakh would crown the justice «f aay 
^ araas.'^ The authority of su^ a vision^ or ra» 
ther of the pviBce who alleged it, silenced erary 
doubt, aad excluded aU Jiegociatioa. The ^io« 
lainkms terms of peaxie were rejected wsdi: dischpa. 
One of the ambassadors q£ 'die tjrmt wtts dis^ 
missed with the haughty answer of ConObwAm'; 
htt coUeag^uas^. as unrwcnrthy of the privileges ^i|f 
^ the law of nations, were put in irons ^i^nd the 
contenifing powers preprcd to wage ah impkt 
cable war *. 

-Such 

* See Peter the Patrician, in %he Escerpta I^gstionum, 
.p. 27, 
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Such xivw the ccmduct) and suoh pa4iaps was chak 
the d^tfj of tibe brother of CoimMis towards the ■., ^ __j 
pet&^ofos usm-per of Gaal. The situation and i>ep<»es 
ehavacter of Vetraaio .admitted of milder mea* a.d.s5o«. 
. siires ; and the poticy of die eastern emperor was 
difed«d to disunite his annaganisty and to sepa-^ ' 
i«te the forces of ittyricum from t^ cause of re« 
beffion* It was^ an easy task to decekre the frank* 
aessr^and simpKcitjr of Vetranio^ who, fluctuatb^ 
s0me time between die opposite iriews of honour 
asid interest, d!q>byed to the.world th^ insincexity 
of' bis temper, and was iittensibly engaged in ti^ 
snaros of an artful negotiation. Constandns ac^ 
^cnowtedged turn aa a legitimate and equal coL 
league in the empire, on condkson that he wc^d 
jftooonce Us disgraoe&l alliance with Magnen- 
tmsy and appoint a piace of interview on the fron- 
tiers of thdr r^espeedve pirovinces; where they 
might pledge their friendship by nrntinal vows c^ 
fid^itf , and regulite by common consent the fii* 
fure operations of the dvil war. In consequence 
of this agreement^ Vetramo' advanced to the city 
of/Sardica*, at the head of twenty thousand 
honie, and of a more numerous body of iniantry; . 
apower so far superior to the forces of Constan* 
litis, that' the lUyrian emperor appeared to com«^ 
maad the life and fortunes of his rival, who, de* 
pending on the success of his priyate negoda* 
tknx^ had seduced the troops; and undehninedi 

the 

* Zonaras, t. ii. L xiii. p. 16. The position bf Sardica^ near 
the modern city of Sophia, appears better suited to this inter- ^ 

view than the situation of either Naissus or Sinnium, wher^ it 
jt^ |)laced by Jerom^ Socratesi and Sozomen. 
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cfHAP. the; throne, of Vetranio. The chiefs, who had 
ti ^^"'' ' secretly en^raced the party of Constsmtius, pre- 
pared in hts favour a. public spectacle, calculated 
to^discovdr and inflame the paasions of the m«lti« 
tud/e-*. The:iinked armies were conunanded ;ta 
assemble in a Jarge plain near the. city. Ib the 
^ cratre, according to the rules of ancient disct'- 
plme, a military tribunal^ oc rather scaffold, was' 
greeted, froni whence the emperors were accas** 
darned, on sokmn and important occasions^ .to 
has^angue the. troops* The weli^ordeired ranks q£ 
Romans and Barbarians, with dxzym swords, <^ 
with erected spears, the squadrbns of c^vafary, and 
the cohorts of infantry, distinguished by the .va- 
riety of thfiir arms aatid ensigns, . -formed dsa. im* - 
mense circle round the tribunal; and the-atten^ 
tire silence which they preserved was sometimes 
iiUerrupted by loud bursts of clamour or of afH 
plause. In the presence of this formidable assem-? 
bly, the two emperors were called upon to eiq^hiiii 
the situation of public chairs s the preaodettcytof 
rank was yielded to the royal birth of Constantius^ 
and though he was indifferently skilled in the^arts 
pf rhetoric, he acquitted himself, under these 
difficult circumstances, with firmness, dexteritiy^ 
and eloquence. . The first part of his oration 
seemed to be\pointed only against the tytam of 
Oaul ; but while he tragically lamented the cruel 
^^lurder of C!onsfiuis, he insinuated, that aofne, 
except a brother, could claim a right to the suc- 
cession 

* iSee the two first orations of Julian, paiticularly p. SK^ 
and Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 122. The distinct narrative of the.hist^r 
rian serves to illustrate the diffuse, but vague, descriptions rf 
the orator. 
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cesncm of his brother. He dis{^ayed, widi some chaf« 
comptaceiM^, the glories of Us imperial race; ■ ^ 
wad recalled io the memory of the troops, the 
▼ttioufj the triumphs, the liberality of the great 
iSons^dne, to whose-sonsthey had engaged thetf 
allegiance by an oath of fidelity, iRHhich the ingra-- 
titude of his most favoured servants had tempted 
them to violate. The officers, who surroimded the 
tribunal, and; were instructed to act their paits in 
this extraordinary scene, confessed the irresistible ': 

pbwer of reason and eloquence, by saluting the 
empefor Constantius as dietr lawful sovereign* 
'Hie contagion of loyalty dnd repentance was 
communicated from rank to rank ; till the plain 
of Sardica resounded with the universal acclama* 
tibn of " Away widi these upslart usurpers ! Long 
^' life and victory to the son of Constantine \ Un* 
*^ der his banners alone we will fi^t and coni 
^^ quer/' The shout of thousands, their me* 
liadng gestures^* the fierce clashing of their arms, 
astonished and subdued the courage of Vetranio, 
who stood; amidst the defection of his followers, 
in anxious and silent suspence. Instead of atn^ 
bracing the last refuge of generous despair, he 
tamely submitted to his fate ; and taking the dia- 
dem from his head, in the view of both armies, 
fell prostrate at the feet of his conqueror. Con- 
stantius used his victory with prudence and mo« 
deration ; and raising from the ground the aged 
suppliant, whom he affected to style by the en- 
bearing name of father, he gave him his hand to 
descend from the throne. The city of Prusa was 
^ssignfed for the exile or retirement of the abdi- 
^: cated * 
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CHAP, eated mojm'ch, ^ho liTed six yean in iks f^/ojm 
-^^^ ' ineitt of ease and affl«ence. He fiftm ^x^t^mA 
bis grateful seii9e of the goodne&s of Osm^xo^tkm, 
and, mih a veo^y amiable simpticity, adviaed- bit 
benefactor to resign the acepdre of tbe worUy aad 
to aeek for content (where atone it cpuld be &ihmI) 
in the peaceful c^>8Cttrity of a private condi* 
tion ♦. . 
Makes war jfae behaviout of Coaatantiiis Wr lim taamh 
Magnen- table occasioa was celebrated with some 9Sfp9M^ 
a!i>.s5i. ance of jostice ; and his coortierd compared die 
studied orations whifdbt a Pericles or a Demoe* 
thenes addressed to the populaoe o£ Athens^ with 
f he vietmioiss eloquence which haid i^ersmied an 
armed outltttiide to desert, and depose the olgeet 
of their partial choice f. The approax:hing oon* 
test wkh Magnenti^ was of a more s^imis and 
bloody iund* The tyrant advitaced by rapd 
marchefi to e&a>un£er Constantius^ at the head ef 
a numerous army, composed <^ Gauls and Sgth^ 
niards, of Franks and Saxons; of those pre* 
vinoials who supplied the strength of the legioas^ 
aofed of those barbarians who were dreaded as the 
most fqnr^dable enemies of the republic. The 

fertile 

* The younger Victor assigns to his exile the emphatical ap- 
pellation of •< Voluptarium otium." Socrates (1. li. c. 28.) is 
the voadier for the corresporfdence wkh the empeior, wlueh 
\7ould seem to prove^ that Vetranio was^ indeed, pvope ad stal-r 
aitiam simplicissimus. 

f Eum Constantius .... facundiae vi dejectum Impene ia 
privatinn otium removit. Q\xx gloria post natum Imperium soli 
proccssit eloquio clementtaque, &c. Aurelius Victor, Julian^aod 
Themistius (Orat. iii. and iv.), adorn this exploit wlh aft tfee 
artificial and gaudy colouring of their rtetork. 
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ftgiakt pbim* of the Lower Paimonia, betwedk chap. 

XV4H. 

cheDrave, theS^ve, and the Danube, (>reseAted 
^ spaaoM theatre ; and the operaticms of thd 
cmtU war were protracted . during the Glimmer 
inontfafr by the skill or timidity of the comba«' 
taMs t* Coxistantius had declared lus intemitfn 
ef deciding the quarrel in the fields of Cibal&y a 
name that would animate his troops by the re- 
membrance of the victory, which, on the same 
aMSpicious ground, had been obtained by the arms 
dP his father Constantine. Tet, by die impreg-* 
teble fortifications with which the emperor en- 
compassed his camp, he appeared to decline, ra^* 
tiler titan to mvite, a general engagement* It 
wa& the object of Magnentius to tempt or to 
compel his adversary to relinquish this advanlB- 
geotts position ; and he employed, vrhk that view, 
tbe various marches, evolutions, and stratagems, 
which the knowledge of the art of war could sug- 
gest to an experienced officer. He carried by as* 
«smlt the important town of Siscia ; made an at- 
tack on the dty of Sirmium, which lay in the 
rear of the imperial camp ; attempted to force a 
passage over the Save into the eastern provinces 

of 

* .Busbequius (p. 112») trarened tbe Lower Hungary- aad 
SdaTonia at a time when they were reduced almost to a desert, 
by tbe veciprocal hostilkies of the Tur^s and Christians. Yet he 
jnentions mthiidmiration tbe unconquerable fertility of the soil; 
and observes that the height of the grass was sufficient to con* 
ceal a loaded waggon from bis sight. See likewise Browne's 
Travels, in Harrises Collection, vol. ii, p. 762, &c. 

f 2osinius gives a very large account of the war, and the 
negociatioH (1. ii. p.l23— ISO.). But as he neither shews him- 
self a soldier nor a politician, his narrative must be weighed 
With attention, and received with caution. 
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CHAP, of Ittyricum; and' ctxt in pieces a fiumeroust de^ 
* '^' tachment, which he had allured into the narrow 
passes of Adarne. During the greater part of the 
summer, the tyrant of Gaul shewed himself ma* 
ster of the field. The troops of Constantius ware 
harassed and dispiHted $ his reputation declined 
in the eye of the world; and his. pride cotide* 
scended to solicit a treaty of peace, which would 
have resigned to the assassin of Constans the so- 
vereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps* These 
oSirs were enforced by the eloquence of Phil^ 
the imperial ambassador ; and the council as well 
as the army of Magnentius were disposed to ac-* 
cept theiQ. But the haughty usurper, careless of 
the remonstrances of his friends, gave orders that 
Philip should be detained as a captive, or at least 
as a hostage ; while he dispatched an officer to re- 
proach Constantius with the weakness of his reign,i 
and to insult him by the promise of a pardon, if 
he would instantly abdicate the purple. '* That 
*^ he should confide in the justice of his cause^ 
5' and the protection of an avenging Deity/* wa^ 
the only answer which honour permitted the em-' 
peror to return. But he was so.sensiWe of the 
difficulties of his situation, that he no longer da- 
retd to retaliate the^ indignity which had been of-- 
fered to his representative* The negociation of 
Philip was not, however, ineffectual, since he de-* 
termined Sylvanus the Frank, a general of merit 
ind reputation, to desert with a considerable bo- 
dy of cavalry, a few days before the battle of 
Mursa. 

The 
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The <aty of Mursa,. or Essiek, celebrated in mo- ch a p* 
dem tiines for a bridge of boats five mil^ ia > \^.-* 
ieagth, over the river Drave^ and the adjacent Batde of 
morales*,. has been always considered as a place a.d. 351. 
of. importance in the wars of Hungary. Mag- ^*^*' ^' 
nentius directing his march towards Mursa, set 
fire to the gates, ai^d, by a sudden assault, had 
almost, scaled the Walls of the town. The vigi* 
lance of the gsorrison extinguished the flames ; the 
approach of Constantius left him no time to cq^*^ , 
tkiue the operations of the siege ; and the «n- 
peror soon removed the only obalacle that could 
embarrass his motions, by forcing a body of troops 
which had.takw po^ in an adjoining amphi- ' 

theatre. The field of battle round Mursa was a 
naked and level plain ; on this ground the army 
of Constantius formed, with the Drave on their 
right ; while their left, either from the nature of 
their disposition, or from the superiority of their 
cavalry, extended far beyond the right flank of 
Magnentius f. The troops on both sides remain- 
ed . under arms in anxious expectation during 
the greatest part of the morning ; and the son of 
Constantine, after animating his soldiers by an 
floquent speech, retired into a church at some 
distance from the field of battle, and committed 

to 

* This remarkabk bridge, which 15 flanked with towers, and ' 

supported on large wooden piles, was consti-ucted, A. D. 156(>, 
by Sultan JSolinian, to facilitate the march of kis armies into 
Hungary. See Browne's Travels, and Busching's System of 
Geography* vol* ii. p. 90. ; 

f This position, and the subsequent evolutions, are clearly, 
though concisely, described by Julian, Orat. i. p. 36, -^ 
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CHAP, to his generals i^'coadiict of ibi$ dedaive day *^ 
Itiey deBerved his coofidence by the valoip* and 
ifiilitBry skill which they eiceited« They vmdf 
hegjui the action upon the left; ttad advandn^ 
their whole wing of cavalry in an obU(|Die^ Une,. 
they suddenly wheeled it on the right flank of the 
enemy, which was unprepared to resist the im^ 
petuosity of their charge. But thu Rofnaas o£ 
the West soon rallied, by the habits of discipijne ^ 
.and the Bai^barians of Geritiany supp(»ted the t^^ 
nown of tjieir national bmvery. The engage^w 
ment soon becapie general ) was dildfttaiited with 
various and singular turns of fortune ; suid scarcely 
mded wkh the darkness of the night. The ^«' 
nal victory which Constantius obtSlined is attri« 
buted to the arms of his dLvalry.- His cuirassiers^ 
are described as so many massy status of steely 
glittering with their Scaly rumour, and breaking 
i^th their pc^derpusjances the 'firm array of th^ 
Galiiq legions. As soon as the legions gave way, 
the lighter and more active squadrons of the se- 
cond linerocfe sword in hand into the intervals, 
and completed the ciisorden In the meanwhile, 
the huge bodies of the Germans were exposed al^ 
most naked to the dexterity of the oriental archers ^ 
and whole troops of those Barbarians were urged 

,. •, ■ • . by 

* Sulpicitis Severus, L ii. p. 405. The emperor passed the day 
in prayer with Vakne, the Aritti bishop of Mursa, who gained 
his confidence by announcing the succese of the battle, M. de 
Tilkmont (Hist, des Erape<-eur», torn, iv, p. 1 1 10.) very prof 
perly remarks the silence of Julian with regafrd to the personal 
prowess of Constantius in th^ battle of Mursa. The sSeiice o( 
^ttery is sometimes equal to the most positive and autlwrntic 
evidence^ ' 
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by angukh and despair to precipitate tiienisehree chap. 
into the broad and rapid stream of the Drate *?• 
The number of the slain was conlp«ited at *fifty* 
lour tiiousand men, smd the slaughter of the con« 
querors v^^ more considerable than that d£ the 
yimquished f ; a citxnimsiance trhich provee the 
obstinacy of die ccmtest, and jiMttties die obser- 
vation of all ancient writer, ti^at the forces of iihe 
4vnpire were consumed in the fatai battle of 
Mursa, by the loss 0f a veteran army, toflkimt 
«o defend the frontiers, or to add new triumphs 
to the glory of R<n»e|, Ndtwithstanding the 
invectives of a servile orator, tfeefe k not the 
least reason to believe that the tyrant deserted hid 
own standard m the begindbig of the engagi^ 
dient* He seems to htve displayed the virtues 'Of 
a general amd 4>f a sdl(tier till the -day 'was hreco^ 
verably lost, and his camp in the po^se^idn of th^ 
enemy* Magnendua th^i consoled his safety, 
VoL.IUv M .tod 

^ Juliftn, Ot9L u p. Mf S7« ; and Q^u ii. p. 50* $0. HUmt^ 

rasi torn. ii. J. xiiu p. 17k Zowmus, L ii. p. ISO— 1 33, The 
last of these cefebi^tes the dexterity of the archer Menehms, 
who 0^vli di|ch«i!|^ tlweie iitpowb At them^qa^ ticne ; an atfvan* 
tage which, according to his apprehension of militaiy affairs, 
Materially contfibuted to the victory" of Constat! tiu8« . 

f According to Zonaras, Constanthis, Out of 80,000 men, 
lost S0,000 1 and Ma^nentius lost 24,000 out of 36,000. The 
Other articles of this account seein probable and authentic, but 
the numbers of the tytant^s army most hasre been mistaken, eitHtr 
by the autbor or h& transcribers. MaghentiuS had collected 
the whole fijrce of the West, Romans and Barbarians^ mto one 
formidable body, which cannot fairly be efithnated at less than 
100,000 men; Julian, Orat. t. p. S^, 35. 

X Ingcntes R. L vires ea dimicatione consumptse $unt, ad 
quselibet bella externa idoneae, qu£ multum triumphoruni possenf 
securitatisquc. coiiferre. £utn>pius,x. 13* The younger Vic tof 
Expresses hio^elf to the same effect. 
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CHAP, and throwing away the imperial ornaments, escsik 
'j, ^ ' ' ped widi some difficuhy from the pursuit of the 
light horse, who incessantly . followed his rapid 
flight from the banks of the Drave to the fpot of 
the Julian Alps *. 
Conqoett The approach of winter supplied the indolence 
A.D. sW of Constantius with specious reasons for deferring 
the prosecution of the war till the enwing spring. 
Magnentiu^ had fixed his residence in the city of 
^uileia, and shewed a seeming resolution to 
dispute the passage of the mouni;ains and morasa«^ 
which fortified the confiiies of the Venetian piK> 
vince. The surprisal of a castle in the Alps by 
the secret march of the Imperialists, could scarcely 
have determined him to relinquish the possesstcm 
of Italy, if the inclinations of the people had mxp^ 
'.ported thie cause, of their, tyrant t- But the me»- 
mojry of. the cruelties^. exercised by his ministers^ 
after the unsucceci^ul revolt of l4epotian, bsui le£t 
a ^eep impression of hoorror and resentment on the 
minds of the Romans. That rash youth, the son ' 
of tlie princess Eutropia, and the nejJhew of Con- . 
stanti||e, had $een with indignation the sceptre 
of the West usurped by a perfidiotis barbarian. 

Arming 

.. * On this occasion, W|C must prefer the unsuspected testiirony 
of Zosimus and Zonaras to the flattering assertions of Julian, 
^rhe younger Victor paints the character of Magnentius in a 
slngukr Hght : ^* Sermouis acer, animi tumidi^ et immodice t'- 
midus ; artifex tamen ad occultandam audaciae specie fornrJdv 
nem." Is it most likely that in the battle of Mui-sa his beha- 
viour was governed by nature or by art ? I sliould incline for 
^he latter. 

f Julian. Orat. i. p. .18,39. In that place, howeVer, as well 
as in Oration ii. p. DTi he insinuates th^ general disposition of 
tlfc' senate, the people, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the 
party of the emperor. * 
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Arming a desperate troop of slaves and gladiators, chap. 
be overp€Wered the feeble guard of the domestic - ^ ' « 
tranquillity of Rome^ received the homage of the 
senate, a»d asmming the title of Augustus, pre- 
cariously reigned during a tumult of twenty-eight 
days. The march of some regular forces put an 
end to his ambitious hope^ : the rebellion was ex>- 
tinguished in the blood of Nepotian, of his mo- 
ther £utropia^ and of his adherents ; and the prot> 
scriptioa was extended to all who had contracted 
a-fatal alliance with the name and family of Con«^ 
stantioe "^^ But as soon as Constantius, aftei* the 
battle of Mursa, became master of the sea-coast 
of Dalmatia, a band of noble exiles, who had ven^ 
tured to equip* a fleet in some harbour of the Ha*- 
driadc, sought protection and revenge in his vic» 
torious campi By their secret intelligence with 
their countrymen, Rome and the Italian cities 
wert persuaded to^display the banners of Constan- 
tius on their walls. The grateful veterans, en- 
riched by the liberality of the father, signalized 
<heir gratitude and loyalty to the son. The Ca* 
valry, the legions, and the auxiliaries of Itoly, 
renewed their oath of allegiance to Constantius ; 
and the usurper, alarmed by the general deser- 
tion, was compelled, with the remains of his 
faithful troops^ to retire beyond the Alps into the 
M 2 provinces 

* The elder Vic?tor described in a jpathetic manner the miser- 
able condition of Rome : «« Cujus «tolidum ingenium adeo P. 
R. patribusque exitio fuit, uti passim domus, fora, 'vise, tern* 
plaqacy cruore, cadaveribusque opplet^ntur bustorum mode." 
Atbanasius (tom^ i. p* 677.) deplores the fate of several illustrj*- 
OU8 victinis, and Julian (Oi-at. ii. p. 58*) execrates the cruelty of 
MarccUiausy the implacable enemy of the hoihe of Constantme. 
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CHAP. proYinces of Gaul. The detachments, howen^^ 
■_ ^ ' ^ which were ordered either to press or fep intercept 
the flight of MagtientittSy conducted 4iiemseisre6 
with the usual imprudenceof success ( andaUow^ 
him, in the plains of Pavia, an opportunity of tusau- 
kig on his pursuers, and of gratifying his despair 
by the carnage of a usdiess victory *» 
Lastdtfm The pride of Magnaatius was reduced, by re« 
^M^. peated misfortunes, to sue, and to sue in vain, for 
^d!'s5s. pMoe* He first dispactched a senator, in whose 
Augiut la sJulities he ccmfided, asid afterwards several bi^ 
diope, whose holy chaiacter might obtain n xoxne 
&Lvouxabte audience, with the ofier of resigning 
the purple, and the promise of devoting the re* 
mainder of his life to the soidcis of the oaip^os. 
But Constantiue, though be granted fair tems of 
pardon and reconcUia^on to all who abandoniM 
Ihe standard of rd)eUioa f, avowed his inflexible 
resolution to inflict a just punishment on die crimes 
of jan assassin, whono he prepared to overwhelm 
on every side by the efibrt of his victorious 
arms. An imperial fleet acquired the easy pOB« 
ses«)|f>n of Africa and Spain, confirmed the wavier* 
ing faith of the Moorish nations, and landed • a 
considerable force, which passed the Pyrenees^ 
and advanced towards Lyons, the last and £ital« 
station of Magnentius J» The temper of the ty- 
rant, 

♦ Zomom L it. p. 133. Victor in JElpitome* Th« panegyrists , 
. of Constaatius^ .with thoir u&vai cafldour« forget to mention 
. this accidental defeat. 

f Zonanw, fcoin. ai. L xiii. p. 17. Jtiliafit in several phcea of 
ti^e two orations, expatiates on the clemency o]F Constanitius to 
the rebels. 

i Zosinu 1. ii. p. 1S3. Julian, Qrat. i. p. 40. ; ii. p. 74. 
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KOit, N^hich was Mver inclined to demency, was chaf. 
ui^ed by di«trei^ to eKercise every act of cypres- 
sion ivhich couM ektort ^n immediate supply from 
the ddefr of Gftol *« Tb«ir patience was at length 
exhausted; and Treves^ the ^eat of pratorian 
government, gave the signal of /revolt, by shut- 
ting her gates agaiMt Decentius, who had been 
raised by his brother to the rank either of Csesar 
or of Augustus t* From Treves, Decentius was 
obliged to retire to Sens, where he wastsoon sur- 
rounded by an army of Germans, whom the per* 
Jlicious arts of Constaoatiiis had aotioduced into 
the 4:ivil dissensions of Rome J. In the mean 
time, the imperial troops forced the passages of 
the Cottian Alps, and in the bloody combat of 
Mount Seleucus irreVocaUy fixed-the^tide of Re- 
bels on the party of Magnentius ^i He was un* 

MS able 

* AnHDiap. XV. 6. Zositn. 1. ij. pw 123. JuKant who (Orat. 
i. p. 4-0. ) inveighs against the cruel effects of the tyrant's de- 
spair^ mentions (Orat. i. p. S4v) the oppressive edicts which 
. were dictated hy his neces^ties, or b j hi» ayaiice. His subiecu 
were compelled to purchase the imperial demesQes ; a doubtful 
jand dangerous species of propertji wh]ch# in case of a revolation, 
jnight t»e imputed to them as a treasooable nsispation* 

f The medals of Magnentius celebrate the victories of the 
/wo Augusti, and of the Cscsar. The Caesar viraa another bro- 
ther, named Desidedits. See Tillemonty Hist, des Eropereurs, 
torn. iv. p^ 757. • 

j: Julian^ Orat. i p. 4Gl ii# p^. 74« with Spanheim, p. 263. 
His Commentary Slustrates the transactions of this civil war. 
Mons Seleuci was a small place in the Cottian AipSf a few miks 
distant from Vapirxum, or Gap, ^n episcopal city of Daupfain6^ 
iSee d' Anville Notice de la Gaule, p« 464. ; and Longuerup 
Description de la France, p. 327* 

$ Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 134. Liban. Om* x. p. 268, 2g9. The 
latter most vehemently arrdgns this cruel and selfish policy of 
Constantius. 
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CHAP, able to bring another army into the field; the 
<— 'y -M .^ fidelity of his guards was coirupted ; and when he 
appeared in public to animate them by his exhort- 
ations, he was saluted with an unanimous shoi:^ 
of *' Long live the emperor Constantius !** The 
tyrant, who perceived that they were preparing to/ 
deserve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of the 
most obnojdous crinunal, prevented their de»gn 
by falling on his sword ^ ; a death more easy and 
more honourable than he could hope to obtaih 
from the hands of an enemy, whose revenge would 
have been coloured with the specious pretaice of 
justice and fraternal piety* The example of sui- 
cide was imitated by Decentius, who strangled 
himself on the news of his brother's death. The 
author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, had long 
since disappeared in the battle of Mursa t, and 
the public tranquillity was confirmed by the exe- 
cution of the surviving leaders of a guilty and un- 
successful faction, A severe inquisition was ex- 
^ tended over all who, either from choice or from 
compulsion, had been involved in the cause of 
rebellion. Paul, surnajned Qatena, from his su- 
perior 

* Julian^ Orat. t. p. i-Q. Zosimus, 1, ii. p. 1 34, Socrates, 1. li. 
c. 32. Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 7. The younger Victor describes his 
death with some horrid circumstances : Tfansfosso latere, ut 
erat vasti corporis, vulnere naribusque ct ore cruorem effundens, 
exspiravit. If we can give credit to^onaras, the tyrant, before 
he expired, had the pleasure of murdering with liis own handa 
his mother and his brother Desideriu?, 

' ^ Julian (Orat. i. p. .98, 59.) seems at a loss to determine, 
whether he inflicted on himself the punishment of his crimes, 
whether he was drowned in the Dravc, or whether he was carr 
ried by the avenging demons from the field of battle to his dcr 
stined place of eternal tortures. 
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perlor skill in the judicial exercise of tyranny, was chap. 
sent to explore the latent remains of the conspiracy i_, ^ ' * 
in the remote province of Britain. The honest in- 
dignation expressed by Martin, vice praefect of the 
i^l^d, was interpreted as an evidence of his own 
giAlt; and the governor was urged to the neces- 
sity of turning against his breast the sword with 
which he had been provoked to wound the im- 
perial minister. The most innocent subjects of the 
West were exposed to exile and tonfiscation, to 
death and torture ; and as the timid are always 
cruel, the mind of Constantius was inaccessible to' 
mercy *. 



M4 CHAP.^ 



* AnwiiaiL. xiv. 5.; xxi, 19. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Qmstantiut sole Eaififr»r,>^^E{evatioH <md I^iath ^ 
i Gaibu.^^Dafiger and EUvMianf Julian.'-*Sah- 
. tnatian and Ptrsian WartJ-^Vieterm of JuUati^ 
CauL . . 

CHAP. np'HE divided provinces of the eixtpbe /wcxft 
w'51j 4^ again, uiiited by the victory of Constaotius j 
p^errf ^ut a3 that feeble prince wa^ destitute of personal 
nuch% i^erit^ either ii> peace or war ; as he feared hw 
generals, and distrusted his ministers j the triumph 
of his arms served only to establish the reign of 
the eunuchs over the Roman world. Those un-. 
happy beings, the anqient production of oriental 
jealousy and despotism *, were introduced into 
Greece and Rome by the conta^on of Asiatic 
luxury t- Their progress was rapid ; and the eu- 
l^uchs, who, in the time of Augustus, had been 
aMKJrfed,^ %s the moiistrous retinue of an Egyp- 
tian queen |, were gradually admitted into the fa- 
milies 

* Ammiani^ (L xiv. c. 6.) imputes the first practice of cas- 
tration to the cruel ingenuity of Seiniraims» who w»$ supped 
to have reigned above pineteen hundred years before Christ. The 
use of eunuchs is of high antiquity, both to Asia and Bgypt. 
They are mentioned in the law of Moses* Deuterpn. xxiii» 1. 
jSee Goguet, Origines des Loix, &c. Part i. L i. c« d. 
f Eunuchwn dixti velle te ; 

Quia spbe utuntp- his reginx-. — 

TeTCnt. £uauch. Act i« scene 0. 
This play is translated from Menander, and the origiiial mus^ 
haye appeared soonaft^r the eastern conquests of Alexander* 
\ Miles • . spadonibus 

. jSiprvire rv^osis potest^ , 
, ,. pta|. Qar^* ¥• A »id Dacier ad loc. 

By 
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milies of matrons, of s^tiators, and of the em- chap, 
perars themselves*. Restrained by the severe 
edicts of Domitian and Nerva t^ cherished by the 
pride of Dbcletian, reduced to an humble stadpn 
by the prudence of Constantino |, they muldplied 
in the palaces of hk degenerate ^ons, and in. 
sensibly acquired the knowledge^ and at length 
the direction^ of the secret councils of Con^jtan* 
Bqs« Hie aver^on and contempt which map* 
kibd has so uniformly entertained for that im* 
p^erfect specie^ appears to have degraded their 
cftaracter, and to have rendered them almost as 
incapable as they were supposed to* be, of con- 
ceiving any generous sentiment, or of pbrfonn* 
ing any worthy action §. But the euntichs were 

skilled 

By the word sfuufof the Romans very forcibly expressed 
their ahhorrence of this mutflated'condition. The Greek appel* 
latiofkof evnuchs) which insensibly prevailed,, had a milder souxidy 
and a more ambiguous sense, 

* We need on^ mention Posides, a freedman and eunuchxit 
CtamdfQSy in whose fevour the emperor prostituted some of the 
mq«t honourable rewards oi military valour. See Sueton. in 
Claudioy c. 28. Posides employed a great part of his weakh 
in building. 

Ut SaoJo vincebat Capitolia nostra 

Posides. Juvtmal. Sat. iciv. 

f Casirati mares vefutt. Sueton. in Domitian. c.7. See Dion. 
Cassias, 1. Ixtii. p. 1107. ; 1. Ixviii. p. 1119. 

X There ift a passage in the Augusten History, p. lS7f in 
which LampridtuiB) whilst he praises Alexander Secerns and 
Constantine for restraining thetyranny of the eunuchs, deplores 
the mischiefs which they occasioned in other reigns. Hue acce- 
dit quod eunuchos nee in consiliis nee in ministenisibabuit ; qui 
soli principes p^rdunt, dum eos more gentium aut regum Persa- 
rum v<4unt vivere ; qui a populo etidm amicissimum semovent ; 
qui intemnntii sunt, aliud qukm respondetur referentes ) clau* 
d^ntes principem suum, et agentes ante omnia ne quid sciat. 

§ Zenophon (Cyropeedia, 1. viii. p. 540.) has stated the 
spctiaus reasons which engag^ed' Cyrus to'intrust his person to 

the 
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gHap. skilled m the* arts of flattery axid intrigue; and 
^ * they alternately goremed the mind of Constant 
tius by? his fears, his indolence, and his vanity \ 
Whilst he viewed in a deceitful mirror the fair 
afppe^rance of public pFo^|>erity9 he supinely p^» 
mitted them to intercept the complaints of the 
injured provinces, to accumulate immense trea-^ 
sures by the sale of justice and of .honours ; to. 
disgrace the most important dignities, by the pro«»' 
motion of those »who had purchased at their haid^« 
the powers of oppression t, and to gradfy their !«• 
sentment against the few independent spirits^ who* 
arrogantly refused to solicit the protection of slaves* 
Of these slaves ihe most distinguished was the- 
chand>«?lajn Eusc^ius; who ruled the monarch 
atid the palace with such absolute sway, that Con- 
stantius, according to the sarcasm of an impjartial 
historian^ possessed some credit with this, haughty. 

favourite. 

tfie ^^itl of eunuchs. He had obaerred. in aDimaby that aU 
though the practice of castratkni might tarne their UDgoverqabl^ 
ikrcenessy it did not dimini^ their strength or spirit ; and he pur* 
suaded himself^ that those who were sepslrated from the rest df 
human kind, would be mor^ firmly attached to the perscutof 
their benefactor. But a long experience has contradicted the 
judgment of C^^s. Some particular instances may occur of 
eiit^iicbs distpQffuiehed by tMr fidekty, their valour^ and their 
abilities ; but if weexajTiine the general history of Persia, India^ 
and Chinai ^e shall find that the power of the eunuchs has 
uniformly marked the decline and rail of every dynasty. 

* See Animiamis Marcellinus, L xxi. c. 16. 1. xxii. c* 4. The 
whole ten<»r of hift impartial history serves to justify the.iiikVec<r 
tivQS of M%nertinus» of Libanius, and of Jul»n hijnself> who 
have insulted tbe vices of the court of Constsmtins. 

>f Aufeliud Victor censures die wgUgence of his sovereiga 
in choosng the govenlors of the proviac^y and the generals o£ 
the army, and conchMTes his history with a very bold obsenra- 
tion, as it is much allure ^dangerous under a feeUe reign to at- 
tack the minis^rs |hao<lie'fliaster himself. << Uti verum a^bsot- 
** vam brevi, ut Imperatore ipso clarius ita apparitorum plerisquc 
" magis atrox niliil." 
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fevourke*. By his artftil suggestions, the €«i- ohap- 
p^or wds persuaded to subscribe- the condemtia- <■■ y. ,., ^ 
ddn of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add a new 
<:rime to tfee long list of unnatural naurders. which 
p0Hu«e the honour df the house of Constan** 
rine. 

'. When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus Education 
and Julian, were saved from the fury of the sol- ^djuUMi. 
diers, the former was about twelve, and the latter 
about six years of. age ; and, as the eldest was 
Aought to be of a sickly constitution, they ob- 
mifted with the less difficulty a precarious and de- 
pendent Hfe, from the affected jHty of Com^n- 
tiiis, who was sensible that the execution of these 
helpless orphans would have been esteemed^ by 
aH mankind, an act of the most delibersite crudU 
ty f. ' Different cities of Ionia and Bkhyi!Ua 
were assigned for the places of their exile and 
education^ but, as soon as their growing years' 
exdted the jealousy of the eUfipax)r, he judged i# * 
more prudent to secure those unhappy youths inJ 
die- strong castle of Macellum, near Caesarea; 
The treatment which they experienced durmg^ a 
six years confinement, was partly such as thef 
could hope from a careful guardian, and partly 
such as they might dread from a suspicious ty- 
rant. 

* Apud quern (si vere dici debeat} multum Constantius po- 
tuit- ArnmiaH. 1. xviii. c. 4. 

f Gvegoty Nazianzen (Omt. iii. p. 90.) reproaches the apo- 
state with hj6 ingratitude towards Mark bishop of Arethusa^ 
who had contributed to save his life ^ and we leam> though 
feom a less re^^table authority (TiUemonti Hist, des Etnpe* 
feurs, torn, iv, p. 916.), that Julian was concealed in the sanc- 
ituary of a church. 
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nM'^v Th^ prison was ati ancient palace^ ihe 
reskleiicc of ,the kings of Cappadocia ; die mH^^ 
Uam trsMs^pleasaiit, the buildings statdy^.the inckK> 
9^e «pado^s» Tfac^ pursued their ^udiee, and 
pvactiaed their exercises^ under the tmtioQ of the 
most ddlful masters ; and the numerous house* 
hold :q>pointed to atteiMl» or rather ta gitard, 
the: nephews of' Conslantlne, was not unworthy 
of tfeie digtuty of their birth. But they could ;iot 
disguise fo themselTes that they were deprived of 
fortune^ of freedom, and of safety ; secluded 
£rom the society of all whom they'couid trust or 
esloem, and condemned to pass their melancholy 
hours tn the company of slaves^ devoted to the 
comm^md^ of a tyrant, who had already injured 
tliem beyond the hope of reconciliation. At 
leogith^ howerer, the emergencies of the state 
compelled the emperor, or rather his eunuchs, t0 
latest Gallus^ in the twenty-fifth year of hi^ age, 
with the title (rf Caesar, and to cement this poU» 
ttcal connection by his marriage with the princess 
Constantina. Aftef a formal interview, in which 
the two princes mutually engaged thdr faith 
never to undertake any thing to the prejudice of 
each other, they repaired without delay to their 
respective stations. Constantius cotfitinued fak 
march towards the West, and Gallus fixed his re* 

$idence 



* The most authentic account of the e<!ucatidn and adven- 
tures of Julian^ is contained in the epistle or mamfcsto which 
he himself addressed to the senate. and people of Athens, Lx- 
h^uius (Qf^t. Parentalis), on the side oi the^^agansjandSocra-.- 
tea (L iii. c. 1.), on that of the Chn$ti^n6> had ln-esci vcd seve- 
ral interesting circoittstancee. 
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t^aice at Antbch, firoxa whenoe^ with a delegated C H a p- 
authority, he admini^ered die fire^ gfeat dicv 
4C€Jses.of the eastern praeCectute *. in this fort«M* 
Slate change, the new Csssar isras suit unmindlid 
^if h«3 ba»Dither Juliimty who otoiaed the honours 
0£ bis iBoky'tbe appearaaces of l&erty^ and the 
resdtution of am umple patrimony t« 

The i¥rilex^ the most indulgent to the memory cruelty 
of Gallus, and even Julito himself, thtmgh. he deneTSr** 
wished to cast a veil pver the frailties of his bix>. ^^^ 
ther, are obliged to confess that the Caesar wasaoH 
capable of reigning. Transported from a parisom 
to a throne, he possessed neither genius nor ap^ 
cation^ nor docility to compensate for the want of 
knowledge azid experience. A temper natnraily 
morose and violent, instead of being corrected, 
was soured by solitude and adversity ; the ran^eml 
brance of what he had endured, disposed him tf 
i^aliadon rather than to sympathy ; and the ^urn- 
^yemed sallies of his rage were often 6ital itw > 

chose who .approached his person, or were suIh 
jecG^to his power I* Constandna, ids ivife, is 

, described, 

♦ For the promotion of GalluS, see Idatius, Zosimus, and 
tJie two Victors. 'According to Pkilostorgius (1. iv, cM.), 
Theophilust aa Anan bishops was the i;mneas« and> as it vfere^ 
the guarantee, of this solemn engagements He supported tliat 
character with generohs firthneas ; but M. de Tillemont (Hist; 
_ fHat £in|>^ur8, tom. iv. p. 1120.) thinks it very improbable 
that an heretic should have possessed such virtue. 

f Julian was at Erst permitted to pursue his studies at Con*' 
«tantinopIe, but the reputatioo which hp acquired soon excited 
the jealousy of Constantins ; and the young prince was advised 
to withdraw himself to the less conspiciious scenes of JBithyaia 
and Ionia. 

X See Julian ad S. P. Q. A. p. !271. Jerom. in Chron. Au- 
relius Victor, Eutropius, x. 14. I shall copy the words of 

Eutropiu*^ 
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deBcnbeif not as a woman^ but d^ one c^ tbe bi* 
ffsrnal furies tarmented vdthian kisaiiate thnst oi' 
humaii blood ^* instead of employing her fn«- 
fiuence to in^uate the mild ebumels of prudence 
and humanity, she exafiperated the fierce* patmon» 
of herhufiband ; and as she retained the iraildty^ 
though she had renounced the gentleness pf her 
sex, a pearl' necklace was esteemed an equivalent 
price for the murder of an innocent and virtuous 
wkkxmn f. The omelty of Gallus ^vfas some<- < 
times displayed in the undissenibled violence c£ 
popular or military executions ; and was some^ 
times disguised by the abuse of law, and the forms 
of judicial proceeding The private houses d£ 
A9atioch, and the places. of public resort, werefaei- 
sieged by spies: and informers ; and the Gscsar 
himself, concealed in a plebeian habit, very fre« 
quently condescended to assume that odious^ cha* 
racter* Every apartment of the palace was adorn* 
ed with the instruments of death suid torture, > and 
a' general constemadoa was diffused through the 
capital of Syria. The Prince of the East, as if he 

had 

Eutropius, who -wrote his abridgment about fifteen years after 
the death of Gallus, when there was no longer any motive ei* 
tber to flatter or to depreciate hia charactei*. *' Miiitis incivitibus 
•'igesti* Gallus Csesar . . . vir natura ferox et ad tyrannid'em 
*< pronior, si suo jure imperare licuisset." 

* Megaera quidem mortalis, iaftammatrix ssevtentis aa^dua^ 
\ humanicruonsarvida) &c. Arnmian. ManseUin.l. xiv. c. I. Thd * 
sincerity of Ammianus would not suffer him to misrepresent 
facts or characters, but his love ofamhitious ornaments frequent'^ 
ly betrayed him' into an unnatund vehemence of expresRTon, 

f His name was Clematius of Alexandria, and his only crime - 
was a refusal to gratify the desires of his mother-in-law ; wha 
solicited his death, ^because she had been disappoiiited of hk ' 
love. Ammian. 1. xiv. c. L • 
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had been consoiDUs how mmih he had to* £cai:, 
and how little he deserved to reign, selected for thie 
objects of his resentment^ the provincials accused 
of some ima^nary treason, and his own courtiei^ 
whom with more reason he suspected of incensing 
by their ssxxet correspondoace, the tinud and sus* 
picious .mind of Constantius* But he forgot that 
he was depriving himself of his only support, the 
affection of the people ; whiUt he furnished the 
malite of his enemies with the arms of trtith, ^nd 
affiorded the emperor the fairest pretence x>f ex- 
acting the forfeit of his purple, and of his life *. * 

As long as the dvil war suspended the fate of Massacre 
the Roman world, Constantius dissembled his penaimi- 
knowledge of the wedk and cruel adniinistnitioA a!d"*.54. 
to which his choice had subjected the East ; and 
the discovery of stome assassins, secri^y dispatched 
tO'Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, was onployed 
to convince the public, that the emperor and the 
Caesar were United by the. same interest, and pur- 
sued by the same enemies .t- But when the vic- 
tory was decidjed'fai favour of Constantius, his de- 
pendent colleague became less us^ul and less- for- 
midablei . Bvery.circumstonee of his conduct was 
severely and suspiciously examined, and it was pri- 
vately, resolved, either t«>i deprive Gail us of the 

p.urpla, 

* See in Amntianus (L xiv. c. 1.7.) a ver)- ampleidetil of die 
criiekjesof Gallus. I lis bnotber Julian (p. 272*) iimnu^ua, 
that a secret conspiracy had been formed against hinn ; and Zo- 
9unu9,uame8 (I. ^i. p. 135.) the persons engaged in it ; n miuid^ 
t^r of cpnsidcrjible rank, and two obscure agents, \vb^) wtrercr 
solved to mai^e tlieir fortune. 

t Zonaras, 1. xin. tom. iu p. 17, 18. The assassins bad se- 
duced a great aunil^r of legionaries ; but their designs werc^ 
discovered and revealed by an' old woman' fn whose cot tng-:? 
they lodged. 
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ptttpk) ar at least to reiao^e him from the iiidoI« 
ient iuxary of Asia to the hardships and dangers 
of a German war. The death of Theophilos, 
considar of the province of Syria, who in a time 
of scarcity had been massacred by the people of 
Antioch, with the connivance, and almost at the 
instigation of Galius, was justly msented, not 
only as an act of wanton cruelty, but as a xlan« 
gerous imult on the supreme majesty of Constant 
tius« Two ministers of illustrious rank, Domi- 
tian, the ori^iital praefect, and Montius, quaestor 
of the palace, were empowered by a special com^ 
mission to visit and reform the state of the £ast« 
They were instructed to behave towards Gallup 
Vidi moderation and respect, and, by the gendest 
arts of persuasion, to engage him to comply with 
the invitation of his brother and colleague* The 
rashness of the prscfect disappointed these prudent 
mea^res, and hastened his owH ruin, as well as 
that of his enemy. On his arrival at Andocb^ 
Domitian passed disdaisfully before die gates of 
the palace, and alkgkig a slight ptetence of in- 
disposition, continued several^ days in sullen re^ 
tirement, to prepare an inflammatory memorial^ 
which he transmitted to the impeml court. 
Yielding at length to the pres^ng solicitations of 
Gallus, the prasfect condescended to take his seal 
in council ; but his iirst step was to signify a con- 
cise and haughty mandate, importing that the 
Caesar should immediately repair to Italy, amd 
threatening that he himself would punish his de- 
lay or hesitation, by suspending the usual allow- 
ance of his household. The nephew and daughter 

* oF 
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tt Constandnel who coukl ill brook iJke iiteolcnc^ cIsaI^. 
of a subject, expressed their resentment by in- 
stantly delivering Domidan to ike cui^ody of a 
guard. The quarrel still adnntted of some therms 
of accomtnodataoni They were rendei^ed ithfyr^^^ 
ticabie by the imprudent behavk^ur df Mdn^ 
tia$, k statesman, whose aift and exp^nente tri^e 
frequently betrayed by the le^itf of ^ hii di^o^ 
^tion *. The quasstor reproached Galium in hfiCttgh^ 
ty language, that a prince who was fecatc^ly M^ 
thorised to Remove i municipal magistrate should 
presume to imprison a praetorian preefect; don*' 
yoked a meeting of the civil and military office!^ | 
and required them, in the hliine of thdr sove- 
reign, to defehd the person and dignity 6f his 
representatives* By this rash declaration of war^ 
the impatiait temper of Gallus was provoked to 
embrace the niost despd^ate counsels. He 6r^ 
dered his guards to stand to their arms, assembled 
the popukce of Andoch^ and i-ecommended to their 
zeal, the car4 of hi^ safety and reVenge« His coj;ii^ 
mandfe weite IWo fetally obeyed. They rudely 
seised the preefeet and die queft^tor, mvA tying 
tj^i legs* together with * ropes, tiey dl-agged 
them through the Streets of the dty, inflicted 
a thousand insults and a thousand virounds on these 
imhappy victims^ and at last jpredp^ated ^eif 
Vol. HI; N mingled 

* Jn the present text of Ammianus, we read, Asjitr^ quidetDf 
sed ad kmiattm propensior ; whicb fornix a setiteoce x£. contra* 
dictory npndensef. Wkh the aid of an old maauaetipi^ Vateftiit 
has recjtihed the first of these ct>mipdoiis, ^d we p^Ceite a 
ray of light in the substitution of die weird ^er. If we vea*. 
ture to change Unttatem into tevimtem^ this akelation of a^iij|k' 
tetter vtill render the whol<* passage clear and ctoiil«nt. 
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CHAP, .mangled. aji4 li£ele^ bodies into the stream of the 

%^ ^,M,> Oront^ *. . i . 

Dangferoiw Aftct sucK. a decd, whatever might have been 

oaUn^ , ^ the designs of Gallus, it was .only in a field of 
battle that he could assert his innocence with any 
. hop^ of success. But the mind of that prince was 
formed of an eqipl iiu::^mre of violence and w^a^- 
ne^s. Instead of assumipg the title of Augustus, 
insta^d of. employing in. .his defence the troops 
and tre?3ure6.of the East, he suffered himself. tp 
be deqeived by the aflfected tranquillity of Con- 
stantius, who, leaving him the vain pageanjfry- of 
s a courts imperceptibly recalled t^e veteran le-r 
gions from the provinces, of Asia, Bu$ as it still 
appeared ^smgerous to arrest Gallus in his capital, 
the slow and safer arts of dissimulation wei^e prac- 
tised with success. The frequent and pressing 
epistles of Constantius were filled with professions 
of Confidence and friendship ; exhorting the Csesar 
to discharge the duties of bis high static^, to^jre- 
lieve his colleague from a part of .the public; cares, 
and to assist the West by his presence, his cqnn- 
sels, and bis arms. After so many reciprocal in- 
juries, Gallus had reason to fear and to distrust. 
But he had neglected the opportunities of flight 
and of resistance ; he was seduced by the flatter- 
ing assurances of the tribune Scudilo, who, under 
the seftiSla^nce of a rough soldier, disguised the 

most 

* Instead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect 
hints firom various sources, ^e now enter into the full stream of 
the history of Ammianus, and need only refer to the seventh , 
and ninth chapters of his fourteenth book. Philostorgius, how- 
ctvar (1. ill. c. 28.), though partial to Gallus/ should not b^ 
entirely oveilooked* 




■^ 
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moist artful insinuation ; and he depended on the 
credit of his wife Gonstantina, till the unseasonable 
death of that princess completed the ruin in which 
he had been involved by her inipetuous pas- 
sions *. 

After a long delay, the i-elufctant Caedar set for- Huatt. 
wards on his journey to the imperial court. From aHth, 
Antioch to Hadrianople, he traversed the wide ^;^^[ 
extent of his dominions with a numerous ind ^ 

stately triain ; and as he latfoured to conceal his 
apprehension^ from the world, and perhaps from 
himself, he entertained the peo|)le of Constim- 
tinople with an exhibition of the games of the 
circus^ The progress of th6 journey might, howi^ 
ever, have warned him of the impending danger. 
In all the principal cities he was met by ministers 
of confidence, commisaonied to seize the offices of 
government^ to observe his motions, and to pre* 
vent the hasty sallies of his despair. The persons 
dispatched to secure the provinces which he left 
befhind, passed him with cold salutations, or^af* 
fected disdain ; and the troops, whose station lay 
along the public road, 'were studiously removed 
on his approach, lest they niight be tempted to 
offer their, swotds for the service of ^ civil war !• 
N2 , After 

' * She had preceded her husband \ biit died of a fevet on the 
yoad, at a little place in Bithyiiia^ called Ccentttn GaUicanuni. , 

f T'he 'f'hebxan legions, which were then quartered at Ha* 
driunople, Sent a deputation to Callus, \Axh a tender of their 
cervices. Ammian. 1. xir. c, 1 1. . The Kotitia (s* 6, jO. 38* 
edit. Labb.) mention9 three several legions which bore thj 
^^ixri\e of Thebaean. 'the zeaJ of M. de Voltaire, to destroy a ' 
despicable though celebrated legend, h^s tempted him on the / 

f lightest grounds to deny the existence of a Thebpan legion 
irt the Roman armies. See Oeurres de Voltaire, tom. xv» 
p. il h ^xmtQ edition. 
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CHAI». Alret tjftllus hacl been penidtted to repose Imn 
■^^^^'-r> ^ a few dayb at Hadmnople, he received a 
mandate^ expressed in the most haughty and ab- 
soliile style, thait his spkndUd ^r^iiiue should halt 
in that city, while the Caesar himself, with etAf 
tm pk>^^:arriages, should hafit^fti tp the mpemsA 
residence M Milan. 1% this tttpid journey, the 
profound req^ecc nrhidh iA/<as due to the broiAier 
f;^ and coUectgue of Ongtantitts, was insensibiy 

changed iiito rude faimliarky j SHOd GtfUftSy whp 
discovered m the coumenasiii^s of the attendants 
ihst they ^already considered tib^msdbres as ht& 
guardsi, «n^ tnigfat scien be employed als his exe^ 
cntioners^ began to aciltuse* his fatal rashness, 2nA 
to recollect with tserror ind reiKiorse the conduct 
by wUch he had rpmvcked his^&te. The dissi-^ 
mulatibn which had HidiErto been preserved, was 
kid aside at Petovio in Pannonia. He was con- 
ducted to a palace in the subarbs, where the ge- 
nei^I Batbatk), widi a select band of soldiers, who 
could neither be moved by pity, iior corrupted by 
rewards, ^xpeclsed the ariir^ of . his illustrious 
victbn* In the close of the evening he was ar- 
rested, ignominiousiy stripped of the ensigns of 
Caesar, and iiurried away to Pola in Istria, a se-- 
que$tered prison which had been so recently pol- 
luted with royal blood. The horror which h^ felt 
was soon increased by the appeai:ance of his itn- 
placable enemy the eunuch Eusebius, who, with 
the assistance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded 
to interrogate him, concerning the Sidministration 
V of the East. The Caesar sunjk under the weight 

of shame and guilt, confessed all the criminai 

actions^ 
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actions, and all the treaspnable dsfiigns with which chap. 
he was charged ; aad by imputing thism to the -_ ^ ' » 
advice of his wife, exaaperated the indignation 
of Constantius, who reviewed, witii partial pieju* 
dicis the minutes of the examination. The empe-i 
ror was easily convinced, that his own safety was 
inccwnpatibfe widi the Kfe of hm cousin :-^he ^evir 
tence of death was dlgned, dispatched, and execii- 
ted ; aiid the nephew of Coi^tantine, with his 
han(k tied bekind his back, was beheaded in. pr^ 
^n Hke the vilest malefactor *. Those who are 
inclined to paUis^e the cruelties of Consiaiitius, ast 
«ept that he aoon relented, and endeavoured to re* 
call the bloody mandate : but thai the second mesr 
^nger intrusted with the. rqmeve, was detaWd 
by the Eunuchs, who (keaded the unforgiving tm^ 
f)er of Galltts, ai^d were desirous of reunicing to 
their empire the wealthy provinces of the East t- 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone aur^ The dan- 
vived, of ail the numerous posterity of Constan^r ^"^J^^f 
tius Clhlopus. The miefe^tune of his royal birth ^^^ 
involved him in the disgrace of Gallusi* From 
his retij*ement in the haji^y country of Ionia, he 
»r2^ cohreyed under a strong gward to the court 

N 3 of ' 

• See the complete narrative of the joiirney and death of 
fjallus in Anrimianns, !• 14*. c* 11. Julian complains that his 
l>rother was put to death without a trial ; attempts to justify, 
or at least to excu^, the cruel revenge which he had inflicted otji 
his enemies ; but seems at last to acknowledge that he might 
justly Tiave been deprived of the purple. 

f Philostorgius, 1. iv. c. 1. Zonarts, 1. xitL torn. i\, p. 19l 
But the former was partial towards an Arian monarch^and the 
latter transcribed, without choice or criticism^ whatever he found 
in the writings of the ancionts/ 
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CHAP, of Milan ; where he languished above seven 
w ^ ' ■> months, in the continual apprehension of suffer* 
ing the same ignomhiious death, which was dai- 
ly inflicted, almost before his eyes, on the friends 
and adherents of his persecuted femily. His 
^ looks, his gestures, his sileiice, were scrutinized 
with mMignant curiosity, and he. was perpettial- 
ly assaulted by enemies, whom he had never of* 
fended, and by arts to which he was a stranger *. 
But, in the school of adversity, Julian msensi* 
bly acquired the virtues of firmness and discre- 
tion. He defended his honour, as well as his 
life, against the ensnaring subtleties of the eu- 
J nuchs, who endeavoured to extort some declara- 

tion of his sentiments ; and whilst he cautiously 
suppressed his grief and resentment, he nbbly 
disdained to flatter the tyrant, by any seeming^ 
approbation of his brother's murder. Julian 
most devoutly ascribes his miraculous deliver- 
ance to the protection of the gods, who had ex- 
empted his innocence from the sentence of <le- 
struction pronounced by their justice against the 
impious house of Confetantine f- Asjhe mdst ef- 
fectual instrument of their providence, he grate- 
fully 

* Sec Ammiaous Marcellin. L xv. c. 1,3. 8. Julian himaelf, 
Jn his epistle jto the Athenians, draws a very lively and just ' 
picture of his own danger, and of his sentiments. He shews* 
however, a tendency to exaggerate his sufferings, by insinuating, 
jthough in obscure terms, tha)t they lasted above a year ; a pe- 
riod which cannot be reconciled with the truth of Chronology. 

f Julian has worked the crime? and misfortunes of the family 
of Constantine into an aflegorical fable, which is happily. con- 
caved and agreeably related. It forms the conclusion of the 
seventh Oration, from whence it has been detached and transla- 
ted by the ^bbc de la Bleterie. Vie dc Jovien, torn. ii. p. 385 
4-408. - ' 
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fully ackmDwledges the steady and generous friend- chap. 
fihip of the empress Eusebia *, a woman of beauty -_ ^ * > 
and merit, who, by the ascendant which she had 
gained over the mind of her husband, counter- 
balanced, in some measure, the powerful con- 
piracy of the eunuchs. By the intercession of his 
patroness, Julian was admitted into the imperial 
^presence; he pleaded his cause with a decent 
freedom, . he was heard with favour ; afid, notwith- 
standing the efforts of his enemies, who, urged 
the danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of 
Gallus, the milder sentiment of Eusebia fffevaiie4 
in- the ^oliiLcll. But the effects of a second in- 
terview were dreaded by the eunuchs > and Ju- 
Uaa was advised to withdraw for a while into the 
neighbourhood of Milan, till the emperor thought. He u sent- 
proper to assign the city of Athens for the place a.d.355. 
of hi« honourable exile. As he had discovered ^*^' 
from -his earliest youth, a propensity, or rather 
passbni for .theianguage, the manners, the learn- 
ing, and the religion of the Greeks, he dbeyed, 
with pleasure an order so agreeable to his wishes.. 
Far from the tumult of arms and the treachery 
of courts, he spent six months amidst die groves 
of- the academy, in a free intercourse with the 
philosophers of the age, who studied to cultivate 
the genius, to encourage th6 vanity, and to in- 
flame the devotion of their royal pupil. Their 
N 4 • laboiirs, 

♦ She was a native of Thessalonica in Macedonia, , of a ndble , 
family^ and the daughter as well as sister of consols. Ifler mar- 
riage with the empeyor may be placed, in the year 352. In a 
divided age the historians of all parties agree iu her praises. Seq 
their testimonies coUccted by Tiflemont, Hist, des Empcreurs, 
torn. iv. p. 750 — 75^. 
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QHAR labours were not unsuccessful ; w4 Julijiii vy 
v.\ _f violably preserved for Athens that tender regard, 
lyhich seldom fails to arise in a liberal ipind, from 
the recollection of the place wh€^e it has discovered 
and exercised its growing powers. The gentle^ 
^ess and affability of mpnn^rs, which his temper 
suggested, and his (situation imposed, insensibly 
engaged the affections of the strangers, as well as 
citizens, wiPh whom he conversed. Some of hi« 
fellow-students might perhaps examine his. bebiu 
viour wifh an eye of prejudice and aversion j but 
luliava e^tabUshed, in the school of Athens, a ge# 
neral prepossession in favour of his virtues aad 
t%lent$, which was spon disused over the Roman 
' world*. . . 

iiMUtd Whilst bis hours w^e passed in studious retire^* 

to Niiiaii, fluent, the empre;^, resolute to achieve the geibe* 
rou^ design which she had imdertaken,^ was not 
unmindfijil of the care of his fortune* The diesib 
of the late C^^sar had left Constantiiifi i&vested 
with the sple command, and oppressed by the ac-> 
cumulatied weight of a mighty empire. Before 
ihe wounds of civil discord obuld b^ bealeds the 
provinces pf Gaul were oyerwhdimed by a delvge 
of Qajrbarisuis* Jiui ^arm^tians , no bog^r re^ 

. » spected 

* LibaniiM and Gregory flazianzen have exhausted the arta 
as well as the powers of their elpquence^ to represent JuHapiia 
th? first of heroes, or the wont of tyrants, Gregory was his 
fellowrstudent at Athens } and the symptoms which he sq tra* 
gically describes^ of the future wickedness of the aposlatey a« 
mount only to some bodily imperfections, and to some peiculi» 
arities in his speech and manner. He protests, howeve/ , Uiat he 
t/ien foresaw and foretold the calamitiea of the church and state . 
(Greg. Nazianzen, Orat, iv. p. 121, 122.1. / 
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«j)ect€d the barrier of the Danube. Theimpu- chaf. 
jiky of rapine had increased the boldness and u,« ^ .i i.> 
numbers of the wild Isaurians 2 those robbers de- 
scended from their craggy mountains to ravage 
the adjacent country, and had even presumed, 
though without success, to besiege the important 
f ity of Seleucia, which was defended by a garri* 
$on of three Roman legions. Above all, the Per^ 
sian monarch, elated .by victory, i^n threatened 
the peace of Asia, and the presence of the em* 
peror was indispensably required, both in the \ 
West, and in the East. For the first time, Con- 
stantius sincerely acknowledged, that his single 
strength was unequal to such an extent of care 
and of dominion *. Insensible to the voice of 
flattery, which assured him that his all-powerful 
virtue, and celestial fortune, would still continue 
to triumph over every obstacle, he listened with 
colmplacency to the advice of Eu^ebia, which gra- 
tified hfe indolence, without oflFendiiig his suspi- 
cious pride. As she perceived that the remem- 
brance of GaJlus dwelt on the emperor's mind, 
^ artfully turned Ins attention to the opposite 
clt^atitefs of the two brothers, which from their 
infapCy^had been cbmpared to those of Domitian 
^iod o£ Titus t- She accustomed her husband to 

consider 

* Succumbere tot necessitatibus tamque crebris unum «e 
qtiod nunquam fecerat aperte demonstrans. Ammian. L xv. c. S« 
He then expresses, va their own words, the flattering assurance^ 
of the courtiers, 

t Tantum a temperatis moribus Juliani difFerens fratris quan* 
turn inter Vespasiani filios fuit, Domitianum et Titum. Amm. • ^ 

K xiv. c. II. The circumstances and education of the two bro- 
thers were so nearly the same, as to afford a Btrong example of 
the innate difference of characters. 
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^HAP. consider Julian as a youth of a mild unambitio«» 
r y ' dispoBition, whose allegiance and gratitude might 
be secured by the gift of the purple, and who was 
qualijfied to jfill, with honour, a subordinate sta^ 
. tion, without aspiring to dispute the conmiands, 
or to shade the glories^ of his sovereign and bene* 
factor. Alter an obstinate, though secret struggle, 
th^ opposition of the fisivourite eunuchs submitted 
to the ascendancy of the emja^ess ; and it was Fe» 
solved that Julkn, aftar cdebrating- his nuptkis 
with Helena, sister of Constancius, shouM be ap-» 
pointed, with the title of Caesar, to reign over the 
countries beyond the Alps *. 

Although the order which recalled him to court- 
was probably accompanied by some intimation of 
his approaching greatness, he appeals to the peo* 
pie of Athens to witness his tears of undisseni* 
bled «orrow, when he was reluctantly torn away 
from bis teloved retirement f. He trembled for 
his life, for his fame, and even. for his virtue-; and 
his sole confidence was derived from the persua^ ' 
sion, that Minerva inspired all his actions, and 
that he was protected by an invisible guard erf 
» angels, whom for that purpose she had borrowed 
from the Sun and Moon. He approached with- 
horror the palace of Miian f nor could the mm 
genuous youth conceal his indignation, when h^ 
found himself accosted with false and servile re- 
spect by the assassins of his family. Eusebia, re* 

' ' joicing 

• * Ammianu*, 1. xv. c. 8. Zosimua, 1. ni. p. 137? 138. 

t Julian, ad S. P. Q. A. p. 275, 276. Libanius, Orat. x. 
p. 268. Julian did i^ot yield till the Gods had signified thek 
will by reported vkionf and omens. His piety then fiorbade 
him to resists • 
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joking in the success of her benevolent schemes, ch a p. 
embraced him with the tenderness of a sister ; and ^J^\ ' . 
endeavoured, by the most soothing caresses, to 
dispel his terrors, and reconcile him to his for- 
tune. But the ceremony of shaving his beard, 
and his awkward demeanour, when he first ex* 
changed the cloak of a Greek philosopher for the 
' military habit of a Roman prince, amused, during 
a few days, the levity of the imperial court *. 

The emperors of the age of Constantine no 
longer deigned to consult with the senate in the 
choice of a colleague ; but they. were anxious that 
• their nomination should be ratified by the con- 
sent of the army. On this solemn occasion, the 
guards, with the other troops whose stations were 
in the neighbourhood of Milan^ appeared under 
arms ; and Constantius ascended his lofty tri- 
bunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, 
who entered the same day into the twenty-fifth 
year of his age f. In a studied speech, conceived 
and delivered with dignity, the emperor repre- 
sented the various dangers which threatened th/e 
prosperity of the republic, the necessity of naming 
a Caesar for the administration of the West, and 
his own intention, if it was agreeable to theii* 
wishes, of rewarding with the honours of the 
purple, the promising virtues of the nephew of 
Ccmstantine. The approbation of the soldiers was 

testified 

* Julian himself relates (p. 274). with aome hnmour, the 
circumstances of his own metamor^osxsy his downcast looks, 
and his perplexity at being thus suddenly transported into a 
Bcw world, where every object appeared strange and hostile. 

•f See Ammian. Marcellin. 1, xv. c. 8* Zdsimus, 1. iii". p. 1S9» 
Aiirellus Victor. Victor JuniQr in Epitom. Eutrop. x. l^\ 
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eH4i^. testified by a respectful murmur : they gazed on 
- \ ■ the manly countenance of Julian, and observed 
with pleasure, that the fire which sparkled in his 
eyes was tempered by a modest blush, on being 
thus exposed, for the first time, to the puhUc 
view of mankind. As soon ^s the ceremony of 
his investiture had l^een performed, Constantitl^ 
addressed him with the tone of authority, which 
his superior ^e and station permitted him to as* 
sume ; and exhorting the new Caesar to deserve, 
by heroic deeds, that sacred and immortal name, 
the emperor gave his colles^ue the strongest as-r 
surances of a friendship which should never be 
impaired by time, nor interrupted by their separa* 
tion into the most distant climates* As soon as 
the speech was ended, the troops, as a token 
of applause, clashed their shields against their 
knees * ; while thd officers who surrounded the 
tribunal expressed, with decent reserve, their sense 
of the merits of the representative of Constant 
tius. 
and de. The two priuces returned to the palace in the 

c'^i same chariot ; and during the slow procession, Ju» 
Ko^*6^^' lian repeated to himself a verse of his favourite 
Homer,* which he might equally apply to his for^^ 
tune and to his fears !• The four-andrtwenty 



* Militare& omnes horrendo fragore scuta genibm illidwites ; 
<juod est prosperiUitis indicium plenum j nam contra cum bastis 
cljpei feriuntur, irac documentum est et doloris . • . Ammianus 
adds, with a nice distinction, Eumque ut potion reverentia scr- 
varetar, nee supra modam laudabant nee infra quam decebat. 

f EAA«Si iFt^v^i^ itm'Tt^f M»f (Aw^» ft^mn* The wor4 
finrfiUj which Homer luul used a» a.Tague but common epithet 
for death, was applied by Julian to express, very aptly, the na- 
tui^ and object of his owq apprehemions* 
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days which the C«sar spent at Milan after hfe m-» ^ hap. 
vestiture, and the first months of his Gallic reign j 
were devoted to a splendid but severe ca{>tivity ) 
nor coald the acquisition of honour compensate 
for the loss of freedom *. His ^eps were watch-* 
ed^ his correspondeiKe was intercepted^ and he 
was obliged, by prudence, to decline the visits of 
his most intimate friends. Of his former domes- 
tics, four only were permitted to attend him ; two 
pageS) his physician^ and ^is librarian ; the last of 
whom was employed in the care of a valuable col* 
lection of books, .the gift of the empress,' who 
studied the mclinations as well as the interest of 
her friend/ In the rooih of these faithful ser* 
vants, an household was formed, such indeed as 
became the dignity of a Caesar : but it was filled 
with a crowd of slaves, destitute, and perhaps in-- 
capable of any attachmemt for their new master, 
to whom, for the most part, they were either un- 
known ^ or suspecfted. His want of experience 
might re(}uire the assistance of a wise counsel; but 
the .minute mstructions which regulated the ser- 
vice of his table, and the distribution of his hour^, 
were adapted to a youth still under the discipline 
of his preceptors, rather than to the situation of 
a, prince intrusted with the conduct of an im- 
portant 

♦ He repiiMents, in the most pathetic tenns (p. 277.) the 
, distress of his new situation. The provision for his taWe'i^-as 
however so elegant and kmnptuous, that the'young philosopher 
tejected It with disidain. Quam legeret Hbellom assrdue, tqnem 
Constanttus ut privignumad studia mittens manti'sna cotfscrij:- 
, serat, prxlicehter disponens quid in ccn^ivi6 C^saris impendi 
deberet, Phasiddum, et vulvam et'siimen exigi \etuit et infcrri. 
Ajnmian. Marcellin. 1. XVI. t. 5. ' ' 
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CHAP, portaiit wat. If he aspired to deserve the esteeni 
■ ^ ^ of his aubjects, he was checked by the fear of dis-* 
pleasing his sovereign ; and even the fruits of his 
marriage«>bed were blasted by the jealous artifices 
of Eusebia * herself, who, on this occasion alone^ 
seems to have been unmindful of the tenderness 
of her sex, and the generosity of her character. 
The memory of his father and of his^ brothers re- 
minded Julian of his -own danger, and his appre- 
hensions were increased by the recent and un- 
Tf s^i^ ' worthy fate of Sylvanus. In the summer which 
«»u»» preceded his own elevation, tha,t general had been 

^pt^ibe'r. chosen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the 
Barbarians ; but Sylvanus soon discovered (hat he 
had left his most dangerous enemies in the im- 
perial court. A dexterous informer, counte- 
nanced by«several of the principal ministers, pro^ 
cured from him some recommendatory letters ) 
and crazing the whole of the tontents, except the 
signature, filled up the vacant parchment with 
! matters of high and treasonable iiUport.* By the 

industry lind coumge of his friends, the fratid was 
however detected, and in a great council of the 

civil 

* If we recollect tliat Constandne, the father of H^lenaf died 
above eighteen years before in a matufcold age, it will appear pro-* 
bable> that the daughter, though a virgin, could not be very young 
at the time of her marriage. She vsas soon afterwards delivered 
of a son, wIto died immediately, quod obstetrix corrupt* rticr^ 
cede, mox natum praesecto plu^quam convenerat umbilico ueca* 
vit* She accompanied the emperor and empress in their journey 
to .Rome, and the latter, quasitum venenum bib'ere pel' fraudem 
iliexit, ut quotiescunque concepisfeet, immaturum ab^iceret par* 
turn. Ammian. 1. xvi. c. 10. Our physicians will detejinine 
whether thei-e exists such a poison. For my own part, I am in- 
clined to hope that the public mali<rnTty in^ptlted the effects of 
atciclent r.s the guilt of Eusebia*" - , . ^ 
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'civll and mililary officers^ heM in the presence of (?hap. 
the emperor himself, the ixmocence of Sylvanus ■_ ^ ^ t 
was publicly acknowledged* But the discovery 
came too late ; the report of the calumny and the 
hasty seizure of his estate^ had already provoked 
the indignant chief to the rebellion of which he 
was .so unjustly accused. He assumed the purple 
at his head-quarters of Cologne, and his active 
powers appeared to menace Italy with an invasion, 
and Milan with a ^ege% In this emergency, Ur- ^ 
sicinusy a. general of equal rank, regained, by an 
act of treachery, the favour which he had lost by 
his eminent services in the East. Exasperated, as 
he might speciously allege, by injuries of a similar 
nature, he hastened with a few followers to join 
the standard, and to. betray the confidence, of his 
too credulous friend. After a reign of only 
twenty-eight days, Sylvanus wa$ assassinated : 
the ^Idiers who, without any criminal intentionj 
had blindly followed the example of their leader, 
immediately returned to their allegiance $ and 
the flatterers of Constantius celebrated the wis- 
doni and felicity of the monarch who had ex- 
anguished a civil war without the hazard of a 
battle *. 

The protection of the Rhaetian frontier, and Constan. 
the persecution of the Catholic church, detained Rom"^'" 
* Constantius in Italy above eighteen months after ^' J?i g^^' 
the departure of Julian. Before the emperor re-, 
turned into the East, he indulged his pride and 

curiosity 

* Ammianue (xv. 5.) was perfectly well infonned of tlic eon^ - 
dttct and fate of Sylvanus. He himself was oneof the few fol- 
lowers who attended Ursicinus in his dangerous enterprise* 
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CHAp« cunosity in a visit to the ancient capitiH. Us 
^^^* proceeded from Milan to Rome along the Mnd^ 
lian and Flaminian ways ; and a« soon as he ap« 
proached within forty nules of the city, the march 
of a prince who had never vanquished a foreign 
enemy, assumed the appearance of a triumphal 
procession. His splendid train was composed of 
all the ministers. of luxury ; but in a time of pro- 
found peacle^ he was encompassed by the glitter^ 
ing arms of the numerous squadrons of his guards 
and cuirassiers. Their ^streaming banners of alk^ 
embossed with gold, and shaped in the forin of* 
dragons, waved round th6 person of the em- 
J)eror. Constantius sat alone in a lofty car re- 
splendent with gold and precious gems ; and, ex- 
cept" when he^bol;vred his head to pass tinder the 
gates of the ckies, he affected a stately demeanour 
of inflexible, tod, as it might seem, of insensible 
gravity. The severe discfpUne' of the Persiari 
youth had been intiroduced by the etiftuchs into 
the imperial palace ; and 6uch were the habits of 
patience which they had inculcated, that^ during 
a slow and sultry march, he was neVer seen to 
move his hand towards his fece. Or io turn hi& 
eyes either tq the right or to the left^ He wa^ 
received by the magistrates and senate df llome ; 
and the emptor surveyed, with attention^ the civil 
honours of the republic, and the cdnsulat images 
of the noble fainilies. The streets wete line4 

with 

' * For the pait>cuiar« of the visit of Constantius to Rome, 
see AaSmiarius, I. xvi» c. 10. We ha?c only to add, that The-? 
oiistiua wad appointed deputy from Constantinoplei and that he' 
composed hii fourtli oration for this cercm6D|r« 
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D^th aett mnumen^le multitude. Their repeated' chap. 
acclamatioas estpressed their joy at beholding, 
after an absence of thirty-two years, the isacred 
person' of their sovereign"; and Constantius him- 
' keM es^pt^esded, with somie pleasantry, his affected 
surji^se that the human race should thus suddenly 
4)6 effected on the same spot. The son of Cbn- 
€taktine was. lodged in the ancient palace of 
Augustas t he presided in the senate, harangued 
the-people from the tribunal whifch Ciceto had so 
often ascended, assisted with unusual courtesy at 
the gmnes of the ditrus, and accepted the crowns 
of gold, as well as the panegyrics which had been 
prepared for the ceremony by the deputies of the 
principal cities. His short visit of thirty days 
was employed in viewing the monuments of art 
and. power, which were scattered over the seven 
hills and the interjacent valleys. He admired the 
awful majesty of the cafpitol, the Viast extent of 
the baths of Gatacalla and Diocletian, the Severe 
simplicity of the pantheon, the massy greatness of 
the amphitheatre of Titus, the elegant archi- 
tecture of the theatre of Pompey and the Temple 
of Peape, and, above all, the stately structure of 
the l^orum and column of Trajan ; acknowledg- 
ing, that the voice of fame, so prone to invent 
and to magnify, had made an inadequate report 
of the metropolis of the world. The traveller, ^ 
who has contemplated the ri^ns of ancient Rome, 
may conceive some imperfect idea of the senti- 
ments which they ipiust have inspired when they 
reared their heads in the splendour of unsullied 
'beauty* 

Vol. in. O The 
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CHAP. The sati^EKtion trhich Cowtaatius had necifti^ddl 
V . ^ ' J from this jdurney Excited him to the geAetoo^: 
A new emulation of bestowing ott the Romans some me* 
morial of his own gratitude and muBificen^sn^ 
His first idea wa» to imitate the equeslribQ ^nd 
colossal statue which he hikd 8een4n the Forum of 
^ Tn^ ; but when he had maturely weighed the 
difficulties df the execution *, heoChose rathsi^ito 
embeUish the capital by the gift of an Egypliaii 
obelid^. In a remote but polished age, wfai<$k 
seems to have preceded the invention of aipha* 
betical writing, a great number of these obeli^s 
had been erected, in jthe cities of Thebes sind He^ 
Uopolis, by the ancient sovereigns of Egypt, 
in a just confidence that the simplicity t>f their 
form, and the hardness of their^ subs^mce, would 
resist the injuria of time and violence f. Several 
of these extraordinary colunms had been trans- 
ported to Rome by Augustus and ius successors, 
as the most durable monuments of their power 
mad victory \ ; but there remained one obeliek^ 

which, 

* Hormisdaa, a fugitive prince of Persia, observed to the em- 
peror, that if he madp such a horse, he must think of preparing 
a similar ttaUe (the F^rum of Tra)an). Another ny^g bf 
Hormisdas is recorded, " that one thing only had displeased 
**him, to find that men died at Rome as well as elsewhere/* 
If we adopt this reading of the text of Ainmianas (dtsfklicuUre 
instead o(plaeui:tst)f we may consider it as a reproof of Roman 
vanity. The contraiy sense would be that of a misanthrope. 

f When Oemnanicus visited the ancieiit monuments of - 
Thebes, the eldest of the priests e3C|^ained to him the meaning 
of these hieroglyphics. Tac. An, ii. c. 60. But it seems pro- 
babie, that before the useful invention of an alphabet, these naw 
tural or arbitrary signs were the cdnimon characters of the £« 
gyptian nation. See Warburton's Divine Legation of Moses^ 
vol. iii. p. 69 — ^2*3. . ^. 

X See Plin. H»t, Natur. L xxxvi. c. 14, IS. 



whkih^'iroin ite dbe or sanctity^ escaped £car along ch Ar. 
time tile rapacious 'Vanky of the conquerors. It t-,.^ *■ « 



^K^as di^gned by Constantine to adorn his new 
city * ; imd, after beiag removed by hk order 
from the pedestal where it stood before the Templa 
of the Sun at Heliopolis, was floated down th# 
Nile to Alexandria. The death of Constantine 
suspended the execution of his purpose, and this 
obelisk was destined by his son to the ancient 
capital of the empire. A vessel of uncommon 
strength aiid oipack^usness was/provided to con«^ 
vey this enormous weight of granite^ at least an 
hundred and fifteen ket in laigth, from the 
bahk« of the Nile to those of the Tiber. The 
obdisk of Gonstantius was landed kbout three 
miles from^e city, and elevated^ by the eforts 
of art and labour, in the great Circus of 
Romet* 

The d^partur^ of Constantius from Rome was Hie qu». 
hasten^ by the alarming intelligence of the 
distress and danger of the tUyrian provinces. 
The distractions of civil war> and the irreparable sss, sia 
loss which the Roman legions had sustained in. 
the battle of Mursa, exposed those countries> 
almost without defence, to the light cavalry of 

O 2 the 

* Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xvii. c 4. He gives us a Greek in- 
ferpretation of tHe hieroglyphics, and his comifientator Linden- 
btiogiu9 ^cUb A La^ains^ripJQoii^ which, in twenty verses <i£ the < 
age of Cofistantius, contain a short history of the obelisk. 

f See t>onat, Roma Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 14. 1. iv. c. 1% and 
the kaqiedf tbcHigb coofiised Dii^9cjtatioB of Bin>mi3 on Obe-. 
lifikst inserted in the fourth volume of Gr^^us's Roman Anti- 
quitie8,p. 1897 — 1936. This Disseitation is dedicated to Pope 
SiKtns V. who erectecf the obelisk of Const^ntius in the square 
before the patriarchal church of St Johu Lat^xsn. 
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CHAP, the bubarians; and paiticulariy to the intoadsr 
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of the Quad^9 a fierce and powerful nation^ who 
seem to have exchanged the iHstifurions <rf Ger- 
mahy for the arms and military arta of their Sar- 
matian allies*. The garrisons of the frontier 
Were insufficient to check their progress j and the 
indolent monarch was at length compelled to 
assemble, from the extremities of his deminions^ 
the flower of the Palatifie troops, to take the 
field in person, and to employ a whole campaign* 
with the preceding ^ntumn and the* ensuing 
spring, in the serious prosecution of the war. 
The emperor passed the Danube on a bridge of 
boats, cut in pieces all that encountered his 
march,' perfetrated into the heart of the country 
of rfie Quadi, and severely retaliated the calami- 
ties which they had inflicted on the Roman pro- 
vince. The dismayed Barbarians were soon re- 
duced to sue. for peace : they offered the restitution 
of his captive subjects, as an atonement for the 
past, and the noblest hostages as a pledge of their 
future conduct. The generous court<?8y which 
was shewn to the first among their chieftains who 
implored the clemency of Constantius, encou- 
raged the inore timid, or the more obstinate, to 
imitate their example ; and the imperial camp was 
crowded with the princes and ambassadors of the 
most distant tribes,, who occupied the plains of 
the Lesser Poland, and who might have deemed 
themselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Caa'pathxan mountains, f While Constantius gnye 

laws 

• The events of this Qdadian and Sirmatian war ate rebted 
by Ammianus, xvi. 10.; xvii* 12> 13.; xix. 11. 
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faws to the BarbguriaHs beyomd the Danube, hfe ^hai?. 
distinguished with ^cious coinpasaon the Sar- ^^^r-yr^ 
matian exiles, who had been expelled fjrom their 
native country by thea-ebellian of .thiar .^ve^, , 
and who formed a y^ry considerable acpessi^Mi to 
the power of the Qu^^di- The emperor, epntb^a- 
cing a generoiis bpf aitfiil System of policy, relea- 
sed the Sarmatiaas £roiQsthe bands of this huxnl- 
liating depend ecj^e, and restored them,^>y a sepa- 
rate treaty, to. the dignity of a nation united un- 
der the government of a king,* the friend and ajly 
of the republic. He declared his resolution *f)f 
asserting the justice of their cause, and of ^ecu- 
ring the peace of the. prwiafcjes by the ej:tirpft- 
tion, or at least the banishment, of the Ljinigan- 
tes, whose mann^ps were still infected witfe the 
vices of theit servile origin. The exeourtion of 
this design was attended v^ith more difficulty than 
glory. The territory of the Limigantes w^ .pro- 
tected against the Romans by the Danube, against 
the hostile Bftrbarians by the Teyss. The marshy 
Jands which lay between those rivers, and Yreure 
often covered by thdr inundations, formed an in- 
tricate wilderness, pervious only to the inhabi- 
tants, who w^re acquainted with its secret paths 
and inaccesdibk foftree^es. bn the appro^h of 
Constantius, the Limigantes tried the efficacy of 
prayers, of fraud, and of arms ; but he sternly 
rejected their suppUeations, defeated theif rude 
stratagems, and repelled with skill and firmness 
ihe efforts of their irregular valour. One of 
their most warlike tribes^ established in a small 
island towards the conflux of the Teyss and the 

O 3 Danube, 
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ciiAP. Danube, consented to pass the river with thU^fti- 
Im .^^ T; I Mention of surprising the emperor during the se- 
curity of an amicable conference. They soon be^ 
came the victims of the perfidy which they med- 
iated. Encompassed on' 'every side, trampled 
•down by the cavalry, slaughtered by the swords 
of the legions, they disdained to ask for mercy ; 
and with an undaunted countenance still grasped 
their weapons in the agonies of death. After tMs 
victory a considerable body of Romans was land- 
ed on the opposite banks of the Danube ; the 
Taifalae, a Gothic tribe engaged in the service of 
the empire, invaded the Limigantes on the side of 
the Teyss ; and their former masters, the free 
Sarmatians, animated by hope and revenge^ perie-s 
tyated through the hilly country into the heart of 
their ancient possessions. A general conflagration 
revealed the huts of the ^rbarians, which were 
seated in the depth of the wilderness j and the 
soldier fought with confidence on marshy ground, 
which it was dangerous for him to tread. In this 
extremity the bravest of the Limigantes were re- 
solved to die in arms, rather than to yield : but 
the milder sentiment, enforced by the authority 
of their elders, at length prevailed ; and the sup- 
pliant crowd, followed by their wives and ^hll- 
drert, repaired' to the imperial camp,, to learn 
their fate from the mouth of the conqlieron Af- 
ter icefcbrating his own cle*nency, which was still 
inclined to pardon their repeated crimes, , and to 
^spare the remnant of a guilty nation, Gonstan- 
tias assigned for the piace of v their exile a re- 
i!S^t^ountry, where they might ^joy a safe and 

' honourable 
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honomvkle rapose* The Limigantes obeyed wkh ?^4 p- 
felUctainceV but before they could reach, at least v^ ^ ' 7 
before they could occupy^ their destined habita- 
lione, they returned to the banks of the* Danube, 
«c-ftgjgerating the hardships of their situation, and 
f equastiag, with fervent pfofessions of fidelity, 
that the emperor would grant them an undisturb- 
ed settfement within the lijnits of the Roman 
provinces. Instead of consulting his own ex- 
perience of their incurable perfidy, Constantius 
listened to his flatterers, who were ready to repre- 
sent the honour and advantage of accepting a 
colony of soldiers, at a time when it was much 
easier to obtain the pecuniary contributions, than 
tke military service of the subjects of the empire. 
The Limigantes were permitted to ps^ss the Da- 
nube ; and the emperor gave audience to the 
multitude in a large plain near the modern city of 
Buda. They surrounded the tribunal, and seem- 
ed to h^ar with respect an oration f|ill of mildness 
and dignity; when one of the Barbarians, cast- 
mg his shoe into the air, exclaimed with a loud 
voice, Marha ! Marha ! a word of defiance, which 

' was received as the signal of the tumult. They 
imshed ^th fury to ^eize the person of the em- 
peror^ lus rpyal throne and golden coiich were 

.piUaged by these rude hands; but the faithful 
defence of his guards, who died at his feet, allow- 
ed him a moment to mount a fleet horse, and to 
escape from the confusion. The disgrace which 
kad been inc4^rred by a treacherous surprise, was 
soon retrieved by the numbers and dfedpline of 

. die Romans ; and the combat was only terminailed 

) ' 04 by 
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CHAP, by the extkiction of the name 9nd o^tka. of ,i^ 

XIX • 

^,^q ^ i' I Limigantes. The free Sarmatiaiis v^r^ r^pis^t^ 
in the possession of th^ir ancief\t seats $ aiMi 2^4 
though Constantius distrusted the levity of tk^ 
character, he entertained some hopes that a seas^ 
of gratitude might influence their future conduct* 
He had remarked the lofty stature and ohseq:|iipw 
demeanour of Zizais, one of the noblest of thw 
chiefs. He conferred on him the title of King^ 
and Zizais proved that he was not unworthy ter 
reign, by a sincere and lasting attachiiient to. tksi 
interest of his benefactor, who,, after thfe ^leudid 
success, received the name of Sarniat^^us from die 
acclamations of his victorious apmy *• 

The Per- While the Roman emperor and the Persian 

Bian nego- ■ ^ * 

' ciation, monarch, a^ the distance of three thousand miles^ 

A. D 358 • 

■'' < ' defended their extreme bmits against the Bar^ 
barians of the Danube and of the Oxus, their 
intermediate frontier experienced the vicissitud^i^ 
of a languid i»rar, and a precarious truce. Tviro 
of the eastern ministers of Gonstantius, the prae-i 
torian praefect Musonian^ whose abilities were 
disgraced by the want of truth and int^rity, md 
Cassian duke of Mesopotamia, a hardy and vete- 
ran soldier, opened a s^ret n^ociation with t^^ 
Satrap Tamsapor f. These overtures of peace^ 
translated into the servile and flattering language 
of Asia, were transmitted to the camp of the 
preat King 5 who resolved to signify, by an am^ 

bassador^ 

* Genti Sarmatarum magno decori considens apud eos regem 
dedit. Aurelius Victor. In a pompous oration pronounced by 
Constantius himself, he expatiates onhis own exploits with much 
vatnty, and gome truth. 

+ Ammian. xvi. 9. « 
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bfidsador, the t^rms which-he was inclined to CHap^ 

XIX* 

gpsttit to the suppliant RomaAs. Narses, A^hom 
be invited with that character, was honourably 
received in his passage through Antioch and Con- 
^Hmtinople : he reached Sirmium after a long jour* 
^y, land, at h^ first audience, respectfully un- 
iWde4;tli« silken: veil which covered tfhe haughty 
^stle of his sovereign. Sapor, King of Kings,- 
and Brother of the Sun and Moon, (such were 
^ J^fty titles affected by orieatal vanity), ex- 
jwr^swi bis satisfaction that his brother, Constan- 
tins Caesar, had been taught wisdom by adver- 
sity; As the lawful successor of Darius Hystaspes, 
S^por asserted, that the river Strymon in Mace- 
donia was the true and ancient boundary of his 
empire ; declaring, however, that as an evidence 
of his moderation, he would content himself 
with the provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
which had been fraudulently extorted from his 
.ancestors. He alleged, that, without the re- 
stitution of these disputed countries, it was im- 
possible to establish any treaty on a solid and per- 
manent basis ; and he arrogantly threatened, that 
if his ambassador returned in vain, he was pre-: 
pared to take the field in the spring, and to sup- 
port the justice of his cause by the strength of his 
invincible arms. Narses, who was endowed with 
the most polite and amiable manners, endeavour- 
ed, as far as was consistent with his duty,, to soften 
the harshness of the message *. Both the style ' 

and 

* Ammianus (xvii. 5,) transcribes the liaughty letter. Tlie- 
mistius -(Orat. iv. p. 57. edit. Petav.) takes natice of th^ silk 

covering. 
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en AT. and «irt)$tance were maturely weighed iniSm im^ 
perial council, and he was dismissed with ^ne 
following answer : ^^ Constantius had a rigbi to 
^* disclaim the ofEciousness of his ministers, wlw 
** had acted without any specific orders from the 
*f throne: he was not, however,, averse' to pn 
** equal and honourable treaty ; but it was highly^ 
^* indecent, as well as absurd, to propose to tfafe 
** sole and victorious emperor of the Romaft 
** world, the same conditions of peace which he 
*' had indignantly rejected at the time when his, 
" power was contracted within the narrow limits 
'^ of the East : the chance of arms was uncertain ; 
*' and Sapor should recollect, that if the Romans 
*' had sometimes been vanquished in battle, ih^ 
^^ had almost always beeh successful in the event 
** of the war/* A few days after the departure 
of Narses, three ambassadors were sent to » the 
court <rf Sapor, who was, already returned from 
the Scythian expedition to his ordinary residence 
of Ctesiphon. A count, a notary, and a so]^t, 
had been selected for this important commissicm ; 
and Constanyus, who was secretly anxious for the 
conclusion of the peace, entertained sonfe hopes 
that the dignity of the first of these ministers, 
the dexterity of the second, and the rhetoric of 
the tWrd *, would presuade the Persian monarch 
' to 

covering. Idatius and Zonaras mention tlie journey of the am- 
. baa^or ; and Peter the Patrician (in Excerpt. Legat. :p. 28.) 
has informed us of his conciliating behaviour. 

* Ammtaaus, xvii. 5. and Valesius ad loc. The sophtst, or 
philosopher (in that age these words wer^ dmost synonyraou*), 
was Eustathius ^he Gappadocian, the disciple of JamblicHuSy 
and the friend of St Basit Eunapin3«"(in vit. <£de6ii>'^p. .4f4«-^ 
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to abate the rigour of his demands. But the chap. 
j*rogtess of thaf negociation was opposed and de- 
feated by the hostile arts of' Antoninus *, a /Ro- 
lAan subject of Syria, who had fled from oppres- 
sion, arid was admitted into the councils of Sapor, 
and' even to th^ royal table, where, according to 
^he custom of the Per^ians^ the most important 
business was frequently discussed f. The iiexte- 
rdus fugitive promoted his interest by the same 
induct which gratified his revenge. He incies- 
fidntly -urged the ambition of his new master, to 
embrace the favourable opportunity when the bra- 
vest of the Palatine troops were employed with 
A€ emperor in a distant war on the Danube, He 
pressed Sapor to invade the exhausted and de- 
fenceless provinces of the East, with the nume- 
rous armies of Persia, now fortified by the al- 
iiance and accession of the fiercest Barbarians. 
The ambassadors of Rome retired without suc- 
cess, and a second embassy of a spU more ho- 
nourable rank, was detained in strict confinement, 
and threatened either with death or exile. 

The 

4*/ .) fondly attributes to this philosophic.ambassador tlie glory 
of enchanting the Barbarian king by the persuasive charms of 
eDeayon and eloquence. See TiUemonty Hist, dee Empereurs^ 
toin. iv. p. 828. 1132. 

* Ammian* xviii. 5, 6. 8. The decent and respectful beliavi- 
fdur of Antoninus towards the Koman general sets him in a very 
interesting light : and Ammianus himself speaks qf the traitor 
with some compassion and esteem. 

f This ct^cuftiKtance, as it is noticed by Ammianus, eervcs 
to prove the veracity of Herodotus (1. i. c. 1.S3.), and the per- 
manency of the Persian manners. In every age the Persians have 
:been addicted to intemperance, and the winea of Shiraz have 
triumphed over the law of Mahomet. Brisson dc Regno Pers. 
L-iS. p.4@^«-^72., ai*d Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tooL iii. 
p. 90. 
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9«AP. The military historian *, who was himself die* 

XIX 

* y ' patched to observe the army of the Persians^ a? 
iriTMion they were preparing tb construct a bridge of boat^ 
votaniia QVQX t^^ Tigrls, beheld from an eminence t^ 
Zd^59. P^^ of Assyria, as far as the edge of the hori^^on; 
covered with men, with horses, and with arms^ 
* Sapor appeared in the front, conspicuous by th^ 
splendour of his purple. On his left hand, the 
place of honour among the Orientals^ Grumbates, 
king of the. Chionites, displayed the stem coun- 
tenance of an aged and renowned warrior. The 
monarch had reserved a dmilar place on his right: 
hand for the king of the Albanians^ who led his 
independent tribes from the shores of the Caspian* 
The satraps and generals were distributed accord* 
ing to their several ranks, and th^ whole army, 
besides the numerous trjiin of oriental luxury, 
consisted of more than one hundred thousand 
ciFective men, inured to fatigue, and selected 
from the bravest nations of Asia. The R'Or 
man deserter, who in some measure guided the 
councils of Sapor, had prudently advised, that, 
instead of wasting the summer in tedious and dif- 
ficult sieges, he should march directly to the Eu- 
phrates, and press forwards without delay to seize 
the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria.' But 
the Persians were no sooner advanced into the 
plains of Mesopotamia, than they discovered that 
every precaution had been used which could re» 
tard their progress, or defeat their design. The 
inhabitants, * vvith their cattle, were secured in 

places 

* Ammian. 1. xviil. G, / , 8. 10. 
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places of strength, the green forage through 
out the country was set on fire, the fords 
the river were fortified by sharp stakes ; mill* 
tary engine^ were planted on the opposite banks, 
and a seasonable swell of the waters of the Eu* 
phrates deterred the Barbarians from attempting 
the ordinary, passage of the bridge oiF Thapsacus. 
Their skilful guide, changing his plan of opera- 
tions, then conducted the army by a longer cir- 
cuit, but through a fertile territory, towards the 
head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is 
reduced to a shallow and accessible istreara. Sapor 
overlooked, with prudent disdain, the strength of 
Nisibis ; but as he passed under the walls of 
Amida, he resolved to try whether the majesty of 
hig presence would not awe the garrison into im- 
mediate submission. The sacrilegious insult of a 
random dart, which glanced against the royal 
' tiara, convinced him of his error ; and the indig- 
nant monarch listened with impatience to the 
advice of His ministers, who conjured him not to 
sacrifice the success of his ambition to the gra- 
tification of his resentment. The following day 
Grumbates advanced towards the gates with a se- 
lect body of troops, and required the instant sur- 
render of the city, as the only atonement which 
could be accepted for such an act of rashness and 
insolence. His proposals were answered by a ge- 
neral discharge, and his only son, a beautiful and 
valiant youth, was pierced through the heart by 
a javelin, shot from one pf the balistae. The fu- 
neral of the prince of the Chionites was celebrated 
according to the rites of his country ; and the 

grief 
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^Sxl^' grief of his aged fatl^r was allevialsed by the s6^ 
< * "■ ¥ ^ lemn promise of Sapor, that the .guUtydty oi^ 
Amida should serve as a funeral pile to expiate 
the death, and to perpetuate the memory, of his 
soa» 
Siege of The ancient dty of Amid or Amida *, \i4iicb 

sometimes assumes the provincial appellation of 
Diarbeker t> is advantageously situate in a fertile 
plain, watered by the, natural ^d artificial cban^ 
nek of the Tigris, of which the least inconsider- 
able stream bends in 1 semicircular form round the 
east€ifn part of the city. The emperor Constant 
tius had recently conferred on Amida the honour 
of his own name^ and the additional fortifications 
of strong walls and lofty towers. It was provided 
with an arsenal of military engines, and the ordi^ 
nary garrison had been reinforced to the amount 
of seven legions, when the place was invested by 
the arms of Sapor J* His first ^d most san* 
guine hopes depended on the success of a. general 

assault* 

* For the description of Amida, see (i'Herbelot, BibL'otheqyc 
Orientale, p. l08. Histoire de Timur Bed, par Cherefcddin 
AH, U iii. c. 41. Ahmed Arabsiadfes, tem. i* p. 331. c« 4S^ 
Voyages de Tavernier, tom. i. p. 301. Voyages d'Otter, tom.ji. 
p- 273., and Voyages de Niebuhr, torn, ii: p; 3^4w^328. iThe 
last of these travellers, a learned ?.nd accurate Dane, has given 9 
plan of Amida, which illustrates the operations of the siege. 

f Diarbekir, which is styled Amid, or Kara -Amid, in the . 
public writings of the Turks, contjuns above 16,000 houses, 
and is the residence of a pasha \vith three tails. The epithet 
of Kara is derived from the Hachness of the stoned which com- 
poses the strong and ancient ^all of Aittida; - ' 

X The operations of the siege of Amida are very minutely; \ 
described by Ammianus (xix. 1 — 9.), vt'ho acted an honour* 
able part in the defence, and eficaped with diffcdty when tht '* 
^ty was storm.ed by the Persians. • , 
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4fi^uk. To the several nations which folkl^e4 cha|v 
his sitandard their req>ective posts were asaiglied ; 
the south to the Vertae, the north to the Alba^ 
nians, the east, to the Chionites, inflamed with 
grief and indignation ; the west to the Segestans^ 
the bravest of his warriors, who covered their 
front with a iprmidable line of Indian elephants^. 
The Persians, on every side^ suf^rted thdr ef* 
forts, and animated their courslge; and the Mo^» 
narch himself, careless of his rank and safety, dis* 
played, in the prosecution of the siege, the ardour 
of a youthful soldier. After an obstinate combat 
the Barbarians were repulsed; they incessantly 
returned to the charge ; they were again driven 
back with a dreadful slaughter, and two rebel le^ 
gidns of Gauls, whd had been banished into ^the 
East, dgnalized their undisciplined courage by a 
nocturnal sally into the heart c^ the Persian camp. 
In one of the fiercest of these ^repeated ^assaults, 
Amida was betrayed by the treachery of a de- 
serter, who indicated to the Barbarians a secret 
and neglected staircase, scooped out of the rock 
that hangs ^ over the stream of the Tigris. Se^ 
venty chosen archers of the royal guard ascended 
in sil^ce to the third story of a lofty tower which 

commanded 

* Of these four nations, the Albanians are too weH known 
to lequire any description. The SegestaDs inhabited a large 
, and level country, which still preserves their name, to the south 
of Khorasaij, and the west of Hindostan (see Geographia Nu- 
biensis, p. 133. and d'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Oriencale, p,797i ) 
Notwithstanding the boasted victory of Bahram (vol.i. p. 410.), 
the Segestans, above fourscore years afterwards, appe^ as an in- 
dependent nation, the ally of Persia. We are ignorant of the 
situation of the Vertae and Chionites, but I am inclined to 
place them (at least the latter) towards the confines of India 
And Scythia. See Ammian. xvi. 9. 
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CHAP, commanded the precipice ; they elevated cm higk 
vii' ^ mf the Peman banner, the signal of confidence to the 
assailants, and of dismay to the besieged ; and if 
thia devoted band could have maintained their 
post a few minutes longer, the reduction of the 
place might have been purchased by the sacrifice 
of their lives. After Sapor had tried, without 
success, the efficacy of force and of stratagem, he 
had recourse to the slower but more certain ope- 
rations of a regular siege, in the conduct of which 
he was instructed by the skill of the Roman de- 
serters. The trenches were opened at ar conve* 
nient distance, and the troops destined for that 
service advanced under the portable cover of 
strong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, and under- 
mine the foundations of the walls. Wooden 
towers were at the same time constructed, said 
moved forwards on wheels, tiH the soldiers, who 
were provided wfth every species of missile wea- 
pons, could engage aln^ost on level ground with 
the troops who defended the ram|)art. Every 
mode of fe^istance which art could suggest, or 
courage could execute. Was employed in the de- 
fence of Amida, arid the works of Sapor were 
more than once destroyed by the fire of the Ro- 
mans. But the resources of a besieged city may 
be exhausted. The Persians repaired their losses^ 
and pushed their approaches ; a large breach was 
made by the battering ram, and the strength of 
the garrison, wasted by the sword and by disease, 
yielded to the fury of the assault. The soldiers, 
the citizens, their wives, their children, all who 

had 
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hkd not tifne to escape through the opposite gat^^ qhap. 
were involved by the conquerors in a promiscuous c.^.^ ■'■.i 
massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the safety of the or sin. 
Romaoi provinces. As soon as the first transports /^D.t6e. 
of victory had subsided^ Sapor wad at idsiure to 
reflect) that to chastise a disobedient city, he had 
lost the flower of his troops, and the most favour^ 
aUe season for conquest *. Thirty thouss^nd of 
Ihs veterans had fallen under the waHs of Amida, 
during the continuance of a ^ege which lasted 
seventy-three days; and the disappointed mo* 
nairch returned to his capital with aflected triumph 
and secret mortification. It was mwe than pro^ 
bable, that the inconstancy of his Barbarian atliesi 
was tempted to relinquish a war in which they . 
had encountered such unexpected diflicuki€» \ and 
that the aged king of the Chionites, satiated with 
revenge, turned away with horror from a scene 
of action where he had been deprived of the hope 
of his family and nation. The strength as well as 

Vol. III. ' P spirit 

* Ammianus has marked thfe chn>n<Joey of this year by 
three signs, which do not perfectly coincide with each other, 
or with the series of the history. 1 . The corn v?sw.ripe when 
Sapor invaded Mesopotamia ; " Cum jam stipula fiavehte tor* 
•* gerent ;" a circumstance, which, in the latitude of Aleppo, 
. would naturally refer us to the month of April or May. See 
Harmer^s Observations on Scripturey vol. i. p. 41. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 335. edit. 4to. 2. The progress of Sapor was 
cheeked by the overflowing of the Euphrates, which generally 
hafmens ia Jutf and August. Pltn. Hist. Kat. v. £i. Vii^gi 
di Pietix) della.VaUe» torn. i. p. 696. S. When Sapor had, 
taken Amida, ajf^er a siege of seventy -^hree days, the autumn 
waa far advanced.^ ^ Autumno precipiti baedorumqoe improbo 
•• sideiJe ei^toto.** To reconcile these apparent contradictions^ 
\vc nMiBt allow for some delay in the Per^iaix kipg, some ina<;« 
curacy in the historian, and some disorder in the seasons. 
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CHAP, spirit of the army with .which Sapor took the field 
'^ ^ ' ■ in the ensuing spring, was no Ibnger equal to the 
unbounded views of his ambition. I^stead of 
aspiring to the conquest of the Ea^t, he was ob- 
liged to content himself with. the reduction of 
two feitified cities of Mesopptamia, l^ingara and 
Beiabde * ; the one situate in the midst of a sandy 
desert, the other in a small peninsula, surrounded 
almost on every side by the deep- and rapid stream 
of the Tigris. Five Roman legions, of the di- 
minutive size, to which they had been reduced 
in the age of Constantine, were made prisoners^ 
and seat intd iremotq captivity on. the extreme 
confines of Persia. After dismantling the walls 
of Singaray the conqueror abandoned that soli- 
tary and sequestered place ; but he carefully re- 
stored the fortifications of Bezabde, and fixed in 
that important post a garrison or colony of ve- 
teranS) amply supplied with every means of de- 
* fence, and anipiafeed by high sentiments of ho- 
nour and fidelity. Towards the close of the cam- 
' paign, the arms of Sapor incurred some disgrace 
by an unsuccessful enterprise against Virtha, or 
Tecrit^ a strong, or as it was universally esteemed 
till the a^ of Tamerlane, an impregnr.ble for- 
tress of the independent Arabs f. 

The 

* The account of these sieges is given by Ammianus, xr. 
6,7. . 

f For the identity of Virtha andTecrit, see d'Anville, Geo- 
graphic Aiicienne, torn. ii. p. 201 . For the siege of that castle 
by Timor Bee, or Tamerlane, see Cherefeddin, 1. iii. c. S3. 
The Persian biographer exaggerates the merit and difficiiltyof 
this exploit, which delivered the carjivans of Bagdad front a: 
formidable gang of robbers. 
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The defence of the Ea^ against the arms of chap. 
Sapor, required, and would have exercised, the y, ..^ m>,^ 
abilities of the most consummate general : and it conduct 
seemed fortunate for the state, that it was the Romanik 
actual province of the brave Ursicinus, who alone 
deserved the confidence of the soldiers and people* 
In the hour of danger, Ursicinus * was removed 
from his station by the intrigues of the eunuchs j 
and the military command of the East was be** ^ 
stowed, by the same influence, on Sabinian, a 
vrealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained the 
infirmities^ without acquiring the experience, of 
age. By a second order, which issued from the 
same jealous and inconstant counsels, Ursicinus 
was again dispatched to the frontier of Mesopo^ 
tamia, and condemned to sustain the labours of a 
war, the honours of which' had been transferred 
to his unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed his indo- 
lent station under the walls of Edessa ; and while 
he amused himself with the idle parade.of military 
exercise, and moved to the sound of flutes in the 
Pyrrhic dance, the public defence was abandoned 
to the boldness and diligence of the former gene^. 
^al of the East. But whenever Ursicinus recom- 
mended any vigorous plan of operations ; when 
he proposed,' at the head of a light and active 
army, to wheel round the fbot of the mountains, 
to intercept the convoys of the enemy, to harass 
the wide extent of the Persian lines, and. to re- 
P 2 lieve 

* Aminis^nus (xviii. 5, 6. xix, 3. xx. ^. represents the merit 
and disgrace of Ursicinus with that faithful attention which s^ 
soldier owed to his general. Some partiality may be suspected^ 
yet the whole account is consistent and probable. 
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CM A p. lieve the distress of Amida; the tinud and en* 
tIous commander alleged, that he was restrained 
by his positive orders from endangering the safety 
of the troops. Amida was at length taken ; its 
bravest defenders, who had escaped the sword of 
the Barbarians, died in the Roman camp by the 
hand of the executioner ; and Ursicinus himself^ 
after supporting the di^^ce of a partial inquiry, 
was punished for the misconduct of Sabinian by 
die loss of his military rank. But Con$tantiu$ 
soon experienced the truth of the prediction which, 
honest indignation had extorted from his injured 
lieutenant, that as long as such maxims of go- 
vernment were suffered to prevail, the emperor 
himself would find it no easy ta^k to defend his 
rastem dominions from the invasion t^ a foreign 
enemy. When he had subdued or pacified the 
Barbarians of the Danube, Constantius proceeded 
by slow marches into the East ; and after he had 
wept over the smoking ruins of Amida, he formed, 
with a powerful army, the siege of Bezabde. The 
walls .were shaken by the reiterated efforts of the 
most enormous of the battering*rams : the town 
vras reduced to the htst extremity ; but ifwas still 
defended by the patient and intrepid valour of the 
, garrison, till the approach of the rainy season ob-* 
liged the en^eror to raise the seige, and inglo- 
riously to retreat into his winter-quarters at An- 
tioch *. The pride of Constantius, and the in- 
genuity 

* Ammian. xx. 1 1. Omisso vano incepto, hiematorus An- 
^ochiae rcdit in Syriam «nmino«am, perpe«8u« et uicemm aed 
et atiaeeia, diuque deflenda. It it thus that James Gronovms 
fau reitorcd an obscure passage ; and he tliinks that this cor-i 

rectioa 
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genuky of his courtiers, were at a loss to dis- chap, 
cover any materials for panegyric in the events of i_ ^ ' i 
the Persian war j while the glory of his cousift 
Julian, to whose military command lie had in- 
trusted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed to 
the world in the simple and concise narrative of 
his exploits. 

In the blind fury of civil discord, Constantius invanoB 
had abandoned to the Barbarians of Germany the ^y u^e 
countries of Gaul, which still acknowledged the ^^rhiaim 
•Authority of his rival. A numerous swarm of 
Franks and Alen^aniii were invited to cross the 
Rhine by presents aild promises, by the hopes of 
spoil, and by a perpetual grant of all the terri- 
tories which they should be able to subdue* • But 
the emperor, who for a temporary service had 
thus imprudently provoked the raf)acious spirit of 
the Barbarians, soon discovered and lamented the 
difficulty of dismissing these formidable allies, 
after they had tasted the richness of the Roman 
soil. Regardless of the hice distinction of loyalty 
and rebellion, these undisciplined robbers treate4 
as their natural enemies all the subjects of the 
empire, who possessed any property which they 
were desirous of acquiring. Forty-five flourishing 
cities, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spires, 
Strasburgh, &c. besides a far greater number of 

P 3 towns 

tection alone would have deserved a rtew edition pf his author 9 
• whose sense may now be darkly peifceifed- I expected sanie 
additional light frcnn the recent lafaouraof the kar»e4 £mestu8 
(Lipsiacy* 1773.). 

* The ravages of the Germans, and the distress of Gaul, may 
be collected from Julian himself. Or^t. ad S*. P. Q. Athen. 
p. 277. Ammian. xv. 11. Libamus^ Orat. «* Zosimus, I. ill. 
p« 14*0. Sozomen, 1. ili« c. ^« ■ 
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XIX. 



CHAP, towns aad villages, were pillaged, and for the 
most part reduced to ashes. The Barbarians of 
Germany, still faithful to the maxims of their an- 
cestors, abhorred the confinement of Walls, to 
which they applied the odious names of prisons 
and sepulchres 5 and fixing their independent ha* 
bitations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine, the 
Moselle, and the Meuse, they secured themselves 
against the danger of a surprise, by a rude and 
hasty fortification of large trees, which were felled 
and thrown across the roads. The Alemanni 
were established in the modem countries of Air 
sace and Lorraine ; the Franks occupied the island 
of the Batavians, together with an extensive dis-^ 
trict of Brabant, which' was then known by the 
appellation of Toxandria *?, and may deserve to 
be coijsidered as the original seat of their Gallic 
monarchy t- From the sources to the mouth 
pf the Rhine, the conquests of the Germans ex- 
pended above forty miles to the west of that river, 
pver a country peopled by colonies of their own 
' . ^ • name 

♦ Ammiaijiis (xvi. 8.). Tbk name secmf to be jkrived firon^ . 
the Toxandri of Pliny, ^d very frequently occurs in the his- 
tories of the iniddle age. Toxandria was a country of woods 
5ind morasses which extended from the neighbourhood of Tonr 
gres to the conflux of the Vahal and the Rhine. SeeValesius, 
Notit. GaUiar. p. 558. 

f The paradox of P. Danie^, that the Franks 'never obtain- 
ed any permanent settlement on this side of the Rhine before 
the time of Clovlsj is refuted with much learning an4 good 
sense by M. Biet, who has proved, by a chain of evijdence, 
their uninterrupted possession of Toxandria one hundred and 
thirty years before the accession of Clovis. The Dissertation 
of M. Biet was crowned by the Academy of Soissons, in the 
year 1736, and seems to have been jusdy preferred to the dis^ 
course of his more celebrated competitor, the Abbe le Boeuf| 
an antiquanan> whose name was happily expressive of his t^ents. 




of Julian. 
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Qianie and nation ^ and the acene of thdr devas^ 
itations was three times more extensive than that 
•of their conquests. At a still greater distance 
^he open towns of Gaul were deserted, and the 
•inhabitants of the fortilied cities, who trusted to 
their strength and vigilance, were obliged to con- 
?tent themselves with sugh supplies of com as they 
-could raise on the vacant land within the inclosure 
of their wsils. The diminished legions, destitute 
ctf pay and provisions, of arms and discipline, 
trembled at the approach, and eVen at the name, 
-of the Barbarians, 

.Under these melancholy circumstances, -an in- Conduct 
experienced youth was appointed to save and to 
govern the provinces of Gaul, or rlaither, as he 
expresses it himself, to exhibit the vain image of 
imperial greatness. The retired scholastic edu- 
•cation of Ju/lian, in which he had been more con- 
versant witlh books than «with arms, with the dead 
than with th^ living, left hdm in profound igno- 
rance of the practical arts of war and govem- 
4nent ; ind .when he awkwardly repeated ^ome 
military exercise which it was necessary, for him 
to learn, he exclaimed with a sigh, " O Plato, 
" Plato, whait a task for a philosopher]'*/ Yet even 
ithis qDeculative philosophy, which men of busi- 
ness are too apt to despise, had filled the mind of 
^ Julian, with the noblest precepts, and the most 
shining examples; bad animated him with the 
love of virtue, the desire of fame, and the con- 
tempt of death. The habits of temperance re- 
commended in the schools, are still more €ssen- 
. . P 4 tial 
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CHAF. dal m the severe disciplicie of a camp. Tha 
simple wants of nature regulated the measure of 
his food and sl^ep. Rejecting with disdain, the 
delicacies provided for his table, he satisfied his 
appetite with the coarse and common fare whicii 
was allotted to the meanest soldiery* During the 
rigour of a Gallic winter , he never suffered a fire 
in his bed-chamber ; and after a short and inter- 
rupted slumber, he frequently rose in the middle 
of the night from a carpet spread on the floor, to 
dispatch any urgent busmess, to visit his rohnds;,^ 
or to steal a few moments for the prosecution of 
h|s favourite studies *. The precepts of elo? 
quence which he had hitherto practiseid on £ui<;ied 
topics of declamation, were more usefully aj^eil 
to excite or to assuage the passbn$ of an armed 
multitude : and although Julian, from his early 
habits of conversation and literature^ was miate ^ 
yniliarly acquainted with the beautiea of the Greek 
language, he had attained a competent know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue f* jSince Julian firas 
jaoi originally designed for the character of a le- 
gislator, or a judge, it is probable ths^ the civil 
jurisprudence of the Rpmans had not engaged 
any considexabb share of his ^ttemion :. but he 

derived 
i 

♦ The" private life of Julism in Gaul, and the severe diacipline^ 
which he embraced, are'displayed by Ammianus (xvi. 5.}, who 
jprofesses to praise, and by Jiuian himself^ who alB?cta to ridi- 
cule (Mosopogoa, p. 3^*)' ^ coaduct, which, ia a prince of 
the house of Constahtine, mig^t ju&tly excite "^he surprise of 
msuikifld* 

f Adera^t Latine quoque disserenti auQci^ns serme^- AaMnv* 
anus, xvi. 5. But Julian, educated in the schools of Greece, 
always considered the language of the Romans as a foreigiv . 
and popular dialect, which he might use on necessary occi^^s. 
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derived from his philosophic studies an inflexible chafi 
regard for justice, tempered by a disposition to _ ^ ■ 
clemency ; the knowledge of the general j)rini 
ciples of equity and evidence^ and the faculty of 
patiently investigating the most intricate and te* 
dious questions which could be proposed for his 
discussion. The measures of policy^ and the ope* 
.rations of war, must submit to the various acci- 
dents of circumstance and character, and the uhi. 
practised student will often |pe perplexed in the ap- ~ 
plication of the most perfect theory. But in the 
acquisition of this important science, Julian was 
assisted by the active vigour of his own genius, as 
well as by the wisdom and experience of Sallust, 
^ officer of rank, who soon conceived a sincere 
attachment for a prince so worthy of his friend- 
ship; and whose incorruptible integrity was 
scorned by the talent of insinuating the harshest 
truths without wounding the delicacy of a royal 
eart* 

ilnmediately after Julian had received the HitSm 
purple at Milan, he was sent into Gaul, with a ^g^^ 
feeble retinue of three hundred and sixty soldiers. -^^-^^ 
At Vienna, where he passed a painful and anxious 
winter, in the hands of those ministers to whom 
Constantius had intrusted the direction of his 
pnduct, the Caesar was informed of the siege and 

deliverance 

♦ We are ignorant of the actual office of this excellent mi- 
pister, whom Julian afterwards created prefect of Gaul. Sal- 
lust was speedily recalled by the jealousy of the emperor ;'and 
we may still read a sensible but pedantic ducourse (24(X— 252.)y 
in which Julian deplores the loss of so valuable a friend, to 
whom he acknowledges himself itidebted for his reputation. 
See La Bleterie, Preface h la Vie de Jovien, p. 20. 
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dtiliTcf^e of Autun* That large and andeat 
<ity, protected only by a ruined wall and pusil- 
lanimous garrison, was saved by the generous re- 
solution of a few veterans, who resumed their 
arms for the defence of their country. In hi^ 
march from Autun, through the heart of .the 
Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardour 
the earliest opportunity of signalizing his courageu 
At the head of a small body of archers, and heavy 
cavalry, he preferred the shorter but the more 
dangerous of two roads ; and sometimes eludings 
and sometimes resisting the attacks of the Barba^ 
rians, who were masters of the field, iie arrived 
with honour and safety at the <:arap near Rheims, 
where the Roman troops had been ordered to asr 
scmble. The aspect &i their young prince re- 
vived the drooping spirit of the soldiers, and they 
marched from Rheims in search of the enem]f, 
qnrith a confidence which had almost proved fatal 
to them. The Alemanni, familiarized to the 
knowledge of the country, secretly collected their 
scattered forces, and seizing the opportunity of .^ 
dark aftd rainy day, poured with unexpected fury 
on the rear-guard of the Romans. Before the in- 
evitable disorder oould be remedied, two legions 
were destroyed ; and Julian was taught by expe- 
TiencTe, that caution and vigilance are the most 
important lessons of the art of war. In a second 
and more successful action, he recovered and esta- 
Tblished his military fame : but as the agflity of the 
Barbarians saved t*hem from the'piu*s]Liit, his vic- 
tory was neither bloody nor decisive.. He" ad- 
yancfid, W)wever, to the banks of tl;e. Rhine^ 

surveyed 
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surveyed the ruins of Cologne, convinced himself chap. 
of the difficulties of the war, and retreated on the -_ r ^ ' * 
approach of winter, discontented with the court, 
with his army, and with his own success *. The 
power of the enemy was yet unbroken ; and the 
CsEsar had no sooner separated his troops, and fixed 
his own quarters at Sens, in the centre of Gaiil, 
than he was surrounded ind besieged by a nume- 
rous host of Germans, Reduced in this extremity 
to the resources of his own mind, he displayed a 
prudent intrepidity which compensated for all the 
deficiencies of the place and garrison } and the Bar- 
barians, at the end of thirty days, were obliged to 
retire with disappointed rage^ 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was in- His accord 
debted only to his sword for this signal deli- >liv^7. 
verance, was embittered by the reflection, that 
he was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted 
to destruction, by those who were bound to assist 
him by every tie of honour and fidelity. Mar- 
cellus, master-general of the cavalry in Gaul, in- 
terpreting too strictly the jealous orders of the 
court, beheld with supine indifference the distress 
of Julian, and had restrained the troops under his , 
command from marching to %the relief of Sens. 
If the Caesar had dissembled in silence so danger- 
ous an insult, his person and authority wo^ld have 
been exposed to the contempt of the world ; and 
if an action so criminal had been suffered to pass 

with 

♦ Ammianuft (xvi. 2, 3.) appears much better satisfied with 
the success of his first campaign than Julian himself ; who very 
/airly owns that he did nothing of consequence^ and that he fled 
bfifore the enemy. 
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CHAP, with impunity, the emperor would have c6nfirmed 
. "^"^ . the suspicions, which teceived a very specious co» 
lour from his'past conduct towards the princes of 
the Flavian family* Marcellus was recalled, and 
gently di^nissed from his office *. In his room 
Severus was appointed general of the cavalry f 
an experienced soldier, of approved courage and 
fidelity, who could advise with respect, and exe- 
cute with zeal ; and who submitted, without re- 
luctance, to the supreme command which Julian, 
by the interest of his patroness Eusebia, at length 
obtain^ over the armies of Gaul f* A very judi- 
cious plan of operations w<t3 adopted for the ap^ 
proaching campaign. Julian himself, at the head 
of the' remains of the veteran Mnds, and of some 
new levies which he had been permitted to form, 
boldly penetrated into the centre of the German 
- cantonments, and carefully r^*established the for- 
tification$ of Saverne, in an advantageous post, 
which would eitiier check the incursions, or in- 
tercept the retreat, of the enemy. At the same 
time Barbatio, gelieral of the infantry, advanced 
from Milto with an army of thirty thousand men^ 
and passing the moimtains, prepared to throw a 
bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of 
Basil. It was reasonable to expect that the Ale- 
ma!nni, pressed on either side by the Roman arms, 

would 

* Aninvan. xtu7* Libanius speaks rather mote advantaw 
geously of the military talents of Marcellus. Qrat. x. p, 272.» 
and Julian insinuates, that he would not haTe been so easily 
recalled, unless he liad given other reasons of t)ffencc to the, 
court, p, 278. .; 

f Severus, non discotis, non arrogans, sed longa miliuae frugal^ 
tate compertus; et cum recta prseeuntem secntums, xit ductorem 
morigerus miles. Ammian. xvi. 11. ZosimusyL 2ii» p. 140. 
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Ifsrould soon be forced to evacuate the provinces of c H a p, 
Gaul, and to hasten to the'defi^Ke of. their native ^-.i ^.' ^ 
country* But the hopes of the campaign wtf e de« 
feated by the incapacity, or the envy, or the eecret 
instructions of Barbatio ; who acted as if heiiad 
been the enemy of the Caesar, and the secret ally 
of the Barbarians. The negligence with which he 
permitted a troop of pillagers freely to pass, and 
to return almost before the gates of his camp, may 
be imputed to his want of abilities ; but the trea- 
sonable act of burning a number of boats, a»d ^ 
superfluous stock of provisions, which would have 
been of the most essential service to the army of 
Gaul, was an evidence of his hostile and criminal . 
intentions. The Germans de^sed an enemy who 
appeared destitute either of power or of inclina- 
tion to oifend them ; and the ignominioqs retreat 
of Barbatio deprived Julian of the expected sup- 
port, and left him to extricate himself from a 
hazardous situation, where he could neither re- 
main with safety, nor retire with honour *. 

As soon as they were delivered from the fears rattle «f 
of invasion, the Alemanni prepared to chastise the a^b.^^ 
Roman youth, who presumed to^ dispute the pos- ^^£"^ 
session of that country, which they claimed as 
their own by the right of conquest and of treaties^ 
They employed three days, and as many nights, 
in transporting over the Rhine their military 
powers. The fierce Chnodomar, shaking the 

ponderous 

• * On the design and failure of the co<operation between Ju- 
lian and Barbatio, see Aminianas (xvi. 11.), and Libanius* 
^Ms X. p. S73. 
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CHAP, ponderous javelin, which he had victoriously 
I ■ y .i^ wielded against the brother of Magnentius^ l^d 
the van of the Barbarians, and moderated by his 
experience tlie martial ardour which hi$ example 
inspired *. He was foUowe'tt by §ix other kingsy 
by ten princes of regal e^raction, by a long train 
of high-spirited nobles, and by thirty^five thou-» 
sand of the bravest warriors of the tribes of Ger- 
many. The confidence derived from the view of 
their own strength, was increased by the intelli-i 
gence which they received from a deserter, that 
the Caesar, with a feeble army of thirteen thovt- 
sand men, occupied a post about one-and- twenty 
miles from their camp of Strasburgh^ With this 
inadequate force^ Julian resolved to seek and tc^ 
encounter the Barbarian host j and the chance of 
a general action was preferred to the tedious and 
uncertain operation of separately engaging the 
dispersed parties of the Alemanni. The Romans 
marched in close order, and in two columns, the 
cavalry on the right, the infantry on the left ^: 
and the day was so far spent when they appeared 
in sight of the enemy, that Julian was 4«sirous of 
deferring the battle till the next morning, and odP 
allowing his troops to recruit their exhausted 
strength by the necessary refreshments of sleep and 
food* Yielding, however, with some reluctance^ 

t» 

♦ Ammianus (xVi. 12.) describe^, with his inflated eloquence, 
the figure arid character of Chnodomar. Audax et fidens in^ 
genti robore lacertorum, ubi ardor proelii spenibatur immanis^ 
eqtio sptimante, sublimior, ctectw in jaeuinin fbrteiidatnda^ v^p.« 
titatis, armorumque nitore conspican^ : antea strenuus et milev' 

et iitilis praeter caeteros ductor Diccntium Cartarem nv* 

peravit xqvto maitc congresstis. 
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to th^ clamours .of the soldiers, and even to the ch'af. 

. XIX. 

opinion of his council, he exhorted them , to jus- i_ ^ \ * 
tify by their valour the eagjer impatience, which, 
in case of a defeat, wouid be universally branded 
with the epithets of rashness and presumption^. 
The trumpets sounded, the -military shout was 
heard through ,the field, and the two armies rush- 
ed, with equal fury to the charge. The Caes^,. 
who conducted in person his right wing, depended 
on the dexterity of his archers, and the weight of 
his cuirassiers. But his ranks were instantly bro^ 
ken by an irregular mixture of light horse and of 
light infantry, and he had the mortification of 
beholding the flight of six hundred of his most 
renowned cuirassiers *. The fugitives were stop^ 
ped and rall,ied by the presence and authority of 
Julian, who, careless of his own safety, threw 
himself before them, and urging every motive 
of shame and honour, led them back against the 
victorious enemy. The conflict between the two 
lines of infantry was obstinate and bloody. The 
Germans possessed the superiority of strength and 
* stature, the Romans that of discipline and tem- 
per ; and as the Barbarians, who served under 
the standard of the empire, united the respective 
advantages of both parties, their strenuous efforts, 
guided by a skilful leader, at length determined 
the event of the day. The Romans lost four 
tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three sol- 

dier§, 

* After the battle^ Julian ventured to revive the rigour of ^nm 
cient discipline, by exposing these fugitives in female apparel 
to the derision of the whole camp. In the next campaign, , 
these troops nobly retrieved their honour. Zosimus^l. iii. p.H2. 
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CHAP, di^s, in this memoraUe battle of Strasburgh^ so 



XIX. 



glorious to the Caesar *, and so salutary to the^ 
afflicted provinces of GauL Six thousand of the 
Alemanni were slain in the field, without inclu^ 
ding those who were drowned in the Rhine, or 
transfixed with darts whilst they attempted to 
swim across the river f. Chnodomar himself was 
surrounded and taken prisoner, with three of his 
brave companions, who had devoted thanselves 
to follow in life or death the fate of their chief-* 
tain. Juliait received him with military pomp in 
the council of his officers ; and expressing a ge- 
nerous pity for the fallen state, dissembled his in- 
ward contempt for the abject humiliation of his 
captive. Instead of exhibiting the vanquished 
king of the Alemanni, as a grateful spectacle to 
the cities of Gaul, he respectfully laid at th^ fee 
of the emperor this splendid trophy of his victo- 
ry. Chnodomar experienced an honourable treat- 
ment : but the impatient Barbarian could not long 

surv-ive 

* Julian himself (ad S. P. Q, Athen. p, 279.) speaks of the- 
battle of Sti-asbiirgh with the modesty of conscious merit ; 

Zosimus compares it with the victory of Alexander over Da- 
rius ; and yet we are at a loss to discover any of those strckca 
of military genius which fix the attention of ages on the con- 
duct and success of a single day. 

f Ammianus, xVi. 12. Libanius adds 2000 more to the mim- 
bcr of the slain (Orat. x. p. 274.). But these trifling differ- 
ences disappear befbrc the 60»000 Barbaiaans, whom 2iosimitff 
has sacrificed to the glory of his hero (1. ii. p. 141.) We might 
attribute this extravagant number to the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, if this credulous or partial histpriao had not swelled 
tlie army of 5000 Alemanni to an innumerable multitude of 
(Barbarians, trXyfi^ ufm^oy /^et^et^d^. It is our own fault if , 
this detection does not inspire us with proper distrust on simi- 
lar occasioi;9« 
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isumve his defeat^ his confinement, and his chap. 

., ^ XIX. 

exile *. u..:-s-^^ 

After Julian had repulsed the Alemanhi ftam juUan sub- 
the provinces of the Upper Rhine, he turned bis p^^^ 
arms against the Franks, who were seatfed tieai-elr ^ ^' 3^^* 
to the ocean on the confines of Gaul ^nd Ger- 
many ; and who, from their numbers, and sti!l 
more from their intrepid valour, had ever been ' 

esteemed the most formidable of the Barba- 
rians t- Although they were strongly actuated 
by the allurements of rapine^ they professed a dis- 
interested tove bf war ; ' whieh they considered as 
the supreme honour and felicity of human nature^ 
and thei^ minds and bodies were so corfij^letfely 
hardened by perpetual action, that, ^etbrtting to 
the lively expression of an orator, the snows of 
winter Were as pleasant "fo theiir as the' flo'Vifers 
of spring> l\\ the month of DecembeP^'Ai^ieh 
followed the* battle of Strasbiirgh,' Julikn attiji^ked 
a body of 'sik* Kiihdred Franks, who' had fhfbwn 
themselves into two castles oh the MeuseJ/ In 
the midst of that severe season they siistafned j with 
inflexible constancy, a siege of 'fifty-four ^ays ; 
till at length, exhausted by hunger, and satisfied 
that the vigilance of the enemy in breaking the 
ice of tne river, left them fto hopes^ of escape, the 
Vol. in. Q Franks 

♦ Ammian. xvi. 12i Libanius, Orat. x. p. 276. 

f Libanius (Orat. iii. p. 137.) draw6 a v«y lively picture 
of tlie manners of the Franks. 

X Aromianus, xvii. 2. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 278. The 
Greek orator, by misapprehending a passage of Julian, h^ 
been induced to represent the Franks as consisting of a thou- 
sand men ; and as his head was always full of the Peloponnesian 
war, he compares them to the Lacedaemonians, who were be- 
sieged and taken in the island of Sphacteria. 
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XIX. 



CHAP. Franks consented, for the first time, to dispose 
with the ancient law which commended them to 
cdhquer or to die* The Caesar immediately sent 
his captives to the court of Constantius, who ac- 
cepting them as a valuable present *, rejoiced in 
the opportunity of adding so many heroes to the 
choicest troops of his domestic g^rds. The ob- 
stinate resistance of this handful of Franks, ap* 
prised Julian of the difficulties of the expedition 
which he meditated for the ensuing spring, against 
the whole body of the iiation. His rapid dili- 
gence surprised and astonished the active Bar- 
barians. Ordeil4^ his soldiers to provide them- 
selves with biscuit for twenty days, he suddenly 
pitched his camp near Tongres, while the enemy 
still supposed him in his ivinter^quarters of ^aris, 
expecting the slow, arrival of his couyoys fron> 
Aquitain. Without allowing the Franks to unite 
or to deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions 
from Cologne to the ocean j and by the terror, 
as \yell as by the suqcess of his arms, soon 
reduced the suppliant tribes to inxplore the cle- 
mency, and to obey the commands, of their con-« 
queron The Chamavians submissively retired to 
their former habitations beyond the Rhiae ; but 
the Salians were permitted to possess their new 
establishment of Toxandria, as the subjects and 

auxiliaries 

* Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 28a Libanius, Orat- x. 
p, 278. According to the expression of Libanins, the emperor 
im^» §ivfui^if which la Bleterie understands (Vie de Julian , 
p. 118.) as an honest confession, and Valesius (ad Ammian. 
arvii. 2. ) as a mean evasion, of the truth* Dom. Bouquet ( His- 
'torient dc France, tom^ i. p. 7SS.), by substituting another 
word, wft$n, would suppress both the difficulty and the spirit 
of this passage. 
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aiixiHaries of the .Roman empire *4 The treaty chap. 
was ratified by isolemn oaths ; and perpetua^in- »-. ^ ■ , i 
spectors . Were ajipointed to reside among the 
Franks^ with the authority of enforcing the strict 
observance of the conditions^ An incident is re- 
lated, interesting enough in itself, and by no means 
tepugnaht to the character of Julian, who ingeni- 
ously contrived both the plot and the catastrophe 
of the tragedy.. 'When the Chapiavians sued 
for peace, he required the son of their king, ais . / 
the only hostage in whom he c6uld rely. ; A 
mournful silence interrupted by tears and groans, 
declared the sad perplexity of the. Barbarians ;. 
and thdr'aged chief lamented in pathetic lan- 
^uige^ that his private loss was now embittei'ed 
by a sense of die public calamity. While 'the 
Chamavians lay prostrate at the foot of his throne, 
the royal captive, whom they believed Jo have 
been slain, unexpectedly appeared before their 
eyes ; and as soon as the tumult of joy was hushed 
into attention, the Caesar addressed the assembly 
in the following terms : " Behold the son, the 

prince> whom you wept. You had lost him 
** by your fault. God and the Romans have 
" restored him to you. . I shall still preserve and 

etjucate the youth, rather as a monument of 

my own virtue, than as a pledge of your sin*. 

cerity. Should you presume to violate the 
Q2 "fiiith 

* Ammian. xvii. 8. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 146^1 5Q» (hts nar- 
rative is darkened by a mixture of fable) ; and Julian, ad S. P« 
Q. Athene p^ 280. Hiff expression, vwii^ttftuDf f^t fit^ «v 
j:uXtai¥ tiimsf ^atfMliwf ir, t^nXm^tt. This di&rence of treatment 
confirms the opinion, that the Salian Franks were permitted to 
retain the bcttlements in Toxandria. 
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CHAR **^ faith which you have swam, the ^arms of the 
xj^,^^^^ " i^public will avenge the perfidy, hot' on die 
** innocent, but on the guilty/' The Barbarians 
withdrew from his presence, impressed with the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude and admira- 
tion *. 
Mikes It was not enough for Julian to have ddiyered 

J|»e(BdOT8 the provinces of Gaiil; froni' the Batbal^iaiis df 
^nd the Qej^^ny. He aspired to eirinlate the glory of the 
A. D. 357, first and Inost illustrious of the emp^ron ; after 

<iefi oca , ^ * ' 

whose escafinple he domposetf his own commen- 
taries of 'the OilKc 'w^r t* Caesar has Vebtted, 
with conscious prlde^; the' manner in which he 
/tt;/V^ passed the- Rhine. Julian could boasi^ that 
before he assumed the title of Augustus^ he had 
cari-ietJ th^ Roman Eagles beyond that ^r eat river 
in three successful expeditions J • The cdnsrerria- 
tion of the Germans, after the battle of Sttasburgh, 
encouraged him to the; 'first attempt; and the 
reluctance of the troops soon yielded to the 
persuasive eloquence of a leader, who shared the 
fatigues and dangers which h^ imposed on the 
meanest of the soldiefs. The villages on either 
-• ' - side 

* This interesting storyj which Zosimus has abridged, is re- 
lated by Eunapius (in Excerpt* Legationuniy p. 15> 16, 17^ ^ 
with all the amplifications of Grecian rhetoric : but the silence 
of Libanius, of Ammianus, and of Julian himself, renders the 
truth of it extremely suspiciou^. 

. f Libanius, the friend of Jufian, clearly insinuates {Orat. iv, 
p. 178*) that his hero had composed >the history of his Gallic 
campaigns. But Zosimus H. iii. p. ^4<0*) seems to have derived 
his informatiob only from tne Orations (x^yto*) and the Epistles 
of Julian. The discourse which is addressed to the Athe« 
nians contains aa accurate, though general, accoimt of the war 
against the GermanA. 

X See Ammian. xvii. 1. 10. xviii.'2. andZosim.Liii.p. 14«4. 
Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen, p, 280. 
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^de of tjjie Meyn, which: Wtre plefittfully stored chap* 
with com and cajttle, felt th^ ravs^g^ of aa in* ^**' 
vad^Qg army. The pn|[i^ipal t^ouses, co&strufted 
with jspifnie imjtattipn of.Ronwn elagwic^, were 
coii^um^ by the flames ; md the Caesar boL41y 
advanced about ten oiiles, till his progress was 
sitQppjwi by a dark and impei\e|:rable forest, undier- 
mined by subterraneous passages, which threaten- 
ed, with secret snares and ^wibush, every step of 
the assailant. The ground was already covered 
with snpw ; and Julian, after repairing an ancienJ: 
castle which had h^en erected by Trajan, granted 
a truce of tai m<mth$ to the submisj^ve Barr 
Iwiate. At the expiration of the truce, Julian 
undertook a second expedition beyond the Rhine, 
to huiiible the pride of Surmar and Hortaire, two 
.of the kings of the Alemanni, who ha4 been pre- 
sent at the battle of Straeburgh. Thj^y* promised 
to restore all the Roman captives who yet remain- 
ed aUve; and as the Cassar had procured an ex- 
act iurcount from the cities and villages of Gaul, 
of the inhabitants whom they had lost, be det;ected 
every ^yttempt to deceive him with. a. degree of 
readiness and accuracy, which almost established 
the belief of his supernatural knowledge. His 
dnrd eicpedition was still nlore sjdendid and im- 
portant than the two former. The Germans had 
collected their military powers, and moved along 
the opposite banks of the river, with a design of 
destroying the bridge, and of preventing the pas- 
sage of the Romans. But this }udicibus plan of 
defence was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. 
Three hundred light armed and active soldiers 
Q 3 were 
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were detached in forty small boats, to fail down 
the stream m silence, and to land at some distance 
from the posts of the enemy* They executed 
their orders with so much boldness and celerky, 
that they had almost surprised the Barbaii»i chiefs, 
who returned in the f^less confidencie af intoxir 
caticm from one of thdr nocturml festivals. 
Without repeating the uniform and disgusting 
tale of slaughter and devastation, it is sufficient to 
observe, that Julian dic^ted his own* conditions 
of peace to six of the haughtiest kings of the 
Alemanni, three of whom were permitted to view 
the severe discipline and martial pomp of a Ro- 
man camp. Followed by twenty thousand cap«- 
tives, whom he had rescued from the chains of 
the Barbarians, the Caesar repassed the Hhine, 
after terminating a war, the success of which has 
been compared to the anpent glcxries of the Pimtc 
and Cimbric victories* 
ftntorcs As soon as the valour and conduct of Julian 
$*GaS* had secured an interval of peace, he applied himr 
self to a work more congenial to his humane and 
philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, which 
had suffered from the inroads of the Barbarians, 
he diligently repaired ; and seven important posts, 
between Mentz and the mouth of the Rhine, are 
particularly mentioned, as. having been rebuilt 
and fortified by the order of Julian *^. The van- 
quished 

* Ammian. xviii. 2. Libapius, Oral. x. p. 279» 280* Of 
these leven posts, four are at pment towns of sbnie con8e«> 
quenoe ; Bin^, Andenuch; Bonn, and Nuyss. The other 
diree, TricesimaBy Quadrihurgium, and Castra Herculis, ^r 
Heraclea, no Ibngct subsist ; but there is room to bdicve, 

that, 
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qvisked Germans had stibmitted to the jufit but chap. 
huimiiatiiig 4:onditioii of pr^piring add convey- t— ^ .',.,1 
ing the necessity materals. The aettYe zeal of 
JuUan. urged t^ prosecution of the^ woirk ; and 
such wa& the s{»rit which he had diffused among 
the tpoops, that the auxiliaries themselves, waving^ 
their exemption from any duties of fatigue, con- 
tended m the most servile, labours with the dili- 
gence of ike Roman soldiers. It was incumbent 
on the Csesar to provide for the subsbtence, as 
well as for the safety, of the inhabitants and of 
the garrisons. The desertion of the former, and 
die nmtwy of the latter, miiust have been the fa- 
tal and inevitable consequences of famine. The 
tillage of the provinces of Gaul had been inter- 
rupted by. the calamities of war ; hut the scanty 
harvests of the «?ntiaent were supplied, by im pa- 
ternal, care, frosa the pleoty .of the adjacent island. 
Six hundred large barks, framed in the forest of 
the -Airdennes, made several voyages to the coast 
of Britain ; and retiurning from tha»:e laden with 
corn, sailed up the Rhine, and distributed their 
aargo^ to the several towns and fortresses along 
th^. banks of the river *, The arms of Julian had 
Q 4 restored 

that on tlie ground of Quadriburgium, the Dutch hare con- 
stmctedthe fort of Schenk, a name sooAettsive to thefattidious 
delicacy of Boileau. S^e d'AnviUe Notice de I'aocienne GauJe, 
p. 183. Boileau, Epitre iv. and the notes. 

* We may credit Julian himself, Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athe- 
niensem) p. 280*9 who gives a very particular account of the • 
transaction. Zoiimus adds two hundred teasels more, L iii. 
p. 145. ' If we comptite tb« 600 com ships of Julian at only 
sevetity-tons each, they were capable of exporting 120,000 
cjuarten (sec Arbuthnot's Weights and Measures, p. 237.) ; 
and the country which could bear so large an exportation, must 
already have attained an improved state of agriculture. 
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CHAP, reiitored a free and secure naTigation, svliich Con*- 
i—, .y.M...^ staadus had offered to purchase at ihe expenoe of 
his digmty, and of a tributary present of two thou- 
sand pounds of silver. The eHiperor parsimo-. 
niously refused to his soldiers the sums which be 
granted with a lavish and trembling hand to the 
Barbarians. The dexterity, as wdtt as the firm** 
ness, of Julian, was put to a severe trial, when he 
took the field with a discontented army, which ^ 
had already served two campaigns, without, re- 
ceiving any regular pay or any extraordinary do- 
. native *. 
cwii ad- A tender r^ard for the peace suid hsqipiness of 
ti^'S^u- ^ subjects, was the ruling principle which, di- 
, ^**^ rected, or seemed to direct, the administration 

' of Julian t- He devoted the leisure of his winter- 
quarters to the offices of civil govemrticnt ; amd 
affected to assume, with more pleasture, the >cha^ 
racter of a magistrate, th^ that of a general. Be- 
fore he took the field, he devolved on the pro- 
vindal governors, most of the public and private 
causes which had been referred to his tribunal ; 
but, on his return, he carefully revised thdr pro- 
ceedings, mitigated the rigour of the law, and 
pronounced a second judgment on the judges 
themselves. Superior to the last temptation of 
virtuous minds, an indiscreet and intemperate 
zeal for justice, he restrained, with calmness and 
dignity, the warmth of an advocate who prose- 
cuted, 

* The troops once broke out into a mutiny, immediately ber 
, fore the second passage of the Rhine. Ammian. xvii. 9. 
f Ammian. xvi. 5. xviii* L Mamertiaus.in Panegfr. Vet. 
xi. 4. ■ ' ■ • 
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eute4, f^ extcwtion, the president erf the Kar- ^"'^^• 
bonnese province. " Who will ever be foimd u. y.i ' .i j 
*' guilty," exclaimed the vehement Delphidius, 
♦* if it be enough to deny ?*' *' And who,** replied 
Julian, " will ever be innocent, if it be sufficieiit 
*' to affirm?" In the general administration o£ 
peace and war, the interest of the sovereign is 
commonly the same as that of his people ; but 
Constantius wouW have thought himself deeply 
injured, if the virtues of Julian had defrauded^ 
him of any part of the tribute which he extorted 
from an oppressed and exhausted country. The 
prince who was invested with the ensigns gof 
royalty, might sometimes presume to correct the 
rapacious insolence of the inferior agents j to ex- 
pose their corrupt arts, and to introduce an equal . 
and easier mode of collection. But the manage- 
ment of the finances was more safely intrusted to 
Florentius, praetorian praefect of Gaul, an effe- 
minate tyrant, incapable of pity or remorse; and 
the haughty minister complained of the most de- 
cent amd gentle opposition, while Julian himself 
was rather incUned to censure die weakness of his 
own behaviour. The Csesar had rejected widi 
abhorrence a mandate for the levy of an extra- 
ordinary tax ; a new superdiction, which the pre- 
fect had offered for his signature ; and the faithful 
picture of the public misery, by which he had 
been obliged to justify his refusal, offended the 
court of Constantius. We may enjoy the plea- 
sure of reading the sentiments of Julian, as he ex- 
presses them with warmth and freedom in a letter 
to ojje of his most intimate friends. After gtating 

his 
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^3ax^' his o\ra conduct, he proceeds in the fbllowtng^ 
terms : •• W^s it possible for the disciple of PltM 
^' and Aristotle to act otherwise than I ha^e 
^^ don^ ? Could I abandon the unhappy subjects 
♦* intrusted to my care ? Was I not called upon 
" to defend them from the repeated injuries of 
^^ these unfeeling robbei^ ? A tribune who de^ 
^* serts his post is punished with* death, and de- 
** prived of the honours of buriaL Widi what 
^^ justke could I pronounce kis soitence, if, in 
^' the hour of dan^r, I myself neglected a duty 
^* far more sacred and far more important ? God 
*' has placed me in this elevated post ; his pro- 
^* vidence will guard and support me. Should I 
•** be condemned to suffer, I shall derive comfort 
. ** from the testimony of a pure and upright con- 
** science. Would to heaven, that I still possessed 
^ a councillor like Sallust I ' If they think proper 
^^ to send me a successor, I shall submit without 
*' reluctance j and had much rather improve the 
^* short opportunity of doing, good, than enjoy a 
** long and lasting iiupimity of evil •/' • The 
preeafsous and dependent situation of Julian dis- 
played his virtues, and concealed his defects. The 
young hero who supported, in Gaul^ the throne 
of Constantius, was not permitted to reform the 
vices of the government ; but he bad courage t^ 
alleviate or to pity the distress of the people. 
Unless he had been able to revive the martial 

spirit 

♦ Ammian. xvii, 3. Julian, E pistol, xv. edit. Spanheim. 
ISuch a conduct almost ji^ifes the enconuom of Mamertinas. 
Ita ilH anni spatia divisa sunt, at ant Barbaras domitet, aut cv 
vibos jbra restituat ; perpetuum professus, aut contra hSstcR^ 
aiit contra vitia, ccrtamen. 
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»Hrit of die Romans, or to introduce the arts of chap. 
/foidustry and refiliement among their savage ene* ■ _ ' « 



mies; he could not entertain any rational hopes 
of securing the public tranquillity^ either by the 
peace or conquest of Germany. Yet the victories 
6( Jatian suspended, for a short time, the inroads 
of the Barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the 
Western Empire. 

His salutary influence restored the dries of d«^»p- 
Gaul, which had been so Icmg exposed to the evils Pm. , 
of civil discord, barbarian war, and domestic 
tyranny ; and the spirit of industry was revived 
with the hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, ma*- 
aufactures, and commerce, again flourished under 
the protection of the laws i and the curiae, or civil 
corporations, were again filled with useful and 
resectable members ; the youth were no longer 
apprehensive of marriage ; and married persons 
were no longer apprehensive of posterity : the 
public and private festivals were celebrated with 
customary pomp; and the frequent and secure 
intercourse of the provinces displayed the image 
of national prosperity*. A mind like that of 
^ Julian, must have felt the general happiness of 
which he was the author ; but he viewed, with 
peculiar satisfaction and complacency, the city of 
Paris ; the seat of his winter residence, and the 
object even of his partial affection f. That splen.- 

^ did 

* Libanius, Orat. Parental, in Imp. Julian, c. 38. in Fabri* 
ciu8 Bibliothcc. Gnec. torn. vii. p. 263, 264. 

f Ste Julian, in Misopogron. p. 340, 341. The primidTs 
state of Paris is illustrated by Henry Valesius (ad Ammian. 
XX. 4.), his brother Hadrian Valesius, pr de Valois, and M. 

d*Anville 
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CHAP, did (rapital, which now embraces an an^>ie terri* 
tory oa either side of the Seine, was originaUy 
confined to the anall islai^ iq the midst of tbje 
riv/er, from wh^ce the inhabitants dj^rived a 
i^upply pf |>u}r<e and salubrious water* The riyar, 
bftthed the foot of the walls i iabd the towii W9& 
af:^e$8ib|e only by two woodep bridges. A &^e^ 
overspread the northern side of the Sdn^e ^ but pa 
the j^Quth) tlip ground, whifi^h now be^^ the name 
pf the university, was insi^nsibly. covert with 
houses, ai>d adorned with a palace and ainphiT 
theatre, baths, an aqu^uct, iand a field of Mars 
for the exercise of the Roman trooj^. The $e» 
vcarity pf the climate was tempered by th^e neigh-> 
bpurhood^ pf the ocean ; and with some precau* 
tions, which experience had taught, the vine and 
fig-tree werft successfully cultivated. But in re^ 
markable winters, the Seine w^s deq)iy frozen ; 
!^d th^ huge j*sc^ of ice that floated dpwn the 
etreanl, might be compared, by sm Asiatic, to the 
blocks of whi^ mjarble which were extracted from 
the qjuarries df Phrygia. The licentiousness and 
corruptiQHi of Antioch, recalled to the memory 
of Julian the severe and simple msmne^s of his 
beloved Lutetiat ; whore the amusements of ^e 
theatre were ujiiknown or despised. He indigr 
nantly contrasted the effeminsitje Syrians with the 
brave and honfest simplicity of the Gauls, and al- 
most 

d'Anyille (in their respective Notitias of Ancient Gaul), the 
Abb4 de Longuerue Description de la France, torn. i. p. 12, 
13., and M. BoiT^my (in the Mem. de T Academic des Inscrip- 
ttons, tonu xv. p. 656-— 691.). 

* Tw ^n* A%vKvn»u Julian, in Miaopogon. p. 340. Lew- 
ceria, or L\ite|:ia, w.as the ancient name of the city which, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the fourth century, assumed the ter* 
ritorial appellation of Parisiu 
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most fotgave the intemperance, which was the chap. 
only stain of the Celtic character*. If Julian >_ ^ ' » 
could now revisit the capital of Frahce, he might 
converse with men of science and genius, capable 
^f understanffing atid of iilstructihg a disciple of , 
the" Greeks ; !ie might excuse the fively and grace- 
ful follies of a nation, whose martial spirit has 
never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury \ ' . 

and he must applaud the perfection of that ineiti- 
mable art, which softens and refines and embel- 
lishes the intercourse of social life. 



. "• "> 



CHAP. 

* Julian, in Misopogon. p. 859, 360. 
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CHAP. X3t/ 

The Matives^ Progress^ and Effects isf t&e Cpnv&r 
sion of Constantine.-^Legal Mstablishment ami 
Constitution pf the Christian or Catholic Church^* 

*^xx ^' ^ I ^HE public establishment of Christianifyjpay 

>'■■ / '■ ' X be considered as one of those important 
aind, domestic revolutions which excite the most 
lively curiosity, and afford the most valuable in- 
struction. The victories an,d the civil policy of 
Constantiiie no longer influence the state of Eu^ 
rope ; but a considerable portion of the globe 
still retains the impression which it received from 
the conversion of that monarch ; and the eccle- 
siastical institutions of his reign are still connect- 
ed, by an indissoluble chain, with the opinibns, 
the passions, and the interests of the present gene* 
ration. 

Date of the ^^ the Consideration of a subject which may be 
examined with impartiality, but cannot be viewed 
with indifference, a difliculty immediately arisen 
of a very unexpected nature ; that of ascertaining 
the real and precise date of the conversion of Con- 

A. D. 806. stantine. The eloquent Lactantius, in the midst 
of his court, seems impatient • to proclaim to the 

wprld 



conversion 
of Con* 



* The date of the Dwine Institutions of Lattantius ha§ beca 
accurately discussed, difficulties have been started, solutions* 
proposed, and an expedient imagined of two. original editions ; 
the former published during the persecution of Diocletian, 
the latter under that of Licinius. Sec Dufresnoy, Prefat. p. v. 

Tillemont* 
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world the glorious example of the sovereign of ^^^^' 
Gaul }^ who, in the first moments of his reign, ac- u-.^^ — ' 
knowledged and adored the majesty of the true 
and only God *. The learned Eusebius has a- 
scribed the faith of Constantme to the miraculous 
sign which was displayed in the heavens whilst he 
meditated and prepared the Italian expedition t- a.d.si3. 
The historian Zosimus maliciously asserts, that the 
emperor had embrued his hands in the blood of 
his eldest son, before he publicly renounced the 
gods of Rome and of his ancestors {. The per- a. d, sssi 
plexity produced by these discordant authorities^ 
is derived from the behaviour of Constandne him- 
self. According to the strictness of ecclesiastical 
language, the first of the Christian emperors was 
unworthy of that name, till the moment of his 
death ; since it was only during his last illness a. d. 337. 
that he received, as a catechumen, the imposition 

of 



Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. torn. vi. p. 465—470. Lard- 
ner's Credibility, part ii. vol. vii. p. 78 — 86. . For my own 
part, I am almost convinced that Lactantius dedicated his In- 
stitutions to the sovereign of Gaul, it a time when Galerius, 
Maximin, and even Licinius, persecuted the Christians ; that 
is, between the years 306 and 311. 

* Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. 1. vii. 27. The first and most 
important of these passages is indeed wanting in twenty-sight 
manuscripts ; but it is found in nineteen. If we weigh the 
comparative value of those manuscripts, one of 900 years ^d, 
in the king of France's Hbrary, may be^alleged in its favour ; 
but the passage is omitted in the correct manuscript of Bolog- 
na, which the P. de Mountfaucon ascribes to the sixth or ae-* 
venth century (Diarium Italic, p. 409.). The taste of most 
of the editors (except Isaeus, see Lactant. edit. Dufresnoy^ 
torn. i. p. 596.) has felt the genuine style of Lactantius. 

t Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. i. c. 27 — ^32. 

X Zosimus, L ii. p. 104. 
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CHAP, of jhands ♦, and Mras afterwarids adttihted; by' till!* 
» / / ' initiatory rites of baptism, into the humber *oJF 
the ftithfiil f. The Chrisriamty* of Constantfoe 
must be allowed in a much more vigurf arid' qusfi 
Kfied sense ; and the nicest accuracy is riqtrft*ftt 
in tracing the slow and almost imperceptft)!^ gfti* 
dations by which the monafch declared Mth^^If 
the protector, and at length the proselyte, of the 
church. It was an arduous task id eradicate tfie 
habits and prejudices of his education, to ac- 
knowledge the divine power of Christ, and to tin- ^ 
derst and that the truth of ^w rfevelatioh wa? in:-« 
conlpata^fe witlr the worship of th6 goHs. ^He 
obstacles which he had probably' experienced' in 
hi^ owri ' inind, instructed him to proceed *wit1i 
catition in the nfiomentous change 'of a natiori^I 
religion; and he insensibly discovered his ne\^^ 
opinions, as far as he could enforce them vMi 

safety 

♦ fhat right was always ns&d, in maki^ a catechumeti (seb 
Bingham'8 Antiquities, L x. c. 1. p. 41 9. l^qiH. Chardon. Hist, 
deft SacremenS, torn. i. p. 62.) and Cohstantine recer/ea it £dt 
the Jtrit time (Euseb. in Vk. Constant. 1. iv. c. 61*) immedi- 
ately before his baptism and death. From the connection of- 
these two facts, Valesius (ad loc. Euseb.) has drawn the con- 
dusion, which is reluctantly admitted by Tillemont (Hist, des 
Empercurs, torn, iv- p. 628.),- and opposed with feeble argu- 
ments by Mosheim (p. 968.). 

^ Etrecb. in Vit. Constant. !. ir. c. 61, 62, 65. The le- 
gend of Constantine't baptism at Rome, thirteen yean before 
kis death, was invented' in the eighth century, as a pr^pfer mo- 
tive for bis devotion* Such has been the gradual progress of 
knowledge, that a story of which Cardhial Baronius (Annal. 
Ecclesiast. A. D. 324, No. 43— 49.)- declared himself' the iin^ 
blushing advocate, is now feebly supported, even within the 
verge of the Vatican. See the Antiquitates Christians, torn. 
, ii. p. 232.; a work published with six approbations at Rpthe, 
in the year 1751, by Father Mamachi, a learned Dominican^. 
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$llaty .a»d tvikk. effect. D^nring the whole Qcmrse chap. 
of hia reign, the stream of Chrktiaiiity ^qwq^ ^ y r-' 
wkh a g^nde^ though siccelerated^ mqti^ : ]^t, 
it$ geMT^d dki^tiou wsi$ ^c»ii€tth{ie» che^^e4, apd 
$ometima3 dtverted, by th^ accidental circum- 
steMes of A^ tinpkes, aiid by thcrprud^Rpe, grpos- 
sUily by the caprice^ of the m(^arch. H^ mini* 
sters were permitted to sigrufy the i|||e|iuon!s 9J^ 
their niaater ij^the variou$ language which was 
best adapted to their re^ective principles ^ ; and 
Ihk »tfully balanced the hqpe^ a^d fears of hip $ub« 
jects, by piublififaing i» the filune yeau' tw<> edicts j a. d. seu 
the first of which oajoinedthe s<deJPMi ob^erTaiic^ 
of: Siioddy .f, and the second di|'eG|;ed the regular 
coiosixltilidQn of Aru&pice@ |. While this iinpor^. 
tant rerolution yet remained in su^pepce^ the 
Ghiristiaas luid the Pagans watched the conduct of 
their sovereign with the $ame wxiety^ but with 
tery. oppodte sentimaats« The fojrmer vffT^ 
prompted by every motive of zeal, lis well iis va- 
nity, to exaggerate the marks of his favour, ^nd 
the evidences of his faith. The latter, till their 
just apprehensions were changed m%o desp^r and 
Vol. III. R rep^ntment, 

* The quaestor^ or ftecretary» who composed the hw of t|ie • 
Theodosian Code» makes his master say with indifTerpncey ^< hor 
" minibus aupradicta religionis,'* .1. xvi, tit. ii. leg. 1.).- The 
minister of ecclesiastical affairs was allowed a more devout and 
respectful style, rnt ivhv^ ksu myunwrm lut^XMm d^trxim^ ; thti . 
legal, most holy»and catholic worship. See Euseb* Hist. £«cl. 
1. X, c. 6. 

f Cod. Theodos. 1. ii. tit^ viii. leg. 1. Cod. Justinian* 1. iii. 
tit. xii« leg. iii. Coostantine styles the Lord's day ^^f splis, ^ 
name which could not offend the ears of his Pag4i) subjects. ./ 

X Codi Theod. h xvi. tit. x. 1. 1. Godefroy, in the i^ia- 
racter of a conunentator, endeavours (torn, vi, p, 257.) to ex- 
fU8c Constantine ; but the inore zealous Basonii^t ( AimaL Eccl. 
A. D. 321, No. 18.) censures his profane conduct withtnitli 
and asperity. 




supersti- 
tion. 
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tesOaitkient^ attempted tb^conteal fi^^thdwiscU^ 
and from themselTes, dm i^e <^(ig',ii»f R^nie 
could no longer reckon the ftmperot'hki tiiexmm- 
ber of thieir votaries. The same pasdkktS' aad fKSt^ 
judkes have engaged the' p«»*dal trriters of. the 
times 'to< connect the f)cib)k • profa^fi^ of Chvii^ 
tialiity "with ^he tnost^glbrious^ or <di& tacfit- igitoh 
minions sera, of ihe rdgfi of Constantme.* * <' 
Hit Pagan Whatever symptoms of Christian '^ietyttimght: 
transpire in the discourses or action^ of ><Daittmi- 
tine, he persevered^- till he was near £a:ttf^iyHifces oi 
age inthe pjractice ^f' the ^stahitsh^^tplosM^)*^* 
andth^^amecondnct^ a? bith in thei oMiiodf iKico- 
Hiiedia might be tm^ted to hi9 fea^ iCduldbe 
ascribed only to the- indUn*tiori or policy* -df, the 
sovereign of Gaul. His i^rality restored ' asd 
enriched the temples of the gods : the »medals 
whii^hi^ued from hi^ imperial mint areimpressed 
with the 'figures tand attributfes of* Jtiff^r aad 
Ajj^oUo, of Mars and Hepcules ; and>hts^ filinl piety 
increased the consul of Olympus by the solemn 
apotheosis of his father Constantius f. But the 
devotion of 'Constantine'^^iras more peculiarly di- 
rected to the genius of the Sun, the Apollo 
of Gredk and Roman mythology; and he was 
pleased to be represented v/ith the symbols of the 

.^ God 

* Theodoret (1. i. c. 18.) seems to insinuate that Helena gave 
her 8on a Christian education ; but we may be assuredi from the 
superior authority of Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. iii. c. 47-), 
that she herself was indebted to Constantine for the knowledge 
of Christianity. 

f See the medals of Constantine in Ducaiigc jmd iJandtiri. 
As few cities had retained the privilege of coining, alniost aU 
the medals of that age issued from the mint under the saoctioiv 
ef the imperial authority. 
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God ^^^Li^t tihd Poetry^ The unerring «h?A$ char 
of that deity^ the btightness of his eyes^ hU laurel 



>fr-v- 



^ 



wi^atb, im0K>rtal beauty, and elegant, accom- 
plishflnttiits^ * seem to point him out asf the patron 
of a yottUg heto. The- altars, of Api^Mo were 
cnmMtlwich the votive ofierings of Coitstantii^e } 
»d the ctedulous multitude v^ere taught to be* 
tieve» thai^ithe emperor vms permitted to l^old 
islitb' mortal eyeS; the viable majesty of their tuV 
tito^diailjn^ and d&at either waking or in a vjisio% 
iie^ was blessed warii the auspicious om^ns of a/loi^ 
and- viotoridu6 reign. The Sun was universally , 
celebnei/ied as the invincible guide and protector 
of dimisiUultine ; sind the Pagans might reasonably 
expect that the insulted god would, pursue 'with 
.ttttrelentingvengeame the impiety of hisungjrate-^ 

As <lo^g ais Constantiae exarcised! a. > limited Hepmeta 
sdverctgnty over the provinces of Gaul, hisf Ghris- ti™ of 
laaen subjecis were protected by the authority, and ^(JJ^IlJ^ig,' 
peifaaps by the laws of a prince, who wis^y left 
to the gods the care of vindicating their own ho-> 
Hour. ' If we may credit the assertion of Constan* 
tinehimsilf, he had been an indignant spectator 
of the -savage cruddes which were inflicted, by the 
hands of Roman soldiers, on those citizens whose 
religion was their only crime f. In the East and 
R2 in 

♦ The panegyric of Eutnenius (\iu inter Panegyr. Vet.), 
\vhich was pronounced a tevr montns before the It^ian war, a- 
bounds with the mokt unexceptionable evidence of |he Pagaa 
superstition of Constantine^ and of his particular veneration for 
iVpollo» or the Sun ; to which Julian alludes (Orat. vii. p. 228, 
uTcMt^nf rg.). See Conimentaire de Spanheim sur les Cjcsars, 
p»3l7. • 

t Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 25. But it might easily 
be ghcwn, that the Greek translator hag improved the sense of 

• the. 
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<;hap. in the West, he had eeen the differientJeibcMiof 
^.■■■^-,,j tevtrity and indulgence; atid as the former (i»vtt 
rendered still more bdious by the example dlft^ 
lerittSy his impkcabk enemy^ the Uitmr vfm' m 
cbmrn^smdefd to his imitatito by the at^lM^iityi^dyMi 
fedviiie of a dying fiither. The «ti of CoiAMam 
tins immedSately sttspended or r^aled the eifiolt 
of persecution, and granted the free*e»«ipcw«?rf 
Aieir r^Kgioiis ceremcMiies fo 2^ those wh^llad ail' 
4*eady professed thetnselves meii^l>er$of4:lie<jhaidi. 
Th^y were sooft encouraged to depend' <»¥*'tlii 
favoer ^ ^eti &s*bn the justk^ of their sov^'d^ 
who hsfd i^mbibed a siecret and siiicei^ r ei fm e m ^ 
for the name of Christy and fcft the €k4 oof tiie 
Chri^tiftn^ •. . . ^ , 

A.D. SIS, About five months after the conquest isf itaiy^ 
EiKorf*" ^^^ emperor made a solemn and autimniie-decila^ 
Mjto. Vatkm of his sentiments, by the ceiebratstt ^^dict 
Tjf Afilan, which restored peace to the GatiMrfk 
church. In the personal interview of the tm» 
western princes^ Cohstan^e^ by the tBosteiiaf: 
. t5f genitK and power, obt^ned 4he ready t<mcvM* 
fence of his cdMeague lideius; the mnicm 'of 
their names sOtd authority dbarmed the. £wj p£ 
Maximin ; and, after the death of the<^yraiit of 
the East, the edict of IVfila^ was receivedlasa ge«- 
neral and fundamental law of the R<»naft tnorid !• 
• . * The 

' X t^ie Latin original ; and tW agtd emperor might Wc<rf[cct the 

persecution of Diocletian with a more lively abhorrence thau 
fie had actually felt in the days of his youth and Paganism. 
\ * See £useb. Hist. Eccles. 1. vifi. 13. 1. ix. 9. and in Vk* 
Const. 1. i. c. 16, 17. Lactant. Divm. In«titut. u 1. Cacilius 
^e Mort. Persecut. c. 25, 

f Csecilius (de Mort. Persecut, c. 4S.) has preserved the 
^^atin original ; and Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 1. x.'cl 5*} has 

given ^ 
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rrhe MAsdMn of the eraperprs i>rovi4e4 for the 
fiestitutbii of all the civil and retigibus. rights, of 
vwtaich tbe Christian had been sp unjustly deprived- 
h Wis emcted, that the pb^es of worship^ and 
pttUiQ la«diB, which had been, confiiscated, «houl4 
lie rcfi^oed to the churchy without dispute^ without 
4elft)r, and vritbout expence : and this severe in^ 
junction wa& accompanied with, a gracious pro- 
ittbe, that if any of the purchasers had paid a fait 
and ad^fpiate price, they should be ind^nnified 
from: the . inipaial trea^wry . The salutary regu* 
jatioRS whioh guard the future tran^lHty of the 
^ftifthful) are> framed on the principles of enlarged 
dud equal tobration } ai^d such an equality must 
have been interpreted by a recent sect as an ad^ 
^viotageoiis ^nd hcmourable distinction* The two 
onperocs pmdaim to the wprld, that they have 
graated.i^ J&ee and absolute power to the Chrisr 
fitts, and to aU oth^s, of following the retigion 
vriiich ekch individual thinks proper to prefer, tp 
whiidi he baa addicted his vmd, and which he 
may deem the best adapted to his own use. They 
eu^Mfy evpiain every amlngupus word, remove 
£rrery exception, and es;act fr<>m the governors of 
the pnwinoes a atiict obedience to the true a^ 
simple meanngiof w edict, which wasj designed 
to establish and secure, without any limitation, the 
, claims of religious liberty. They condescend 
to assign two weighty reasons which have induced 
them to allow this universal toleration : the hu- 
mane intention of consulting the peace and hap- 
R 3 piness 

giren a Greek translation of thU perpetual edicty which refers 
to some provisional regulations. 
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» 

pmess of their people ; and the pious hope, Hmt, 
by such a conduct, they shall appease and pfo«- 
pitiate the Deity ^ whose seat is in heaveii. They 
gratefully acknowledge the -many signal proofs 
which they have received of thie divine favour $ 
and they trust that the same Profictonfe^ wiU for 
ever continue to protect the prospefity of the 
prince and people. From these vague and indei- 
finite expressions of piety, thr^ supposilidlis nwiy 
be deduced, of a different, but not of an incom- 
pa:tible nature. The mkid of Gon^antme nsght 
ftuctuate between the Pagan and the Christian r^ 
ligions. According to the lo^se and complyitig 
notions of Polytheism, h^ might acknowledge til<^ 
God of the Christians as one of the many ddtieft 
who composed the hierarchy of beaten* Or^per- 
haps he might ehibrace the philosophic and ^te^^ 
sing idea, that-, notwithstemdtng the variety . of 
names, of rites, and of opinions, all the^ects and 
all the nations of mankind are united in the woru 
ship of the common Fatlier and Creator of tAie 
universe*. • - .i .«-m 

Use and But the couusels* of princes are more frequMti^ 

thecLL infltieiiced by views of temporal advaiifeage, .than 
t«n mora^ j^y considerations of abstract and speoilativetruth* 
The partial and increasing favour of Consmitsne 

: nmy 

♦ A panegyric of QonsUatine;, pronounced sevei^ or. eig^t 
months after the edict of Milan (see CJothofred. Chronolog. 
Legum. p. i. and Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. 
p. ^4>6.), useB the following rem<irkaible expce^sion : ^ Sumipe 
** rerum sator, cujus tot nomina sunt, quot linguas gentium esse 
** vohiistii quern enim te ipse dici velis, scire non possumus.'* 
Panegyr. Vet. ix. 26. In explaining Constantine's progress iq 
the faith, Mosheim (p. 971 1 &c.) it^ ingenious, subtle, prolix. 
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jnay nstoyally be referred to Ae iefsteem which he chap. 
«iiiertaiaed for. thQvm0ral character of the Chria- >^v ^, ' - * 
«iji£i8> afiidstD^iper&via^ii^ that. the {prqps^atioii 
of. th0 gjeispel wjduMmcaikate/ the, practice of pri- 
vact^gail.pilUip virtue* Wi^tever .latitude au abn ' 
a^ute tjoHWiochi^ay a^uDqbe>in his owa tonduc^ 
^at^efoiiRiiiitgQnee.he^ may cls^^^^f^^ his owi 
fiifisioiie^ it;ia imdip^edly his interest that all hi$ 
0iji>j :u3ts;iAMi^ respest tha natmal suid civil obUga^ 
t]gMi$)a£' society .1. But the operation of the wisest 
•lawjs ^16 ifi&perfect asiul precarktus. They seldom 
&»pHre irirtue^ : tk^ carniot alT;i^ys restrain yico. 
TkAs poiirecri is i inefficient to prohibit all thait 
ithey coadfmmv aor ^an they al^v;ay3 pipush the ao- 
tioiis ^hiehithey prohibit. The; legislators of aUr 
itiquityhad sufBtmoned to 4heir aidJhe pow^ersrof 
«duc^ipn,andi of ojwion. But erery principle 
which had once maintained thi$ vigoui! a^id purity 
?afiB^p>e-.andj3pa¥)av was long since .extingui^^ 
4i' a dwliaing. and despotic »jenipirei» Philosophy 
/fiCilli^Kei^aed her Hempeafajle sw«>y ovier the human 
nundy but tthe cause of virtue ^rived-vety feeble 
.euppontifro^ the.jnfiuence of ^ Pagan supen^ti- 
WSki , Und^ these diicouragmg ;QiiiQi!tinstaace$» n 
prudi3fi^^^z|9g)ifitt-ate might ob^rve. with pleasure 
^^ paBogjress i>f va religion^ ^hich diffused among 
rtbe.peopte'apnre, be^eyoleht/and uniyer^ai sys- 
lem of ethics, adapted to every duty and every 
condition of life ; recommended as the will and 
reason of the 5upreme Deity, ^ and enforced by the 
sanction of eternal rewards or punishments* The 
experience of Greek and Roman history CQu!d not 
inform the world how % the system of national 

R 4 '^ 'manners 
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nunaiers Mght be reformed and impnivaL/i>y tb^ 
precepts of a divine revel^iion ; and Censtaoittie 
might li^en with Mine confidence to (be flatitt- 
ing, and indeed reasonable, assurances of Lactam- 
fills,' The eloquent a^K^logistse^mseil^iirinly.tioi as- 
pect, and almost ventured to promise, ikttt die 
establishment of Chrisdanity wouid rettore the in- 
iiocence and felicity of the ptimitiiif wgfB^ v^Mof^ tbf 
worship of the true God would exsv^uidi luir 
and dissensbn amoag those who miitiially ooiw- 
dered themselves as the children of a commim pbi- 
rent ; that every impure desire, every^ongry 4srisd<^ 
l^sh passion, would be restrained b^ therkaowiedge 
of the go^l ; and that the magiilnikes ndgSit 
sheath the sword of justice among a pec^e who 
woiild be universally actuated by th« sentira^ts of 
truth and piety, of equity an|l moderation, of hais- 
mony and uniyersal love *. . , . .. 

Theory and The passive and unresisting obedience^ wUch 
M^^^obL *^^'^ under the yoke pf authority, or even of ^op- 
pression, mxist have sqipearefl^ in die <^ of an 
absolute monarch, the most conspicuous 4md iise- 
iul of the evangelic virtues t* Tlie prinoitive 
Christians derived tb^ institution of .dviL go^tnlr 
ment, not from the consent of the 4)eopiey but 
^otn the decrees of heaven* The rdgning tm: 
pfror, though he had usurped tbesceptre by tsm- 

son 

♦ See the elegant description of Lactantiqs (I^ivin. Innttkut. 
V, 8. ) who 18 much more perspicuous and positive than it becomes 
a discreet prophet, f- 

f The political system of -the Christx^DS i%ei(|>laiDed by |&«<t» 
tiusy de Jure Belti et Pacis, 1. i. c. 3| 4* Grotius was a ropU| • 
blican aiid an exile, but the *mRdness of his temper iiKlitied ftijq| 
to support the established powers. t //V 



paMiTeo 
dience. 
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fOA and mfittler, Ih^medtitely assumed the sacred 
^ctei^e^c^r -of vicegerent of the Deky. r To the 
£teity alone he iK^s accountable for the abuse d 
Jtt^ power V and hk subjects vete mdissolubly 
iMiaiid, by thcfe* oath of fidelity, to a tyrant, who 
had viofatted every law of nature^ and society* 
The humble ChristisAs were sent into the world 
Itt'dieep among wolves ; and ^ce they were not 
piormilted to employ forCe^ even in the defence of 
thttv tcdigioii, they should be still more criminal 
4f tlv0y w«re tempted i^ shed the blood of thdr 
:|ttllopar»cr0aturte, in disputing the vain privileges, 
<x the Mrdid possessions,' of this transitory life. 
Bidihfikt to Ih^ doctrine of the apostle^ who in the 
Deign of Nefo hetd preached the duty of uncondi«- 
tiottal solMaission, the ChristianiB of the three first 
flenturi<9' preserved their conscience pure and in- 
nocent of the guilt of secret conspiracy, or open 
reiDidlliofi. While they experienced the rig<Mir <rf 
-{lersecatiM, they were never provoked either to 
9neee their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to 
withdraw themselves into some remote and seque- 
ftared comer of the globe *. The protestants of 
France^ of Germany, and of Britam, who asserted 
with *suich Intrepid courage their civil and religious 
freedom^have been insulted by the invidious com^ 
par^n between the conduct of the primitive and 

of 

♦ Tertullian, Apolog. c. 32. 34«, 35, 36. Tamen nunqu^m 
^fVilbitiiahi, nee Nigiiani vel Cassiaui inveniri potuerunt Christian!. 
Ad Scapulam, c. 2. If this assertion be strictly true, k ex- 
clndea the Christians' of that age from all civil and miliury em* 
ploytnents, which would have compelled them to take an acMy« 
yart in the service of their respective governors. Sec Moyle'u 
yTorks, vol. ii. p. 349. 
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of the r^ormtd Christiasis % Perbapot mstoadtof 
€611841^9 «ome applaiusie. may be due to tbeisupe^ 
rior sen^e aiKl spirit of our aoe^sidr^ /who Jbs^ 
convinced them^ielve^ that reUgioa .cannot abo^^h 
Ihe unaliaaabW: rights of humau Baturet- Feiv 
baps the patience of the priputive church 'inay be 
ayori^ed to its weakne$S9 as well as to^ats virtue. 
A sect .of unwarU]^^ plebeians, virithout .leaders^ 
without arm99 without fortifications^ nsmi^ haxre 
encountered iitevitabiie destruction m.a iia^ and 
fruitless re^t^nce to the master of th^ Aoumi le- 
gions* But the Chriatiws, when they deprecated 
the wrath, of Diocletian, or splicitied the faf^OEurv<^ 
Con^antine, could allege, with truth aiHl ccm^ 
^^^fpc^f that tliey held the principle oipHsaiYe obe* 
d^ce, and that, in the space of threententiudeSf 
their conduct bad always been confort^ahiie . to 
th^eir principles. Jhey might add, that thethroa^ 
pf-th.e emperors would be estabti$h^d on a;fixi^ 
■ and perpxanc^t basis, if all their subjects, .embrjah 
^ing the Christian dtK:trinQ, should, l^am <o su&r 
an^to^oh^y.. ,. > * 

Dirine , Ift the general wder of Pro\^^ce> princea aiwl 

'SLstL- tyr^EUs . are considered as * the ministers of Heavea, 
^I^^ted to rule or to cb^tise^he nadona.of ^ 
m^ih^ But sacred history affords many iUustrious 

* See the artful Bossuet (Hist, des Variations des Eglises 
F]t>t«stantes, torn. iii. p. 210 — 258), and tb/e malicious Bayie 
(lOBi. ii. p, 620.). I name Bayfc, foir he wias certainly *Heau- 
.Ihor of the Avis aux Refugies ; consult the i)icti6nnaire 'Cri- 
-ti^iie de Chauffepie, torn. i. part ii. p: li^. 
• f Buchanan is the earli^jst, or at least the most celebrated, of 
\h^ reforraei-s, who has justified the theory di resistance. S«ie 
fiis Dialo^iie de Jure Regni apud Scotos, totn, ii. p, 2$. 3^» 
edit. fol. Ruddlman. '' • . • •■'* 



ti&e. 
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«xaittples of the more immediate interpoatkm of chap. 
tho Deity in th^ government of his chosen pecple. y^ ^- '- « 
^ti^ sceptre and the sWord were committed to the 
Itsifld^'of Motes, of Joshua, of Oideoin, of David^ 
•<>f the Macci&bees; the virtues of those heroes 
WeJfe^ the mtrtive <ir the effect of the divine favour, 
thie' success of their arms was destined to achieve ^ 
the deliverance or the triumph of the church. If 
the judges of Israel v^ere occasional and tempora* 
^y magistrates,* the kings of Judah derived froBl 
the royal unction of their great aiur^tor, an heirev 
ditary and indefeasible right, which could not be 
forfeited by Aeir own vices, nor recalled by the 
cajSrice of their subjects. The same extraordi- 
liaiy providence, which was no longer. confined to 
ith^ Jetngh pfeq>le, might elect Gonstahtine and hh 
fkui&j as the prot^tors of the Christian wo^; 
asid the devout Lactantius announces, in a pror 
i>hetic tone, the future glories of hb'long and 
universal reign ^. Galerius and Maximin, Max- -^ 
entius'aiid Lieinius, were the r^als who shared 
with the favourite of Heaven the prcrvinces of the 
enqjire. The tragic deaths of Galerius and Maxi- 
ihin soon gratified the resentment,' arid fulfilled the 
^nguiiie expectations of the Christians. The sue- , 
cess of Constantino against Maxemius and Liei- 
nius', removed the two formidable cotnpetkoars 
who still opposed the triumph of the sc^codd Da- 
vid, and his cause might seem tc^ daunthe pecu^ 
Ibr interposition of Providence. The character 

of 

* Lactant. Divin. Institut. i,' 1. ' Eusebius, iti the cduree'of 
his history, his life, and his oration, repeatedly inculcates the 
jdiyine right of Constantine to the empire. 
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eH AP. df ^ Roman tytant ^^aced the.piri|iLf ai^im^ 
- ^ 'i / man nature ; ami though the Christians mi^t et^ 
joy his precarkms iavour^ they wcr9.^aifW6ed> tidth 
the rest of his subjects^ to the effects of ht»/waiik 
ton and capridooa erudty* The omdttict jk^. iif 
dmim soon betrayed the rieiuctance with whidb^be 
had oHisented to the wise and humane vegialacicKiis 
ef the edict of Milaa.' The convocabon.of pnOr 
vindai synods was prohibited m his dofmnimia.i 
Abs Chmtiafa officers were ignominioii^ly dismiss 
ed f and if be avdded the gu3t, or rathear dan^cr^ 
of a general |>ersecutiony his pardal cqafkreosbiia 
were rendered sf^ll more odious^ by the violatH)^ 
-of a solemn and voluntary engs^ement *• - Whil0 
the £asty acccn^g to the lirely ^%pve^sh^\M 
Eiisehtus, was inii^lf^d in the sfetadasof iiMl^ri^ 
duioiess^ the auspicious fays of celestial-4%hi 
wasmed and fllumiaated the protinces M ithft 
West. The piety of Ganstautipe wis adrntttM. 
- as ^ oaexceptlonabte proof of the ju#t^ c£:h» 
arms; and his uise of vtctory €0ii6r*ied -tl^opi^ 
mon c^ the Ghristtsns^ that ^letif hero was inspd^ 
redj and conducted by the XfOfd :of Wmit^ , l^h^ 
omquest of Italy produced a geneeal ledi^^f 1% 
ieratbn : and as soon as; the ^dfeat iof Lidnixi^ 
had invested Comtantine M4th; the sole dominion 
A,D.s24. of die Roman world, he immediately, by circur 
lar letters, exhorted all his 3ubjects to imijat?^ 
without delay, the ei^mple of their ^oyereign^ 

- ayftd 

* Our imperfect knowledge of the persecution of Licihius i» 
deriyed from Eusehius ( Hiit. Eccjes, 1. x. c. 8u Vit. Coostan- 
tia. 1. L c, 49—56. 1. ii, c. 1,2). Aurelius /Victor ihention^ 
hift cruelty in general terms- 
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tmd^tD €ndbn<bs 'thffi diTine triith cf Christbdi^ 

1 <Thb' ^aBSttUOAce that the vdev^ Loyahy 

dne'wats ia&siatiely sdnnecfeadtpithtiie deatgne-of ^^^^^^^ 

Piiovkbgiice^ ioaciiiied into tket finds of the Chm^- tian party, 

ijeutt two opinbns, wUch^ by very diiimiil) meaoB^ 

fisstoed the^ atccompiishinent /of « the propbecyi 

Thidr warm aud active byalty esdisoistdd in bit 

^ottf :«very tesoufce of hnii^oi' industry ^ a»d 

4feey^c(infid«ntly expected diair their stremiotiE du 

hpt^ would be 'seconded by sotne diirineaiidjmixa^ 

ciabMtt^ aid. The en&mesmi Ccostuttiae; havia 

iiii|)uted to interested mofsves the allianoe wiaeh 

he in^^^iUy contracted vfith thei Catholic chuiK:h, 

;ind whfch appaDsntly o^mtribulito tothe success cf 

1^ anfbidon. In die beginning of /the fomrtH 

dtetirry 9 the Chratiams stfll bore a very inadeqnaDe 

prbportion to die inh^itants of the empire ; but 

senloiig a degenerate people, who viewed the 

change of masters with the iaxfiffiprenoe'of slaves^ 

the spff k ami unkm of a religioui^ party might as^ 

sist the popular leader, to wi»ose service, froaa a 

principle of -consdence, they had devoted their 

iives and fortenes f* The example of his £itfaer 

had instructed C^mstantiiie to esteem and to re* 

ward the merit of the Quristaans } and in the dis** 

tribution 

♦ Euseb. in Vit. Coiistaht. 1. ii. c. 2^42, 48^Sa 
f In the begnming of the btst ccntmy, the Papiu«of Engknli 
wereooly a tkirtietky and the Protestants of France only fififteenlh 
part of the re&pectiye nations, to whom their spirit and power 
were a constant object of apprehension. See the relations which 
.Bentivoglio |[who was then nuncio at Bruist^s, and afterwards 
rardina!) transmitted to the comtof Rome ( Rekizidnek feom. ii. 
p. 21 1. 2451.). Bentivoglid was cunous, well-informtsdybutfome*' 
what partiaL 
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tribiitioii of piiblic offices^ he'had.tfafe i!idVdii1ft^c 
of strengthening his government, by the choicfe'^f 
minivers or* gefiasrals, in^ trhose fidelity^ he* doulii 
repMo a just and unreserved • €oiifiiienc#. By "die 
imfltiehce of these digiiiiied niisMcnaridi^^.tfte pM' 
gdytes of the new faith must ttfere mul€^>lie4 in 
tbs C0urt:and^ army ; the Barbartans pf Gevmaarfr^ 
who filled the Franks of the legions^ were^of a ci^e'* 
Ifiiis temper, mi^di aequiesced without resistance 
in the reUgkm of tkdr commsyider ; and w^k€l& 
they:pQ89ed:theiyps, it may fairly be presumed; 
tbat^a gTieat number of the soldiets ha4. ai|te^4y 
consecrated tbetr ^workis to %he service of QJh^ 
and c^ CoiMtantinis ^*' The habits of miEi&J^nd; 
and^he interest pf religion, gradually abated the , 
horror of war and^bloodBhed^ vAiich had so Iqng 
prer^ed amimg. the Christidns^ 9J&4 ia the couiiy 
cils which were assenibled xmAer the gracious pro- 
tection of Constaatinef; the authority of the bishi^ 
was seasonably employed tb ratify theobligadon 
of the mHitary i^uii, and to, inflict the penalty of 
excon^municadon <m those soldiers who threw 
away their armsdruring the peace of the church f. 
While Constantine, in his own doininions, in- 
creased the number and zeal of his. faithful ad- 
herents, he could depend pn the support of a 

powerful 

♦ This careless temper of the Germans appears almost nni- 
formly in the history of the conversion of each of the tribes. 
The legions of Constantine were recruited with Germans (Zo- 
simuB, 1. ii. p. 86.) ; and the court even of his father had been 
billed with Christians. See the first book of the life of Constan- 
tine, by Eusebius. 

f De his qui arma projiciunt in fiarcf placuit eos abstinere a 
communion^. Concil. Arelat. Canon iii. The bp8t critics applf 
these words to the fecce of the church * 
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fi^w^fitkl {0m6n in those i^ra^lhces^ ^whieh were en a e. 
»liU po$sei$»6d or usurped.by his rivals^ A secret \^ ^ '„„/ 
4t8ai€ectioni \i9Eas diffuised amo^g the Christian sub*- 
jMta of SlS^ipceftdus and Licinius i and the xe$mkU 
ment «4ueh the fatteor did not attempt to cottceai^ 
served 4Aly to engage them ^11 more 4eeply ii^ 
the ioifereBt of hia competitor. The regulav cor* 
refipoficdesee^ whkh connected the bishops of ; the 
mast distsfafif pTQvinces, enabled them freely tor 
.i(WLmttnica0e th^ -wishes and their depigns^ av^ 
IQ transmit withaut danger any useful iiitelHgcncey 
01: anypi(9U8 contributions^ which might probudDe 
ihe sertFice of Constantine, ^vho publicly declardd 
that he had taken up arms for the deliverince-of 
thecborch** 

^i^iThe a^ithusia^m which inspired the troops, and ixpect*. 
perh$ips> the emperor himself; had ^sharpened their Uef of a mi- 
sworAs^' while it sstfisfied tbar conscience. They ^^^^ 
n:L^<:bed to l^utle with the full assurance, tlKit die 
sameCrOd^ who had formerly opened a .passage to 
the ismelites through the waters of Jordan, and 
badxhrowii down the walls of Jericho at the sound 
of the trumpets of Joshua, would display his vi» 
sible majesty and power in the victory of Constan- 
tine. The evidence of ecclesiastical history k pre- 
pared 

\ * Eusebius idways considers the second civil war against Li- 
cinius as a sort <^ religious crusade. At the invitation of. the 
tyrant, some Christian officers had resumed their tt^one^ ; or» ia 
other wordsp had returned to the military service. Their con* 
duct was afterwards censured by the 12th canon pf the Council 
of Nice ; if this particular application may be received, instead 
of the loose ^nd general sense of the.Greek interpreters, Balsa- 
mon, Zonaras, and Alexis Aristenus. See Beveridge, Pandect. 
Eccles. Grace, .torn. i. p. 72. torn* ii. p. 78. i\nno;ation; 
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pared* to affirm, that their expectaitoM wtue j/mtkh 
fied by the conspicuous mirade to which the ccm^ 
version of the first Christ»vi. emperor has hf^tk 
almost imanimously ascribed. The real: or inia** 
ginary cause of so important ^ etent» 4«sery«ft 
and d^n^ods the attention of posterity; ai^ i 
^ shall endeavour, to form a just estimate of the 6kn 
mous vision of Ccmstantine^ by a distjiQidl co»s»ie<i 
ration of the standard^ the <brami afid^e cel^tmk ' 
MS^; hy separating the historical^ the natural, ai%i 
the ni^veUous parts of this extraordinary sftry^ 
which, in the composition of a specious argument^ 
have been artfully confounded in one spkndid 
and brittle mass« . : i 

The Z4A1. I. An instrument of the tortures which' veerein-t 
iTii^danior flicted only on slaves and strangers, became an 
object of horror in the eyes of a Roman citizen 9 
and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, 
were closely united with the idea of < the cross *« 
The piely, rather than the humanity of Gonstan- 
tine, soon abolished in his dominions the punish^ 
ment which the Saviour of mankind had coi»de« \ 
scended to su&rf; but the emperor had alr^dy 

leariled 

♦ Nomen ipsmn cruets absit non modo a corpore civium Rc- 
manorum, sed etiam a cogitatione, oculis, aurn>us. Cicero pro 
Raberio, c, 5. The Christiaa writers* Justin, Mii^uciua Felix, 
TertulHan, Jerom, and kfeudmus of Turiti^ have investigated 
with tolerable lucoesa the figure or Hkenen of a cmsB in almoitt 
every object of nature or ait ; in the intereectton of the meridiati 
and equator^ the human face, a bird flying, a man iwicnmitig, a 
maat and yard, a plough, a standard^ ice, Sec* &c. See Lipsiuv 
de Cnige, 1. i, c. 9. ' 

f See Aureliue Victor, who considers this law as one of th« 
f xamplea of Constantine's piety. An edict so honouraUe to 
Christianity deserved a place in the Theodosian Code, instead 
of the indirect mention of it, which seems to result from the 
comparison of the vth and xviiith titles of the ixth book. 
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4^li«te<!%y ilaspfee the prejiidices of his Mucadori, ctikP. 



and oPihfe 'people, btefore he could erect ift the 
nlidst ofRome hiis own stitiie, bearing a cross in 
Its right hand ; with an inscription, which teferred 
Ae vktory of hfe arms, and the deliverance of 
Rcflfrie, io the virtue of that salutary sign, the trilfe 
symlK)! of force and coUi-age ♦. The same sym- 
bol saiictifted' the arms of the soldiers of Constahi^' 
tine'; thecross glitferedon their helmets, wa^ en- 
grated oft their shields, was interwoven into theif 
banners; and the consecrated emblems whicll 
adoriifed the person of the emperor himself, were 
diistinguished only by richer materials and more 
exquiate workmanship !• But the principal stan- 
dard ivhidh displayed the triumph of the crosis 
Wis styUd the Labaruml^ zn obscure, though 
Vol. in, S celebrated 

♦ Eiisebius, in Vit. Constantin. 1, i. c. ^O, Tbje statue or at 
least the cross Jtnd inscription, may be ascribed with more pro- 
babiliity; Io. the .aec0|idi or even tlie thkd, vkit of Copstantine to 
Rome. Immediately after the defeat of Maxentius^ the minda 
of the senate and people were scarcely ripe for this public monu^^ 
meBt^ : ' 

f, Agnoscas regina libens mea signa neceis^ est i ^ 
in qiiibiis emeries cruets aut g^mmata refulget 
Aut iongis solido ex auro praeiertur in hastis. ' 
Hoc siguo invictUs, transmissis Alpibus Ultor 
Servitiuixi Jtolvit miserabile CoostantiQua; , 
* #.«f « *.* * *. 
Chmiua. fiHfyiureum gemmanti textus in auro 
Sigi)ab?ift Labarumf dypeorum inngnia Chnstus 
Scripserat ^ ardebat summis crust audita cristis^ ' 

Prudent* in Syinxnachttm, 1. ii. 464« iSG. 
X The derivation and meaniag of the word LSarmntf o^ Lih 
iforunh wiii«b. is employed by Gregory Naziansen, Ambf^se, 
Prudentius, 3cc. still remain totally unknown \ in spite of the 
efforts of the critics, who have effectually tortured the Latiht 
Greek, Spanish, Celtic, Teutonic, lUyric, Armenian, %tc, ih 
^arch of an etymology. Sf e tDucange, in Gloss. Med. et in- ' 
fira. Latinitat. sub toce Laharunif and Godefroy, ad Cod. Theo- 
dosk torn* ii. p. l43, 



XX. 
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celebrated name, which has been vjunlf H^^^r^jf;^ 
from almost all the languages of the world. It.ijS 
described * as a long, pike intersected by a trans- 
versal beam* The silken veil which hung down 
from the beam, was curiously enwroug^t with thp 
imag^ of the reigning monarch and his.childrex^ 
The summit of the pike supported a .crown, of 
gold which inclosed the mysterious monogram, at 
once expressive of the figure of the cross, and the 
initial letters of the name of Christ f. The safety 
of the labarum was intrusted to fifty guards, of 
approved valour and fidelity ; their station was 
marked by honours and emoluments ; and some 
fortunate accidents soon introduced^ an^ opinion, 
that as long as the gjuards of the labarujn wcrjp 
engaged in the execution of their office, they were 
secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of .the 
enemy. In the second civil war Licinius felt and 
dreaded the power of this consecrated banner, the 
sight, of which, in the distress of battle, animated 
the soldiers of Constantine with an invincible en- 
thusiasm, and scattered terror and dismay through 
the ranks of the adverse legions J. The Christian 

emperors, 

* Euseb. in Vit* Constant. I. L c.50, 31. Baronius (Annal. 
Eccles. A. D. 31% No. 26.) has engraved a rc^presentationo f 
the Labarum. 

f TranfiverBi X literd, snmmo capite ctrconiflexo, Christum 
in scuds notat. Csecilius de M. P. c, 44. Cuper (ad M* P. in 
edit. Lactant. torn. ii. p. SO(X) and Baronius (A. D« 31?. 
No. 25.) Inve engraved froih ancient monottierfls several spe- 
cimess (as thus O t> \ df these monagmms, Tvhich be- 
came extfemehf J^ ^^/K f feshionable in the Christiaa 
world. ' / J 

I Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. I. ii. c. 7, 8, 9. He intrt)du<ie8 
the Labarum before the Italian expedition j but his ilarrrftitifr 

seemr 
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femperors, who tespected the example of Con- chap. 
Istantine, displayed in all their military expeditions^ ■_ ^ ' » 
the sttodard of the cross j but when the degene- 
rate successors of Theodosius had ceased to ap- 
pear in person at the head of theit armies, the la- 
barum was deposited as a venerable but useless 
relic in the palace of Constantinople '*. Its ho- 
nours are still preserved on the medals of the Fla- 
vian familyi Their grateful devotion has placed 
the mbnagram bf Christ in the midst of the en- 
signs of Rome. The solemn epithets of^ safety of 
the republic, glory of the army, restoration of pu- 
blic hairiness, are equally applied to the religions 
and milttary trophies i and there is still extant a 
inedal of the emperor Constantius, where the stan- 
dard of the labarum is accompanied with these 
ttiemdrable words. By this sign thou shalt 

CONQUER !• 

II: In all dccasions of danger or distress, it was The dream 
the practice of the primitive Christians to fortify 
ttieir minds and bodies by the sign of the cross, 
^ich they used, in all their ecclesiastical rites, in 

S2 all 

9eenift to indicate that it was neVer shev^ at the head of an army, 
till Constantine, abovie ten years afterwards, declared himself 
the enemy of Licinius, and the deliverer of the chmxrh. 

* See Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit- xxv. Sozomen, 1. i. c. 2. Theo- 
pban. Chronogr. p. ll. Theophanes Uved towards the end of 
the eighth century, almost five hundred years after Constantinei* 
The modem Greeks were not inclined to di^lay in the field 
the standard of the empire and of Christianity ; and though 
they depended on every superstitious hope of defence^ the pro- 
mise of v'tctor^ would have appeared too bold a fiction. 

f The Abbe du Voisin, p. 103, 6cc. alleges several of these 
taedalsy and quotes a particular dissertation of » Jesuit, the F6'^ 
de GrainviUe, on this subject. 
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all the daily occurrences of life, as an infallible 
preservative against every species of spiritual or 
temporal evil *. The authority of the church 
might alone have had sufficient weight to justify 
the devotioa of Constantine, who, in the san^e 
prudent and gradual progress, acknowledged the 
truths and assumed the symbol, of Christianity* 
But the testimony of a contemporary writer, who 
in a formal treatise has avenged the cause of reli- 
gion, bestows on the piety of the emperor a more 
awful and sublime character. He affirms, with the 
most perfect confidence, that in the night which 
Hfeceded the last battle against Ma^centius, Con- 
stantine was admonished in a dream to* inscribe 
the shields of his soldiers with the celestial sign of 
Cody the sacred monagram of the name of Christ ; 
that he executed the commands of heaven, and 
that his valour and obedience were rewarded by 
the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. Some 
considerations might perhaps incline a sceptical 
mind to suspect the judgment or the veracity of 
the rhetorician, whose pen, either from zeal or 
interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevail- 
ing faction t- He appears to have published his 

deaths 

* Tertullian de Corona, c. 3. Atbanasius, torn. i. p. 101. 
The learned Jesuit Petavius {Dogmata Theolog. 1. xv. c. 9» 
10.) has collected many similar passages on the virtues of the 
cross, which in the last age embarrassed our Protestant dispu- ' 
tants. 

f Cheilitis, de M. P. c. 44. It is certain, that this histori- 
cal declamation was composed and published, while Llcinlus, 
sovereign of the East, still preserved the friendship of Cbnstan- 
tine, and of the Christians. Every reader of taste must per- 
ceive, that the style is of a very different and inferior character 
to that of Lactantius ; and such indeed is the judgment of L^ 

Clerc 
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deaths of the persecutors at Nicomedia- about three 
years after the Roman victory; but the interval 
of a thousand miles^ and a thousand days, will al- 
low an ample latitude for the invention of de- 
claimers, the' credulity of party, and the tacit ap- 
probation of the emperor himself; who might 
listen without indignation to a marvellous tale, 
which exalted his fame, and promoted his designs. 
In favour of Licinius, who still dissembled his 
animosity to the Christians, the same author has 
provided a similar vision, of a form of prayer, 
which was €€3*nmunicated by an angel, and re- 
peated by the whole army before they engaged 
the legions of the tyrant Maximin. The frequent 
repetition of miracles serves to provoke, where it 
does not subdue, the reason of mankind * ; but 
if the dream of Gonstantine is separately consi- 
dered, it may be naturally explained either by the 
policy or the enthusiasm of the emperor, Whilst 
his anxiety for the approaching day, which must 
decide the fate of the empire, was suspended by 
ji short and interrupted slumber, the venerable 

S 3 form 

Clerc and I^ardner ( Bibliotheque Ancienne etModerne,tom.ui\ 
p. 438. Credibility of the Gospel, &c. part ii. vol. vii. p. 94.). 
Three arguments from the title of the book, and from the names 
of Donatas and Caecllius, are produced by the advocates for 
Lactantius (See the P. Lestocq, torn, ii, p. 46 — 60.). Eacl^ 
of these proofs is singly weak and defective ; but their concur- 
rence has great weight. I have often fliictuated, and shall tame^ 
fy follow the Ccibert MS. in calling the author (whoever he 
was) Cacilius. 

* Csctliusy de M. P. c. 46. There seems to be some reason 
in the observation of M. de Voltaire (Oeuvres, t. xiv. p. 307. )» 
who ascribes to the success of Constantine the superior fame of 
his Labarum above the angel of Licinius. Yet even this angel 
is favourably entertained by Pagi, Tillemont, Fleury, &c. who 
are fo^d of increasin*; their stock of miracles. , 
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form of Christ, and the welMcnown i^ymbol of 
his religion, might forcibly offei: themsetres to 
the active fancy of a prince who reverenced the 
name, and had perhs^ secretly implored, tfaen 
power, of the God of the Christians. As readil)^ 
might a consummate statesman indulge, himself ia 
the use of one of those military strati^ems, o|ie o£ 
those pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had 
employed with such art and effect *. The pre- 
ternatural origin of dreams was universally admiit* 
ted by the nations of antiquity, and a consider-^ 
able part of the Gallic army was already prepare^ 
to place their confidence in the salutary sign of 
the Christian religion* The secret vision of Con* 
stantine could be disproved only by the event ; 
and the intrepid hero who had passed . the AJp^ 
and the Appenine, might view with careless de*- 
spoir the consequences of a defeat under the wall^ 
of Rome. The senate and people, exulting in thar 
own deliverance from an odious tyrant, acknow* 
ledged that the victory of Constantine surpassecl 
the powers of man, without daring to insinuate 
that it had been obtained by the protection of the 
Gods. The triumphal arch, which was erected 

about 

* Besides these well-known examples, Tolliua (Preface to 
Boileau's translation of- Longinus) has discovered a vision of 
Antigonus, who assured his troops that he had seen a pentagon 
(the symbol of safety*) with these words, << In this conqu^." 
But ToUiuB has mp»t inexcusably omitted to produce his au- 
thority ; and his own character, literary as well as jnond> is not 
free from reproach (See Chauifepi^ Dictionnaire Critique* t. iv. 
p. 460.). Without insistmg on the silence of Diodorus, PIu« 
tarch, Justin, &c. it may be observed that Polyanus, who in a 
separate chapter (L iv. c. 6.) has collected nineteen military stra- 
tagdms of Antigonfis, is totally ignorant of this remarkable vi- 
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itbottt three years zfter the event, proclaims, in 
«mbigoou8 language, that, by the greatness dp 
iris own mind, and by an instinct or impulse <^ the' 
f^frioky, he had saved and avenged the Roman' 
republic *. 'The pagan orator, wha had seized 
an fearlier opportunity of celebrating the virtues 
djf the conqueror, supposes that he alone ^oyed 
a scjcpet and intimate commerce Mith the Supreme 
Being, who delegated the care of mortals to his 
subordinate deities ; and thus assigns a very ^plau* 
sible reason why the subjects of Constantine should 
not presume to embrace the new religion of their 
sovereign t» 

f II. The philosojAer, who with calm suspicion Appatr- 
examines the dreams and omens, the nuracles and ^(^^ tj^. 
prodigies, of profone or even of ecclesiastical ^^' 
hiitory, will probably conclude, that if the eyes 
of tlie ^spectators have sometimes been deceived 
by fraud, .the understanding of the readers has 
much more frequently been ^insulted by fictiem. 
Every event, or appearance, or accident, which 
jBeems to deviate from the ordinary course of na- 
ture, has been rashly ascribed to the immediate 
action of the Deity j and the astonished fancy of 
the multitude has sometimes given shape ^jid co- 
lour, language and motion, to the fleeting 4)ut 
S 4 uncommon 

^ Inttinctu Divinitatis, mentis imtgnitiidme. The inscription 
on tbe tViumphal arch cpf Constantine^ which has been copied 
by Baronius, Grater, 8cc may still be penned by every curious 
traveiler. 

f t^abes profecto alK^aid cqm ilia mente pivina secretum ; 
quff delegate nostr^ Diis Mjnoribus cura uni se ttbi dignatur 
OBtendere. Panegyr. Vet. ix, 2. 
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uncoimpon meteorB of the air *• Nazanus asd 
Eusebius are the tixro most celebrated orators, who^ 
in studied panegyrics^ have laboured to exalt the 
glory of CoQ&taiitiiie. Nine years after the Ro* 

A. D. SSI. inan victory, Nazarius t describes an army of dir 
vine warriors, who seemed to fall from the sky v: 
he marks thei^: beauty, their spirit, their, gigantic 
jbrmst the stream of Hght which beamed £rom 
their celestial armour, their patience in suffering 
themselves to be heard, as well as seen, by mor- 
' tals $ and their declaration that they were sent, 
tl^t they flew, to the assistance of the great Coa- 
{stantine. For the truth of this prodigy, the Pagan 
orator appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whocte 
presence he was then speaking ; and seems to 
hope that the ancient apparitions { wouid now 
obtain credit from this recent and public event. 
The Christian fable of Eusebius, which, in the 

A.p. 3s«. ^ace of twenty-six years might arise from the 
original dream, is cast in a much more correct 
and elegant mould. In one of the marches of 
Constantine, he is reported to have seen with Us 

own 

* M. Freret (Memoires del' Academic des Inscriptions, t. iv. 
p. 411*— iS?-) explains, by physical causes, many of the pro- 
digpi|8 of imtiquity ; and Fabndus, who is abused by both par* 
ties, vainly tries to introduce the celestial cross of Constantine 
amonsf the solar Halos. Bibliothec. Grace, torn. vi. p. ^— *29. 

f Nazarius inter Panegyr, Vet. x. 14, 15. It is unneces- 
sary to name the moderns, whose undistinguishing and ravenous 
appetite has swallowed even the Pagan bait of Nazaritts. 

J The apparitions of Castor and Pollux, particularly to. an- 
nounce the Macedonian victory, are attested by historians and 
public monuments. See Cicero de Natura Deorum, ii. 2. iii. 5, 6. 
J'lorus, ii. 12. Valerius Maximus, 1. i^ c. 8. No. 1. Yet the 
most recent of these miracles is omitted, and indirectly denied 
by Livy (xlv. 1.). * ■ \ • 
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own eyes the luminous trophy of the cross, placed 
ibove the meridian sun, and inscribed with the 
following words : By this qonqu£Ii. Thisama- 
jzing object in the sky astonished the whole army^ 
a9 well as the emperor himself, who was yet un<- 
determined in the choice of a religion ^ but his 
astonishment was converted into faith by the \u 
^oo of the ensuing night. Christ appeared be* 
fore his eyes ; and displaying the same celestial 
sign of the cross, he directed Constantine to frame 
a similar standard, and to march, with an as- 
f urance of victory, against Maxentius and all his 
enemies *• The learned bishop of Caesarea ap- 
pears to be sensible, that the recent discovery of 
this marvellous anecdote would excite some sur- 
prise and distrust among the most pious of his 
readers. Yet, instead of ascertaining the precise 
circumstances of time and place, which always 
^rve to detect falsehood^ or establish truth f ; in- 
stead of collecting and recording the evidence 
of so many living witnesses, who Ynust have been 
spectators of this stupendous miracle | ; Eusebius 
xxmtents himself with alleging a very singular 
testimony ; that of the deceased Constantine, who, 
inany years after the event, in the freedom of con- 

versa)don, 

• Eusebius, 1. i. c. 28, 29, SO. The silence of the same 
Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical History, is deeply felt by those 
advocates for the miracle who are not absolutely callous. 

f *f he narrative of Constantine seems to indicate, that he saw , 
the cro^s in the sky before he passed the Alps against Maxen- 
tius. The scene has been fixed by provincial vanity at Treves, 
Sesaji^on, &c. See Tillemont, des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 57S. 

^: The pious Tillemont (Mem. Eccles* torn. vii. p. 1317.) 
rejects with a sigh the useful Actsof Artemius, a veteran and a 
jnartyr, who attesU as an eye-witness the vision of Constantine. 
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versarion, had related to him this extraordinary III* 
cident of his own life, and had attested the truth of 
it by a solemn oath. The prudence and gratitude 
of the learned prelate forbade him to suspect the 
veracity of his victorious master ; but he plainly 
intimates, that, in a feet, of such a nature, h6 
should have refused his ass^it to any meaner au- 
thority. This motive of credibility could not 
survive the power of the Flavian femily ; a^d the 
celestial sign, which the Infidels might afterwards 
deride *, was disregarded by the Christians of the 
age which immediately followed the conversion of 
Constantine t- ' But the Catholic church, both of 
the East and of the West, iias adopted a prodigy, 
which favours or seems to favour, the popular 
worship of the cross. The vision of Constantine 
maintained an honourable place in the legend of 
superstition, till the bold and sagacious spirit of 
criticism presumed to depreciate the triumph, 
and to arraign the truth of the first Christian em- 
peror |. 

, , The 

* Gelasias Cyzic. in Act. ConciL Niceil. 1. 1. c. 4. 

f Tl>c advocates for the vision are unable to produce a sin- 
gle testimony from the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
who, in their voluminous writings, repeatedly celebrate the tri- 
iimph of the church and of Constantine. As these venerable 
taetk had Aot any dislike to a miracle, we may suspect (atidthe 
suspicion is confirmed by the ignorance of Jerom) that they 
were all una{:quainted with the life of Constantine by Eusebius. 
This tract w:a8 recovered by the diligence of those who trans- 
lated or cooitimied his Ecclesiastical History, and who have re- 
presented in various colours the vision of the cross. 

J Godefroy was the first, who, in the year 1645 (Not- ad 
Philostorgium,.!. i. c. 6. p. 16.), expressed any doubt of a mi-^ 
racie whidi had b^en supported with equal zeal by Cai^dii^at 

BaroniuS)^ 
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!The protestant and philosophic readers of the 
present age will incline to believe, that, in the ac- 
count of his own cpnrersion, Constantine attested' The con., 
a wilful falsehood by a solemn and deliberate per- comun. 
j^ry. They may not hesitate to pronoimce, that, be tiSI^ 
in the choice of a religion, his mind was deter- 
^lined only by a sense of interest ; and that (ac- 
cording to th6 compression of a profane poet *) he 
ifsed the altars of the church a^ a convenient foot- 
^ol to the throne of the empire. A conclusion 
^o harsh and so ab^ute is not, however, warrant- 
ed by our knowledge of human nature, of Con* 
* stantine, or of Chrisiianjity* In ^ age of religious 
fervour, the most artfid statesmen are observed to 
feel some part of the enthusiasm which they in- 
spire i and the most orthodox, saints assun^e the 
dangerous privilege of defending the cause of 

• truth 

Baronius, and the Centuriators of Magdeburgh* Since that 
time, many of the Protestant critics have inclined towards doubt " 
and disbelief* The objections are urged, with g^t force, by ' , 
M. Chauffepie (Dictionnaire Critique, torn. iv. p. 6-^1^, and, 
in the year 1774«, a doctor of Sorbonne, the Abbe du Voisin^ 
{>ublished an Apology, which dcfserves the praise of learning 
aind moderation* 

* l.ors Constantin dit ces propres paroles : . 

J'ai renverse Je culte des idoles ; 

Sur les debris de leurs temples fumaog 

Au Dieu du Ciel j'ai prodigue I'encens* 

Mais tous mes soins pour sa grandeur supreme 

N'eurent jamais d'autre objet que moi-m^me } 

Les saints autels n'etoient a mes regards 
. Qu'un marchepic dju trdne des Cesars. 

L'ambition, la fureur, les delices 

Etoient mes Dieux, avoient mes sacrifices. 

L'or des Chretiens, leurs intrigues, lew sang 

Ont cimente ma fortune et mon rang. 
The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleasure; 
but j:annQt be named with decency. 
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^?x ^* truth by the arms of deceit and &lsehop4. Per- 
sonal interest is often the standard of our belief^ 
as well as of our practice ; and the same motives 
of temporal advantage which might influence the 
public conduct and professions of Constantine^ 
would insensibly dispose his mind to embrace a. 
religion so propitious to his fame and fortuiles. 
His vanity was gratified by the flattering assurance, 
that he had been chosen by Heaven to reign ovey 
the earth ; success had justified his divine title ta 
the throne, and that title was.foun4ed on the 
truth of the Christian revelation. As real yirtue 
is sometimes excited by undeserved applause, the 
specious piety of Constantine, if at first it was only 
specipus, might gradually, by the influence of 
praise, of habit, and of example, be matured into 
serious faith and fervent devotion. The bishops 
and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and man- 
ners had not qualified them for the residence of a 
court, were admitted to the imperial table ; they 
accompanied the monarch in his expeditions } 
and the ascendant which one of them, an Egypr^ 
tian or a Spaniard *, acquired over his mind,, was 
imputed by the Pagans to the effect of magic f^ 
Lactantius, who has adorned the precepts of the 

gospel 

* Thw favourite wa? probably the great Osius, bishop of 
Cordova, who preferred the pastoral care of the whoU^ church 
to the government of a particular diocese. His character id mag- 
nificently, though concisely, expressed by Athanasins, (torn. i. 
p. 708.). See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn. vii. p. 524—561. 
Osius was accused, perhaps unjustly, of retiring from court with 
a very ample fortune. 

t See Eusebius (in Vit. Constant, passim), and Zosimi^i, 
J. iu p, 104. 
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gpsp^l with the eloquencp of Cicero * ; and Eu* 
sebius^ who has consecrated the learning and phi- 
losophy of the Greeks to the service of religion t> 
were both received into the friendship and fami?- 
liarity of their sovereign : and those able masters 
pf controversy could patiently watch the soft and 
yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously 
apply the arguments which were the best adapted 
to his character and understanding. Whatever 
advantages might be derived from the acquisition 
of an imperial proselyte, he was distinguished by 
the splendour of his purple, rather than by the 
superiority of wisdom or virtue, from the many 
thousands of his subjects who had embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity. Nor can it be deemed 
incredible, that the mind of an unlettered soldier 
should have yielded to the weight of evidence, 
which, in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or 
subdued the reason of a Grotius, a Pascal, or a 
Locke. In the midst of the incessant labours of 
his great office, this soldier employed, or affected 
to employ, the hours of the night in the diligent 
study of the Scriptures, and the composition of 
theological discourses ; which he afterwards pro- 
nounced in the presence of a numerous and 
applauding audience. In a very long discourse, 

which 

* The Christianity of Lactantius was of a moral* rather than 
of a mysterious cast. " Erat panerudis (says the orthodox Bull) 
** disciplinae Christianae, et in rhetoricu melius quam in thcolo- 
^' gia versatus/' Defensio Fidei Nicense, sect. ii. c. 14. 

-t Fabriciusy with his usual diligence, has collected a list of 
between three and four hundred authors quoted in the Evan- 
gehcal Preparations of Eusebiut. See DibUothec. Crxc. 1. v» 
e. i. torn. vi. f, 37 — 56. 
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iridch is still extant, the royal preac&er e:«pktiati^ 
on the various proofs of religion ; but he (hr^lto 
lirith peculiar complacency on the Sybilline ver^ 
Hie fowth ses •i and the fourth eclogue of Virgil f. Forty 
i^T yearn before the birth of Christ, the Mantuatt 
bard^ as if inspired by tbe celestial muse of Isaiahy^ 
had celebrated with all the pomp of oriental me^ 
taphor, the return of the Virgin, the fall' of the 
serpent, the approaching birth of a godlikie child^ 
the ofispring of the great Jupiter, who should ex^^ 
piate the guilt of human kind, and govern the 
peaceful imiverse with the virtues of his fether ) 
' the rise and appearance of an heavenly race, n 
|»imitive nation throughout the world ^ and the 
gradual restoration of the innocence and felicity cfS 
the golden age. The poet was perhaps unconsci-^ 
ous of the secret sense and object of these su-' 
blime predictions, which have been ^ unworthily 
applied to the infant son of a consul, or a trium- 
vir I : but if a more splendid, and indeed specious^ 
interpretation of the fourth eclogue contributed 
to the conversion of the first Christian emperor^* 

Virgil 

♦ See Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 19^, 20^ He chiefly 
depends on a mysterious acro8tic,'composed in the sixth age after 
the Deluge by the Erythraean Sybils and tvanslated4>y Cicer» 
into Latin. - The initial letters of the thirty ^four Greek verses^ 
form this prophetic^ sentence : Jesus CuaisTy Son of Qcfx>i 
Saviour of the World. 

f In his paraphrase of Virgil, the emperor has frequently as-^ 
vsted and improved the literal sense of the Latin text. See 
Bbndel des Sybilles> 1. i. c. 14, 15> 16^ 

% The different claims of an elder and yoongtr son of Pollio^ 
of Ju)ia« of Drusus, of Marcellus, are foUnd to be incompati'- 
Ue with chronology, history, and the good sense of Virgil- 
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i9K€^$sful mt^sbnams^ of the gospel *• »— \^-k 

The awful mysteries of the Christiaa faith and D^otioo 

and privi* 

worship were concealed from the eyes of stiango^s^ k«M of 
and even of catechumens^ with loi afiected se« 
precy^ which served to excite their wonder aad 
curiosity f. But the severe rules of disoiplinu 
which dbe prudence of the bishops had institateds; 
were relaxed by the same prudence in &vour of aA 
imperial proselyte^ whom it was so important tti 
allure, by every gentle condescension^ into die 
pale of the church ; and Constantine was^ per^ 
mittedt at leasl: by a tacit dispensation, to enjoy 
fMst of the privileges, before he had contracted 
Mntf of the oUigaticms of a Christian* Instead ot 
retiring from the congregation, when the voice 
of the deacon dismissed the profane muldtude, he 
prayed with the faith&il, disputed with the bishops, 
preached on the most sublime and intricate sub-, 
jdcts of theology, celebrated with sacred rites the 
vigil of Easter, and publicly declared himself,, 
not only a partaker, but in some measure, a priest 

and 

♦ See Xiowth de Sacfo Poesi Hebrseorom Pralect. xxi, 
p. 289 — 295. In the examination of the fourth eclogue.^ the 
respectable bishop of London has displayed learnings taste, in* 
gemiity, aad a temperate enthusiasm, which exalts his fancy 
without degrading his judgment. 

f The distinction between the public and the secret parts of 
divine service, the muia catechumenorumf and the musajideliumf 
smd the mysterious veil which piety or policy had cast over tlie 
latter, are very judiciously explained by Thiers, Exposition da 
Saint Sacrement, L i. c. 8—12. p. 59 — ^91. : but as, on this sub- 
ject, the Papists may reasonably be suspected, a Protestant 
reader will depend with more confidence on the learned Bing^ 
ham* Antiqurties, 2. x. c. S. 
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c HA P. and hierophant of the Christian mysto-ies *• Tfat^ 
r ^ ' pride of Constantine might assume, and his seir^ 
vices had de9erved5 some extraordinary distinction: 
' an ill-timed rigour might have blasted the un- 

ripened fruits of his conversion ; and if the door^ 
of the church had be^n strictly closed against a 
prince who had deserted the altars of the gods^ 
the master of the empire would have been left 
destitute of any form of religious worship. In his 
last visit to Rome, he piously ctisclaimed and in^^ 
suited the superstition of his ancestors, by refusing 
to lead the military procession of the equestriaq 
order, and to offer the public vows tp the Jupiter 
of the Capitoline Hill !• Many years before his 
baptism and death, Constantine had proclaimed 
to the worki, that neither his person nor his 
image should ever more be seen within the walls 
of aA idolatrous temple; while he distributed 
through the provinces a variety of medals and 
pictures, which represented the emperor in an 
humble and suppliant posture of Christian devo- 
tion J. 
Delay of his The pride of Constantine, wha refused the pri- 
thT"^ '* vileges of a catechumen, cannot easily be ex- 
£^3r ^^ plained or excused ; but the Melay of his baptism 
may be justified by the maxims and the practice 
of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrament of bap- 
tism 

♦ Sec Euaebius in Vit. Const. 1. iv. c, 15—32. and tbc whote 
tenor of Constantine's Sermon. The faith and devotion of th^ 
emperor has furnished Baronius with a specioiu argument ill 
favour of bis early baptism. 

f Zosimus, L ii. p. 105. 

X £u3ebius in Vit. Constant. L iv. c. 15, ICL 
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tism * was regiibrly administered' by the bishop 
himself^ ix^h his assistant clergy, in the cathedral 
cihurch of the diocese^ during the fifty days be- 
tween the solemn festivals of Easter and Pente** 
cost ; and this holy terth admitted a numerous 
band of infants and adult persons into the bosom 
of the thurch* The discretion of parents often 
suspended the baptism of their children till they 
could understand the obligations which they con- 
tracted ; the severity of ancient bishops exacted 
fix>m the new converts a noviciate o£ two or three 
years ; and the catechumens themselves, froih dif- 
ferent motives of a temporal or a spiritual hature, 
were seldom impatient to assume the character 
of perfect and initiated Christians^ The sacra^ 
ment of baptbm was supposed to contain a full 
and atbsolute expiation of sin ; and the soul was 
instantly restored to its original purity, and emi- 
tted' to the promise of eternal salvation. Among 
the proselytes of Christianity, there were many 
who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary 
rite> which could not be repeated j to throw away 
im inestimable privilege, which could never be 
recovered. By the delay of thar baptism, they 
«:ouId venture freely to indulge their passions in 
Vol. III. T the 

* The theory and practice of antiquity with regard to the 
iiacrament of bapti»m, have been copiously explained by Dom. 
Chardon, Hist, des Sacremena, torn. i. p. 8—40^ ; Dom. Mar- 
terihe, de Ritibus EcclesijbsAntiquis, torn. i. ; and by Bingham^ 
in the tenth and eleventh books of his Christimi Antiquities. 
One circmtMtance may be observed^ in which the modem 
churches have materially departed from the ancient custom. The 
sacrament of baptism (even when it was administered to lofiGmta) 
was immediately followed by confirmation and the holy Com* 
munioii. 
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the enjoyments of this world, while they still re- 
tained in t)ieir own hands the means of a sure and 
easy absolution *. The sublime theory of the 
gospel had made a much fainter impression on the 
heart, than on the understanding of Constantinc 
himself. He pursued the great object of his am^ 
»bition through the dark and bloody paths of war^ 
and policy ; and, after the victory, he abandoned 
himself, without moderation, to the abuse of his 
fortune. Instead of asserting his just superiority 
above the imperfect heroism and pro&ne philo- 
sophy of Trajan and the Antonines, the mature 
age of Constantine forfeited the i* putation which 
he had acquired in his youth. As he gradually 
advanced in the knowledge of truth, he propor- 
tionably declined in the practice of virtue j and the 
same year of his reign in which he convened the 
council of Nice, was polluted by the execution, or 
rather murder, of his eldest son. This date is 
alone sufiicieat to refute the ignorant and mali- 
cious. 

* The fathers, who ccnsui*ed this criminal delay, cduld not 
deny the certain and victorious efficacy even of a deathbed bap- 
tism. The ingenious rhetoric of Chrysostom could find only 
three arguments against these prudent Christians. 1. That we 
should l6ve and pursue virtue for her ovm sake, andsuot merely 
for the reward. 2. That we may be surj^rised by death with-, 
out an opportunity of baptism^ S. That although we shall b6 
placed in heaven, we shall only twinkle like little stars, when ' 
compared to the suns of righteousness who have run their ap- 
pointed course with labour, with success, and with glory. Chry- 
sostom in Epist. ad Hebraeos'Homil. Kiti. apud Chardon, Hii^t. 
des Sacremens, torn. i. p. 49. I believe that this delay of bap. 
tisro, though attended with the most pernicious consequences,^ 
was never condemned by any general or provincial council, or 
by any public act or declaration of the church. The zeal of 
the bishops was easily kindled on much slighter occasions. - 
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cious suggestions of Zosimus *, who affirms, that chap. 
after the death of Crispus, the remorse of his fa- y^ ^ ' ' 
ther accepted from the ministers of Christianity 
the expiation which he had vainly solicited from^ 
the Pagan Pontiffs. At the time of the death of 
Crispus, the emperor could no longer hesitate in 
the choice of a religion ; he could no longer be 
ignorant that the church was possessed of an in- 
fallible remedy, though he chose to defer the ap- 
plication of it, till the approach of death had 
removed the temptation and danger of a relapse* 
The bishops, whom he summoned in his last 
illness to the palace of Nicomedia, were edified 
by the fervour with which he requested and re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism, by the solemn 
protestation that the remainder of his life should 
be worthy of a disciple of Christ, and by his hum- 
ble refusal to wear the imperial purple after he 
had been clothed in the white garment of a Neo- 
phyte* The example and reputation of Constan- 
tine seemed to countenance the delay of bap- 
|ismt» Future tyrants were encouraged. to be* 
tieve, that the innocent blood which they might 
shed in a long reign would instantly be washed 
away in the waters of regeneration ; and the abuse 
of religion dangerously undermined the founda« 
tions of moral virtue. 

T 2 The 

* ZosimUS) L ii. p. 104. For this disitigenuout falsehood he 
has- deserved and expel^need the harshosi treatment fronr all 
the eccleshiltical writers^ except Cardinal Baronius ( A. D. 324, 
No. 15-^88), who had occasion to employ the infidel on a par- 
ticular service against the Arian Eusebius. 

t Eusebius, h iv. c. 61 « 6^,' 63. The bishop of CsBtarea 
supposes the salvation of Constantitae with the irostperFei t ce.i- 
fidence. « 
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The gtatkude of the church has exilled thd 
virtues and excused the fellings of a genefoii^ 
patron, who seated Christianity on the thtone of 
the Roman world $ and the Greeks, who cele* 
brate the festival of the imperial saint, seldom 
fneiition the name of Constantine without adding^ 
the title of equal to the Aftostki *. Such a com- 
parison, if it allude to the character of those di- 
vine missionaries, must be imputed to the extra- 
vagance of ftttplous flattery. But if the parallel 
be confitied to the exteift and number of theif 
^vangefic victories, the success of ConstantJne 
Might perhaps equal that of the Apostles them- 
selves. By the edicts of toleration, he removed 
the tempotal disadvantages which had hitherto 
retarded the progress of Christianity ; and its ac- 
tive and nunterous ministers received , a free per^ 
inissiott, a liberal encouragement, to recommend 
the salutary truths of revelation by every argu- 
ment which could affect the reason or piety of 
mankind. The exact balance of the two religions 
continued but a moment ; and the piercing eye of 
ambition and avarice soon discovered that th^ 
profession of Christianity might contribute to the 
interest of the present, as well as of a future >Mfe t-^ 
The hopes of wealth and honours, the exainple of 
an emperor, his exhortations, his irre^tible smiles^ 

diffused 

. ; . 1 ' • 
* Sec TiUemont, Hist, dcs Empereun, toiti. iv. p. .429. Th« 
Gir^ekB, tli^ Riisaiant, aad, in the darker agea, the Latiaft them» 
selveS) \iVft beea de9ih>tis of facing Confttantin^ in tbe cat» 
logiie of saints. , 

f See liie third and fourth books of his li£e. He was ac- 
<:«6tAined to say, that whether Christ was preached tn pretenQi^ 
•r in truth, he should still rejoice (1. iii. c» 58* ). 
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diffused coix>Nkt;iou among the veaal and obsequv c h a p. 
pu^ crowds which usually fill the ^apartments of 
^ palace* The a^ w^ic^ fignaUzed ^ ^war4 
^eal, by the yplijuitary destrut^on of their teipples, 
vrer^ distinguished by municipal priTil^Q^, ;mi4 
rewarded with popular donauve^ ; and the nev^ 
capital of the East gloried in the lingular adyan^ 
tage, that Constantinople was never profaned by 
the worship (^ idols *. As th^ low^ ranks of apr 
ciety are governed by imitation, the conversion 
of those who possessed ^y eminence of birl^^ of 
power, or of riches, was soon followed by dq^nr 
dent muititudes t* The salvation of the conunoQ 
people was purchased at an easy .rate, if it he true» 
that, in one year, twelve thousand men were bs^p- 
tised at Rome, besides a proportionable number 
of women and' children ; and that a white gar- 
;nent, with twenty pieces of gold, h^d been pro- 

T 3 noised 

P M. de TiUemont (Hist, des Eippereui:?, torn. iy. p. 374. 
i616.) has defendedy with strength and spirit, the virgin purity 
of Constantinople against some malevolent insinuations of the 
Fagaa Zosimus^ 

f The auXhiOir of the Hi^toire Po!iti<jue et Philbsophique des 
deux Indes j[tonv i. p. 9. ) condemns a law of Constantine, which . 
gave freedom tp all the slaves who should embrace Chnstianityi^ 
The pmperor did indeed publish a law^ M^hich res^iiauied the 
Jews from circumcising, perhaps from {Leeping^ any Christian 
slaves (tee Euse.b. in Vit/ Constant, t iv. c. 27. and Cod. 
Tbeod. 1. xvi. tit.. if* with Godefrpy's Commentary^ torn. yj. 
p. 247>)* But .this imperfect exception related onjy to the 
Jews ; and the great body of slaves, who werp the property of 
thristian or Pagan masters, could not iinproye their temporal 
condition by changing their religipn. I aJ9i ignorant by what 
^ides the Abbe llaynal was deceived } as the totjjl absc;Dce of 
qikotatioDS is the unpardonable blemish of his etttertainin|r his- 
tory. 
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CHAP, mised by the emperor to every convert **. Th^ 
powerful infhience of Constantine'was not cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow limits of his life, orof 
his dominions. The education which He be- 
stowed on his sons and nephews, secured to '-the 
empire a race of princes, whosfe faith was still 
more lively and sincere, as they imbibed, in their 
earliest infancy, the spirit, or at least the doctrine, 
of Christianity. War and commerce had sprea^ 
the knowledge of the gospel beyond the confines 
of the Roman provinces ; and the Barbarians, 
who had disdained an humble and prescribed sect^^ 
soon learned to esteem a religion which hid been 
80 lately embraced by the greatest monarch, and 
the most civilized nation of the globe f. The 
Goths and Germans, who enlisted under the stan- 
dard of Rome, revered the cross which glittered 
at the head of the legions, and their fierce coun- 
trymen received at the same time the lessons of 
faith and of humanity. The kings of Iberia and 
Armenia worshipped the God of their protector ; 

and 

♦ See Acta Sji Silvestri, and Hist. Ecclcs. Niccphor Callist. 
1. vii. c. 34. ap. Baronium Annal. Eccles. A. D. 324?. No. 67. 
74. Such evidence is contemptible enough j but these circum- 
stances are in themselves so probable, that the learned Dr 
Howell (History of the World, vol. iii, p. 14.) has not scru- 
pled to adopt them. 

f The conversion of the Barbarians under the reign of Con- 
ttahtine is celebrated by the ecclesiastical historians (See So- 
zomen, 1. ii. c. 6. and Theodoret, 1. i. c. 2S, 24.). But Rufi- 
nus, the Latin translator of Eusebius, deserves to be considerqi 
as an original authority. His information was cuHousty coU 
lected from one of the companions of the Apostle of -/Ethiopia, 
and from Bacurius, an Iberian prince, who was count of the 
Hbmestics. Father Mamachi has given an ^mple (Compilation 
on the progress of Christianityi in the first and second volume* 
pf hi3 great but imperfect work. 
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aad their sidb^e^ts^ who have invariably preserved 
tha name of Christians, soon formed a sacred and 
perpetjial coomection with their Roman brethren. 
The Christians of Persia were suspected^ in time 
off war, of preferring their religion to their coun-* 
try ; but as long as peace subsisted between the 
two empires, the persecuting spirit of the Magi 
was effectually restrained by the interposition of 
Coiistantine *. The r?5ys of the gospel illumina- 
ted the coast of India. The colonies of Jews, who 
had penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia!, op- 
posed; the. progress of Christianity ; but jhe la- 
hours of the missionaries was in some measure 
fecilitated by a previous knowledge of the Mosaic 
revelation ; and Abyssinia still reveres the tnemory 
of Frumentius, who, in the time of Coi^tantine, 
devoted his life to the conversion of those seques- 
tered regions. Under the reign of his son Con- 
stantino, Theophilus J, who was himself of Indian 
extraction, was invested with the double character 
of ambassador and bishop. He embarked on the 
T4 . Red 

♦ See in Eusebius (in Vit. .Constants 1, iv. c. 9.) the pre&- 
sing and pathetic epistle of Coiistantine in favour oi his Chrif- 
tian brethren of Persia. ^ 

f See Basnage, Hist, des Juifa, torn. vii. p. 1 82. torn, viii, 
p. S33. tom. ix. p. 810r The curious diligence of this writer 
pursues the Jewish exiles to the extremities of the globe. 

J Theophilus had been given in his infancy as a hostage by, 
his countrymen of the isle of Diva, and watf educated by the 
Romans in learning and piety. The Maldives, of which Male* 
■ev Dhat may be the capital, are a chister of 1900 or 2000 
minute islands in the Indian ocean. The ancients were imper- 
fectly acquainted with the Maldives ; but they are described 
in the two Mahometan travellers of the ninth century, publish- 
ed by Renaudot, Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 30, 31. D'Herbelot, 
Dibliotheque Orientale, p. 704. Hist. Genende dea Voyages, 
tom. viii. 
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Red Sea with two hundred horses of the purest 
breed of Cappadocia, which were sent by the em«^ 
peror to the prince of the Sabeeans, or Homerites* 
Theophilus was intrusted with many other use&il 
or curiQus presents, which might raise the z^daoBim^ 
tion and conciliate the friendshq^ of the Barba- 
rians ; and he successfully employed several yeara 
in a pastoral visit to the churches of the torrid 
Bone*. 

The irresistible power of the Roman emperors 
was diq>layed in the important and dangerous 
change of the national religion. The terrors of a 
military force silenced the £unt and unsupported 
murmurs o( the Pagans, and there was reason to 
expect, that the cfaieerful ^utmussion of the Chvisr 
tian clergy, as well as people, would be the result 
ctf conscience and gratitude* It was long since . 
establiifeed, as a ftmdamental maxim of the Ro- 
man constitution, that every rank of citizens were 
a)ike subject to the laws, and that the care of re^ 
iigion ,was the right as well as duty of the civaj 
magistrate. Constantine and his successors could t 
not easily persuade themselves that they had for^* 
feited, by their conversion, any branch of the 
imperial prerogatives, or that they were incapable 
of giving laws to a religion which "they had pro- 
tected and embraced. The emperors still conti*. 
nued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over the- 
ecclesiastical Order ; and the sixteenth book of the 

Theodosian 



♦ Philostorgtus, 1. iii. c. 4, 5, 6, with Godefroy's learned 
observatiof)$. The histoiical narrative is soon lost in an in- 
quiry concerning the seat of pai*acSse, strange monsters, 5cc. 
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Xlieodosbn code rqwesems, under a variety df chaf. 
ikies, the authority whidh they< asmmed in the i,,.,^,,,' # 
government of the Catholic church. 

9ut the disdbcdbn of the spiritual and temporal Dittmcfion 
^orawrs *, "which had never been imposed on the tuai ^S"*^ 
firesB spirit of Greece and Rome, was introduced ^^ 
aad confirmed by die legal establishment of Christ 
dttosty* The office of supx^me pontiff, wlikh^ 
from the time of Numa to that of Augustus, had 
always been exercised by one of the most enment 
of tte senators, was at length united to the impe* 
rial dignity. The first magistrid:e of the «tate, as 
often as he was prompted by superstition or pc4i* ' 

cyy performed with his owii hands the sacerdotal 
IvactiOQist ; nor was there any ord«- of priests, 
eidio* at Rome or in the provinces, who claimed 
a more sacred character among men, or a mc^re 
intimate communication with the Gods* But m 
the Christian church, which intrusts the service of 
the akar to a perpetual succession of consecrated 
mimslers, the monarch; whose spiritual rank is 
less honourable than that of the meanest deacon, 
was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and 
ponfounded with th^ rest of the faithful multitude^. 

The 

* See the epistle of Osiust ap. Athanasiiun, mA. u p. 846. 
The public remonstrance which Osius was forced to address t« 
ibe tony contained the' same principles of ecclesmstical and civE 
l^ovemment which he had secretly instilled into the mind of the 
£ither. 

f M« de k Bastie TMemoireade I'Academie des Inscriptions^ 
*oni. XV, p. 38—61.) has Evidently proved, that Augustus and 
hn successors exercised in person all the sacked functions of 
pontifex maximus, or high-priest of the Roman empire* 

X Something of a contrary practice had insensibly prevailed 
in the church of Constantinople j but the rigid Ambrose com- 
l' . • maaded 
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CHAP. The emperor might be saluted as the £a^er o£^ 
- ^^ '._- people, but he owed a filial duty and rerereuce to 
the fathers of the church ; and the same mark« d 
respect, which Constantine had paid to the per-* 
sons of saints and confessors, were soon exaoted 
by the piide of the episcopal order *. A secret 
conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical juim- 
4^ctions, embarrassed the operations of the Roman 
government; and a' pious emperor was aWmed 
by the guilt and danger of touching with a pro^ 
£aie hand the ark of the covenants The sepam^ 
tion of men into the two orders of the oleigy ami 
of the laity^ was, indeed, £uniUar tp many nations 
of antifinty ; and the priests of India, of Per^ia^ 
of Assyria, of Judea, of Ethiopia, of Egypt, and 
of Gaul, derived fr(»n a celestial origin the tempo- 
ral power and possessions which they. had aisquii** 
red. These venerable institutions had gradually 
as^milated themselves to the manners and govtemi- 
tnent of their respective countries t } but the pp<* 
♦ position 

fiianded Theodosius to retire below tlie rails, and taught fiim 
to know the difference between a king and a priest. See Tbc<^. 
donet, Ly>.e» 18. 

* At the table of the emperor Maximus, Martin, bishop of 
Tours, received the cup from an attendant, and gave it to the 
presbytorhis companion, before he ellowed the emperor to 
drink ; the empress waited on Martin at table. Sulpicius Se- 
H'erus, in Vit. Sti Martin, c. 23. and Dialogue ii. 7. Yetitmafy 
be doubted, whether these extraordinary compliments were paid 
to the btriiop or the saint. The honowrs usually granted to the 
former character maybe seen in Bingham's Antiquities, L ti. c. 9l 
and Vales, ad Theodorct, 1. iv. c. 6. Bee the haughty cere* 
monial which Leontius, bishop of Tripoli^ imposed on theemk 
press* Tillemont, Hist, des Empereiu^tom^iv; p. 75*. P«^ 
tres Apostol. torn. ii. p. 179. 

f Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, informs us, that . 
the kings of Egypt, who weVe not already priests, were iaitiat(}4»< 
ifter their election, into the sacerdotal order. 
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f»6kion 6* coiifemjtt' of the civil' power siMrved to 
ctment tht discipline of • the ^ prknitive cbuixh* 
The Chiistirtfejh&d^ been obliged to elect their 
owtk magiemctes^ td iiaise and dktribute a pec4iliar 
tev&nvie^ aisd to regnhte the imemal poficy of 
cheir republic i^f a trode of laws, which w«re rati- 
fied by this ton^nt of tb^ people, and the prac- 
fidet of 1 three- hundred years. - When Gonstantine 
embraced the faith of the Christians, he seemed 
wcoiitract a perpetual alHance with a distinct and 
fiidepeiident $oci)9ty ; and the privileges granted 
or coiilh*med by that emperor, or by his succes- 
fiors^ were accepted, not as the preesoious favdurs 
of the ctfort, but as the just and u]]alieiud>le rights 
of the ecclesiastic^ order. 

The Catholic church was administered by the suteof the 
apintual and legal jurisdiction of eighteen himdred der the 
bishops • ; of whom one thousand wer« seated in ^|«o». 
the Oreek, and eight hundred in the Latin pro- 
vinces- of the empire. The ext^it and boundaries 
of their respective dioceses, had been variously and 
accidentally decided by the zeal and success of the 
first missionaries, by the wishes of the people, and 
by the propagation of the gospel. Episcopal 
churches were closely planted alpng the banks of 
the Nile, on the sea-coast of Africa^ in the pro- 
consular, ' 

' * The numbers are not ascertained by any ancient writer, ox 
original catalogue ; for the partial lists of the eastern churches 
are comj^ratii^ely modem. The patient diligence of Chaiies a 
S^ Paoloy of Luke Holstenius, and of Bingham, has laboriously 
iifvestigMed all the episcopal sees of the Catholic church, which 
was almost commensurate with the Roman empire. The ninth 
book of the Christian Antiquities is a very accurate map of ec- 
clesiastical geography. ^ . ' 
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eonaultr Asi$^ and liirough the winbem proviora^ 
of iMty. The bid)^>s of Q^vi w4 SpwHt <^ 
Thtitce md Poatw, reigii^ oy^r.aft m^^ terri- 
tory, ftnd delegated their rural sji^:agaii8 n» em*- 
cute the ^ubordinitte duties of the^pasUiral office-** 
A Chrisdain dioceae might be $prt^ over a fm^ 
vjoce, or reduced to a village ; but aU die bishopt 
posseased an equal and iudelible character ; tbgj 
aU derived the aaine powers and privileges ^om 
the apoBtfei, from the people^ and from the jiav^ 
While the €ivU and military pro£b»ona weix w^ 
parated by the pc^cy of OMjataniibe,. a xiev and 
perpetual order of ecdesiastical nfinht^rv, alwayf 
De^Mctabie, fiometimes dangerouSt ^aa eatabUi^ed 
in the church and state. The importaixt i^eviev 
of their station and attribule^ may be dUti^uted 
under the foUowiog head^ : I. Popu^ election^ 
il. Ordiaatioa of the clergy. UI. Pne|jierty^ 
IV» Civil jurisdiction. V* S^iriiUial oonsurefiu 
VI* Exercise of public oratory. VH, Privilege 
of Iqgistetive siseembiies. 
I. Eieetioa I. The 6\eedoi0 K^ eleobions suh^sted h3t% after 
"^^^ the legal establishraeat of Christi|uiily t; and the 

S9iib]ecti 

* Ob ifie subject t>f tfie vkvA biriiop«» or €korefS$eofUy-mh6 
votad ia teyacxlBy and conierred ihe nunor onlers^^^ ThomaMO^ 
Discipline de TEglisef torn. i. p. 447» &c. and Chardon, Hist, 
tks Sacremens, torn. t. p. 595^ &c. -They do txX appear till 
the fourth century ; and this equivocal character^ which had ex- 
•dted liie jealousy of the prelates^ was abobsbed bie£oM &e end 
of the tenth, both ia the East and cbe West» 

f Tbomassin -{Discipline de i'l^j^sey torn. ii.Lii. ]C>«^» 
p. G73— 72 1 • } has copdoualy treated of the elecitioo oC bithopB 
during the five first ceotunea, both io the East ond in the West ; 
but he f&ews a very pattial bias ia fafvour iqf the episcopal ari- 
stocracy. BiQghaKi (J.:iv«c. 2.) is moderate; and Chardop 
(Hist, des Sacremens, torn. v. p. 108~12S*)i8 very cWar and 
i'oncise. 
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^j^cts of Rome eajoyfed in the chutch the^fri* chap- ^ 
ttkj^e whSch they hsKi lost ki the repablic^ of 
choosing the liiagistrates whom they were bovffld 
to obey* As soon a$ a bishop had closed hiaeyes, 
the metropoUtati issued a comnu^^on to one of 
hk miffiragans to admitdster the vacant see, and 
prepare, within a limited time, the future eleo 
tfon* The right of voting was vested in the infe- 
rior clergy, who were beet iquaMed to judge of 
the merit of the candidates ; ih the senators or 
nobles of the cityy all those who were distinguish- 
ed by their rank or property ; and fiiidlly in the 
whole body of the people, who, on the appointed 
day, flocked in multitudes from the most remote 
parts of the dioCese *, and sometimes silenced, by 
their tumultuous acclamations, the voice of reason 
and the laws of discipline. These acclamations 
might accidentally fix on the head of the most 
deserving competitor ; of some ancient presbyter, 
some holy monk, or some layman, oon^icuous 
for his zeal and piety. But the episcopal chair 
was solicited, especially in the great and opulent 
cities of the emjMre, as a temporal, rather than 
^ a spiritual dignity. The interested views, the 
selfish TOid angry pas^ns, the arts of perfidy and 
dissimulation, the secret Corruption, the Open and 
even bloody violence which had formerly dis- 
graced the freedom of election in the common- 
wealths 

* Incfedibilis iftultitudo, non solum ex eo oppido (Tours), 
4ed etiam elt vicinis urbibus ad suffragia ferenda convenerat. Sec. 
Sulpicius Sevenis, in Vit. Martin, c. 7. The council of Lao- 
dicea (canon xiii.) prohibits mobs and tuinplts ; and Justinian 
coqfines the right of election to the nobilitj. Novell, cxxiii. 1. 
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wealths of Greece and Rome, too often mfiuenaMf 
the choice of the successors of the apostles. While 
one of the candidates boasted the honours of his 
fknily, a second allured his judges by the delica-f 
cies of a plentiful table, and a third, more guilty 
than his rivals, oflFered to share the plunder of 
the church among the accomplices bf his sacri-' 
legious hopes *. The civil as well is ecclesiastical* 
laws attempted to exclude the populace from this 
solemn and important transaction « The canons 
of ancient discipline, by requiring several episco- 
pal qualifications of age, station, &c. restrained in 
some measure the indiscriminate Caprice of the 
electors. The authority of the provincial bishops, 
who were assembled in the vacant church to con- 
secrate the choice of the people, was interpos^ to 
moderate their passions, and to correct their mis- 
takes. The bishops could refuse to ordain an 
unworthy candidate, and the rage of contending 
factions sometimes accepted their impartial medio 
ation. The submission, or the resistance, of the 
clergy and people, on various occasions, afforded 
different precedents, which wefe insensibly con- 
verted into positive laws, and provinckl customsf: 
but it was every where admitted, as a fundamental 
maxim of religious policy, that no bishop could 
be imposed on an* orthodox church, without the , 
consent of its members. The empeirors, as the 

guardians 

* Tlie epistles of Sidonius Apollinaris (iv. 25. w. 5. 9.) ex- 
hibit some of the scandals of the Gallican church ; and Gaul 
was less polished and less corrupt than the East, 

f A compromise was sometimes introduced by law or by cojk- 
sent : either the bishops or the people chose on« of the thi^e 
candidates who had been named by the other party. 
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guardians of the public peace, and 2|s the first ohap, 
citizens of Rome, and Constantinople, might ef« u„. ^',» 
fectually de<;la:fe their wishes in- tha choi^re of a 
primate : but those absolute monarchs respeplecl 
the freedom of ecclesiastical elections ^ and while 
they distributed and resumed the honours of the 
state and army, they allowed eighteen hundred 
perpetual • magistrates to receive their important 
ofHoes from the free suffrages of the people *. 
It was agreeable. to the dictates of justice, that 
these magistrates should not desert an honour2d)Ie 
station from which they could not be removed ; 
but the wisdom of councils endeavoured, without 
much success, to enforce the residence, jind to 
prevent the translation of bishops. The discipline 
of the West was indeed less relaxed than that of 
the East ; but the same passions which made those- 
regulations necessary, rendered them ineflfectuah 
The reproaches which angry prelates have sp ve- 
hemently urged against each other, serve only to 
expose their common guilt, and their mutual in- 
discretion, 

IL The bishops alone possessed the faculty of ii. ordina-, 
sfiiritual generation; and this extraordinary pri- cier^,^* ' 
vilege might compensate, in some degree, for the 
painful celibacy t which was imposed as a virtpe, 

as 

* All the examples quoted by Thomassin (Discipline de 1*E- 
glise» torn. ii. 1. ii. c, 6. p. 704~714. ) appear to be extraordi- 
nary acts of power, and even of oppression. The confirmatton 
of the bishop of Alexandria is nientioned by Philostorgius asL% «^ 
more regular proceeding j(Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. 11.). 

+ The celibacy of the clergy during the first five or ^x cen- 
turiesris a subject of discipline, and indeed of controversy, which 
has been yery diligently examined. See ia particular Thomassin, 

Discipline 
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as a duty, and at length as a positive oUigatiea^ 
The religions of antiquity, which establifhed a 
separate (»rder of {»iests, dedidated a holy race, a 
tribe, or family^ to the perpetual scvuice of the 
Gods *• Such institutions were foMiided for pos^ 
session^ rather than conquest* The children of 
the priests enjoyed, with prond and indol^it seco- 
rity, their sacred inheritance ; and the fnvy spirifi 
of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, the plea^ 
sures, and the endearments of domestic life^ But 
the Christian sanctuary was open to ev^ amlH^ 
tious candidate, who aspired to its heavenly pro^ 
mises, or temporal possessions^ The ol&ce of 
priests, like that of soldiers or magistrates, was 
strenuously exercised by those men, whose tenq^er 
and abilities had prompted them to embrace the 
ecclesiastical profession^ or who had been selected 
by a discerning bishop, as the best qualified ta 
promote the glory and interest of the church. 
The bishops t (till the abuse was . restriained by 

the 

Discipline dc I'Eglise, torn. i. I. ii. c. Ix, Ixi. p. 886 — 902# 9nd 
Bingham's Antiquities, 1. iv. c. 5. By each of these learned 
but partial critics, one half of the truth is produced, and the 
other is concealed. 

* Diodofus Siculus attests and approves the hereditary suc- 
cession of the priesthood among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, 
and the Indian* (I. i. p. 84. 1. ii. p. 142. 15S, edit. Wesseling), 
The magi ane described by Ammianus as a very numerous fa- 
mily : *• Per ssecula multa ad praesens una eademque prosapia' 
** roultitudo creata, Deorum cultibus dedicata (xwii. 6. ).'^ 
Ausonius celebrates tht Siir/tje Druidarum{Y)^ Professorib. Bur- 
digal. iv.) ; but we may infer from the remark of Csesar (vi. 
IS. ), that, in the Celtic hierarchy, some room was left for choice 
and emulation. 

\ The subject of the vocatiout ordination, obedience, &c. of 
the clergy, is laboriously discussed by Thdmassin (Discipline 
de I'Egliae, tom.ii, p. 1 — 83,) and Bingham (in the 4th boofe 
of his Antiquities, more especially the 4Ui, 6th, and 7th chap^ 

ters). 
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tile j^udence of th^ laws) might constrain the 
reluctant, and protect the distressed ; and the in»- 
|>offltion of hands for ever bestowed ^me of tht 
HKJSt valuable privileges of civil society. The 
trhole body of the Catholic clergy, more nume- 
rous perhaps than the legions, was exempted by 
the emperors from all service, private or public, 
all municipal offices, and all personal taxes and 
contributions which pressed on their fellow-citizens 
with intolerable weight j and the duties of their 
holy profession were accepted as a full discharge 
of their obligations to the republic *. Each 
bishop acquired an absolute and indefeasible right 
to the perpetual obedience of the clerk whom he 
ordained t the clergy of each episcopal church, 
with its dependent parishes, formed a regular and 
permanent society ; and the cathedrals of Con- ^ 
istantinopfe t tod Carthage J maintained their pe- 
VoL, in. U cufiar 

ters). WHen the brother of 8t Jerotn was ordmaed in CjpmSf 
the deacoBfl forcihly stopped his mouth, lest he should make a 
ialemn protestation, which might invalidate the holy rites. 

* The charter of immunities,- which the clergy pbtained from 
the Christian emperors, is contained in the 1 6th book of the 
Theodosian code ; and is illustrated with tolerable candour by 
the learned Godefit>y, whose mind Was balanced by the oppo- 
site prejudices of a civilian and a protectant. 

•j- Justinian, Novell. ciiJ. Sixty presbyters, or priests, one 
hundred deacons, forty deaconesses, ninety sub-dicacons, one 
hundred and ten readers, twenty "five chanters, and one hundred 
'door-keepers ; in all, five hundired and twenty^five. This mo« 
derate number was fixed by the emperor, to relieve the distress 
of the church, which had been involved in debt and usury by « 
the expence of a much higher establishment. 

i Univei-sus ckrus ecdesise Carthaginiensis . • . fere qmngenti 
vel amplius ; inter quos quamplmmi erant Icctores infantuli. 
Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal, v. 9. p. 78. edit. Ruinart« 

This 
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CHAP, cttliar establishment oi five hundred ecclesiastical^ 
■_ ^ ' ' ministers. Their ranks * aoid numbers were .iiv« 
sensibly multiplied by the superstition of the times, 
which introduced into the church the splendid 
ceremonies of a Jewish or Pagan temple ; and a 
lon^ train of priests, deacons, sub-beacons, aco- 
lythes, exorcists, readers, singers, and door-keep- 
ers, contributed, in their respective stations, to 
swell the pomp and harmony of religious worship. 
The clerical name and privilege, were extended to 
many pious fraternities, who devoutly suj^rted 
the ecclesiastical throne t. Six hundred fiarabolanij 
or adventurers, visited the sick at Alexandria ; 
eleven hundred cofiiata^ or gravediggers, buriqd 
the dead at Constantinople ; and the swarms of 
' monks, who arose from the Nile, overspread and 
^ darkened the face of the Christian world. 

III. Pro- iii^ The edict of Milan secured the, revenue as 

A. D. SIS. well as the peace of the church \. The Christians^ 
not only recovered the lands and houses of which 
they had been stripped by the persecuting laws of 

Diocleti^n^ 

^hia remnant of a more prosperous state subsisted under the 
oppression of the Vandals. 

* The number of se^en orders has been fixed in the Latin 
church, exclusive of th^ episcopal character. But the four in- 
ferior ranks, the minor orders, are now reduced to empty and 
useless titles. 

f See Cod. Theodos. I. xvi. tit. 2. \^g. 42, 43. Qodefroy'is 
Commentary, and the Ecclesiastical History of AlexandHa^ 
shew the danger of these pious institutions, which often dis- 
turbed the peace of that turbulent capital. 

X The edict of Milan (de M. P. c. 48.) acknowledges, hy. re- 
citing that there existed a species of landed property, ad jus 
corporis eorum, id est, ecclesiaruni non hominum siriguloVum* 
pertinentia. Such a solemn declaration of the supreme piagis- 
trate must have been received in all the tribunals as a maxinft 
of civil law. ' - , 
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I)iocletian, but they acquired a perfect title to all chap, 
the possessions which they had hitherto enjoyed 
by the connivance of the magistrate* . As soon as 
Christianity became the religion of the emperor 
and the empire, the national clergy might claim 
a decent and honourable maintenance: and the 
payment of an annual tax might have delivered 
the people from the more oppressive tribute, which 
superstition imposes on her votaries. But as the 
wants and efxpences of the church increased with 
her prosperity, the ecclesiastical order was still 
supported and enriched by the voluntary oblations 
of the faithfuK Eight years after the edict of 
Milan, Constantine granted to all his subjects A.D.d^i«a 
the free and universal permission of bequ&tthing 
their fortunes to the holy Catholic church * ; and 
their devout liberality, which during their lives 
Was checked by luxury or 'avarice, flowed with 
a profuse stream at the hoiir of their death. The 
wealthy Christians were encouraged by the ex- 
ample of their sovereign. An absolute monarch, 
who is rich without patrimony, may be chari- 
table without merit ; and Constantine too easily 
believed that he should purchase the favour of 
heaveii, if he maintained the idle at the expence 
of the industrious, and distributed among the 
saints the wealth of the republic. The same 
messenger who carried over to Africa the head 

U2 of 

* ilabeat unusquisque licentiam sanctisBimo CathoIicdB (ec- 
iiesim) vencrabilique coocilio, decedens bonorum quod optavit 
relioquere. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 4. This law waa 
published at Jft.ome, A. D. 321. at a time when Constantino 
might foresee the probability of a rupture with the emperor of 
the East* 
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of MaaceAtiiiS) might be intrusted with an episite 
to CaeciliaiH bishop of Carthage. The emperor 
acquaints him, that the treasurers of the pro* 
irince ave directed to pay into his hands, the sum* 
of three thousand follesr or eighteen thousand^ 
pounds sterling, ^d to obey his &rther requisi- 
tions for the relief of the churches of Africa,. 
Numidia, and Mauritania*. The liberality of 
Constanime increased in a just proportion to his 
futhy anKl tO' his vices. He assigned in each aXf 
a- regular allowance of com, to supply the fund 
of. ecclesiastical charity ; and the persons of bot-b 
sexes wha embraced the monastic life, became 
the peculiar favourites of tlieir sovereign. The 
Christian temples- of Antioch, Alexandria^ Jem- 
salaix, Constantinople, &c. displayed the osten- 
tatious^ piety of a prince, ambitious in a declining 
age ta equal the perfect labours of antiquity t* 
The form of these religious edifices ivas simple 
and oblong ; though they might sometimes swell* 
intathe ^ape of a dome, and sometimes branch 
into the figure of a cro8s» The timbers were 
framed^ for the most part of cedars of Libanus ; 
the roof was cover,ed with tiles, perhaps of gilt 

brass; 

♦ Eusebius, Hist. Ecclcs. 1. x. 6. in Vit, Constant. Li v. c. 28. 
He repeatedly expatiates on the liberality of the Christian hero, 
which the bishop himself haul an opportunity o£ knowing, and 
even of tasting. 

f Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. x« c. % 3, 4. The bisliop of 
Caesarea, who studied and gratified the taste of his master, pro- 
nouilced in public an elaborate description of the church of 
Jennalem (in Vit. Const. 1. iv. c. 46. ). It no longer exists, 
but he has inserted iii the life of Constantine (I. iii. c. ^.)^ a 
shoit account of the architecture and ornaments* He hkewise 
mentions the church of the holy Apostles at Constantinople- 
(1* iv. c. 59. )• 
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brass ; and the walk, the corlumns, the pavement, 
were incrusted with variegated marbles* The 
niost precious ornaments of ^Id and ^ver^ of 
silk and gems, were profusely dedicated to the 
service of the altar ; and this specious magmfi<- 
cence was supported on tl^e solid and peipetual 
basis of landed property. In the ^ce of two 
centuries, from d&e reign of Gonstamhie to that 
q£ Justinian, the eighteen hundred churches of 
the empire were enriched by the frequent and 
unalienable gift^ of the prince and peofde. An 
annuaQ income of six hundred pounds steritng 
may be reasonsMy assigned to the bishops, who 
were placed at an equal distance between riches 
and poverty *, but the standard of dieir wealth 
insen^bly rose with the dignhy and opulence of 
the cities which they governed. An authentic 
but imperfecta rent-roll specifies some houses, 
shops, gardens, and farms, which belonged to 
the three Basilica, of Rome^ St Peter, St Paul, 
and St John Lateran, in the provinces of Italy, 
Africa, and . the East. They produce, besides a 
reserved rent of oil, linen, paper, aroniadcs, &c, 
a clear annual revenue of twenty-two thousand 
pieces of gold, or twelve thousand pouads ster- 

U3 ling. 

* See Justinian. Novell, cxxiii. 3. The revenue- of the pa- 
triarchs, and the most wealthy bishops, is not expi«ssed ; the 
liighest annual valuation of a bishopric is stated iat thirty^ and 
the lowest at twOf pounds of gold ; the me^um •might be takes 
at sixteen^ but these valuations are much below the real irahie, 

t See Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 324. No. 58. 65. 
70, 71.). Every record which comes from tiie Vatican it 
justly suspected ; yet these rent-rolls have an ancient and au- 
thentic colour ; and it is at least evident, that, if forged, they 
ivere forged in a period when farmsy not iin^dams^ were, the 
ebjects of papal avarice. 
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ling. In the age of Constantine and Jusdniaii^ 
the bishops no longer possessed, perhaps they no 
longer deserved, the unsuspecting confidence of 
their clergy and people. The ecclesiastical re- 
venues of each diocese were divided into four 
parts ; for the respective uses, of the bishop him- 
self, of his inferior clergy, of the poor, and of the 
public worship ; and the abuse of this sacred trust 
was strictly and repeatedly checked *• The pa- 
trimony of the church was still subject to all the 
public impositions of the state t- The clergy of 
Rome, Alexandria, Thessalonica, &c, might so* 
licit and obtain some partial exemptions; tiut 
the premature attempt of the great council of Ri- 
mini, which aspired to universal freedom, was 
successfully resisted by the son of Constantine J. 

IV. The 

* 3^ Thomaasray Discipline de I'Eglise, torn. iii. 1. li. c. 13, 
J 4, 15. p. 689—706. The legal division of the ecclesiastical 
revenue does not appear to have been established in the time of 
Ambroee and Ghrysostom. Siinplicius and Gelaaiu8« who were 
bishops of Rome in the latter part of the fifth century, men- 
tion it in their pastoral letters as a general law, which was al^ 
xeady oonfiroied by (he custpm of Italy* 

f Ambrose, the most §trenuous asserter of ecclesiastical pri- 
vileges, submits without a murmur to the payment of the land- 
tax. ** Si tributum petit Imperator, non negamus ; -agri ec- 
** desiae solvunt tributum ; solvimus qux sunt Csesarts Cxsari, 
** et quae sunt Dei Deo : tributum Caesaris est ; non negatun" 
Baronius labours to interpret this tiibute as ah act of charity 
rather than of duty (Annal. Eccles, A. D. 887.) ; but ihe 
words, if not the intentions, of Ambrose, are more' candidly 
explained by Thomassin, Discipline dc PEglise, torn. iii. 1. i. 
c. 84. p. 268. , . . . 

j:.In Ariniinense synodo super ecclesiarum et clericorum 
privilegiis tractatu habito, usque eo dispositio proVressa est^ ut * 
juga quae videreiitur ad ecclesiam pertinere, a pubhca functione 
ce58?trent inquietudine desistente : quod nostra videtur dudum 

sanctjp 
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IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tri- chap. 
4:)uml on the ruins of the civil and common law. 



■V 



have modestly accepted as the gijft of Constan- f^-.J^?^^ 
tine*, the independent jurisdiction, which was tion. 
the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own 
industry. But the liberality of the Christiscn em- 
perors had actually endowed them with some le- 
jgal prerogatives, which secured and dignified the 
sacerdotal character!. 1. Under a despotic .go- 
vernment, the bishops alone enjoyed ^m1 asserted 
the inestimable privilege of being tried only by 
their fieers ; and even in a capital accusation, a 
synod of their brethren were the sole judges of 
their guilt pr innocence. Such a tribunal, unless 
U4 it 

saxictio repulsisse,. Cod. Theod. 1. xyi. tit. ii. leg. 15. Had the 
synod of Rimini carried this point, such practical merit might 
have atoned for some speculative heresies. . 

* From Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. it. c. 27* and Sozo? 
men (L j. c. 9^) we are assured tfiiat the episcopal jurisdictioa . 
was extended and confirmed by Constantine ; but the forgery 
of a famous edict, which was never fiiirly inserted in the Theo* 
dosian Code (see at the end, torn. vi. p. 303.), is demonstrated 
by Godefroy in the moet satisfactory manner. It is strange 
that M. de Montesquieu, who was a lawyei* as well as a phi^ 
4osopher, should allege this edic^ of Constantine (Esprit de^ 
Loix, L xxix. c. 16.) without intimating any suspicion. 

f The subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has been involved 
la ^ mist of passion, of prejudice, ^d of interest. Two of the 
fairest books which h^v^ fallen into my hands, aiie the Institutes 
of Canon Law, by the Abbe de Fleury, and the Civil History 
pf Naples, by Giannone. Their moderation was the effect of • 
situation as well as of temper. Fleury was a French ecclesiasr 
tic, who respected the authority of the parliaments ; Giannone 
was an Italian lawyer, who dreaded the power of the church. 
And here let me observe, that as the general propositions which 
I advance are the result of many particular and imperfect facts, 
I must either refer the reade|r to those modern authors who have 
expressly treated the subject, or swell these notes to a disagree^ 
able and disproportioned size. - 
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U vfw joflaflied by personal resentm^t or reli* 
gious ^isccard, anight be favourabie^ or even par* 
tial, to the sacerdotal order: but Constantiae 
was satisfied *, that secret impuaity would be 
leas iperoftcious than public scandaji : and the ^i* 
cene council was edified by his public declara- 
tion, that if he surprised a bishop in the act of 
adultery^ he ^ould cast his impeml mantle orer 
the episcopal sinner, a. The domestic jurisdic- 
tion of die bishops was at once a privilege and 
a restraint of the ecclesiastical order, whose civil ' 
causes were decently withdrawn from the cog- 
nisaince of a secular judge. Their venial offence^ 
were not exposed to the shame of a public trial or 
punishment; and the gintle correction, which 
the tenderness of youth may endure from its pa- 
rents or instructors, was inflicted by the temperate 
severity of the bishops. But if the clergy were 
guilty of any crime which could n9t be sufficiently 
expiated by their degradation frpm an honourable 
and beneficial profession, the Roman magistrate 
drew the sword of justice, without any regard to 
ecclesiastical immunities. 3. The arbitration of 
the bishops was ratified by a positive law ; and 
the judges were instructed to execute, without 
■ appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, whose va« 
' licfity had hitherto depended on the consent of 
jhe parties. The conversion of the magistrates 
themselves, and of the whole empire, might gra- 
dually remoye the fears and scruples of the Chris-. 

tians. 

* TiUemont has collected from Rufinus, Theodoret, Sec, the 
' sentiments and language of Constantine. Mem. Eccles. t, iii, 
p. 74^9, 750. 
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i&aas. £ut they still resented to ike tsibunal of chap. 
the bishops, whose abilities and integrity they 
esteemed : and the venerable Austin enjoyed the 
satJG^^cdon of complaining that his spiritual func-^ 
lions were perpetually interrupted by the invidioiis 
labour of deciduig the claki or the possession of 
'Silver and gold, of lands and. cattle. 4. The 
aifeci^it privilege of sanctuary was traasS^red to 
the Christian temples, and extaided, by the liberal 
piety of the youi^er Theodosius to the precincts 
of consecrated ground *« The Aig^tive, and even 
guilty, j5up{Jiants, were permitted to implore, 
ekher die justice, or the mercy, of die Deity 
md his ministers. The rash violence oi despo- 
tism was suspraded liy the mild interposition of 
the church ; and the lives or fortunes of the 
most eminent subjects might be protected by the 
mediation of the bishop. 

V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the v. spirit 
morals of his people. The discipline of penance 
was digested into a system of canonical jurispru- 
dence t^ ^hich accurately defined the duty of pri- 
vate 

* See Cod. Theod. L ix. tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the works of 
Fra Paolo (torn. iv. p. 192, &c.) there is an excellent discourse 
on the origin, claims, abuses, and limits of sanctuaries. He just* 
ly observes, that ancient Greece might perhaps contain fifteen 
or twenty a%ula or sanctuaries ; a number which at present may 
be found in Italy within the walls of a single cjty. 

f The penitential jurisprudence was continually improred by 
the canons of the councils. • But as many cases were still left 
to the discretion of the bishops, they occasionally pubHshed, 
after the example of the Roman Praetor, the rules of discipline 
which they proposed to observe. Among the canonical epistles 
of the fourth century, those of Basil the Gi^at were the most 
celebrated. They are inserted in the Pandects of Beverid« 

(torn. iL 
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vate or puUic confession, the roles of evidence^ 
the degrees of guilt, and the measure of punish^ 
ment. It was. impossible to execute this spiritual 
censure, if the Christian pontiff, who punished^the 
obscure sins of the multitude, respected the con* 
spicuous vices and destructive crimes c^ the magi- 
strate : but it was impossible to arraign the conduct 
of the magistrate, without controlling the adnuflir 
fitration of civil government. Some conmderations 
<rf religion, or loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred 
persons of the emperors from the zeal or resent^ 
ment of the bishops ; but they boldly censured 
and excommunicated the subordinate tyrants, who 
were not invested with the majesty of the purple. 
St Athana^us excommunicated one of the nmu* 
sters of Egypt ; and the interdict which he pro^' 
nounced, of fire and water, was solenmly trans* 
mitted to the churches of Cappadocia *. Under 
the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite 
and eloquent Synesius, one of the descendants of 
Hercules tj filled the episcopal seat of Ptolemais» 

neajf 

(torn, iir p. 47 — 151.), Jfnd are translated by Chardpn, Hist, 
des ^acremens, torn, iv, p. 219 — 277- 

* Basil EpistoL xlvii. in Baronius (i^nnal. Eccles. A. IJ. 
570. No. 91-), who declares that he purposely relates it, to con- 
vince governors that they were not exempt fron\ a sentence of 
. excommunication. In his opinion, even a royal head is not safe 
from the thunders of the Vatican ; and the cardinal shews him- 
self much more consistent than the lawyers and theologians o^ 
the Galilean church. 

f The long series of his ancestors, as high as Eurysthenes, 
the first Doric king oC Sparta, and the fifth in lineal descent 
from Hercules, was inscribed in the public registers of Cyrene, 
a Lacedaemonian colony. (Synes. Epist. Ivii. p. 197- edit. 
I'etav.) Such a pure and illu&trious pedigiee of seventeen hun- 
dred years, without adding the royal ancestors of He;cu!es^caii- 
not lie equalled in the history of mankind. 
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jfiear the ruins of ancient Gyrene *, and the phi- 
losophic Ushop supported, with dignity, the cha- 
racter whiph he had assumed with reluctance t* 
He vanquished the monster of Libya, the presU 
dent Andronicus, who abused the authority of a 
venal office, invented new modes of rapine and 
torture, and aggravated the guilt of oppression 
and that of sacrilege J. After a fruitless attempt 
to reclaim the haughty magistrate by mild and 
religious admonition, Synesius proceedsxto inflict 
the last sentence of ecclesiastical justice §, which 

devotee 

* Synesius (de Regno, p. 2.) pathetically deplores the fallen 
snd ruined state of Cyrene, «-oA<; EAX^f^;, iFuXatof Mtfutxtunfix^if 
^1 If tA^ fAv^M tm whXm 9t^tn^ Jtw mms if0t xmrn^, mm fuyti 
jjpi^ut. Ptolemaisy a new city, 82 miles to the westward of 
Cyrene, assumed the metropolitan honours of the Pentapoh's^ 
or Upper JLibya, wh»5b^^ere afterwards transferred to Sozusa. 
See Wessehng Itinerar. p. 67, 68. 732. Cellarius Geograph* 
torn, ii, part. ii. p. 72. 74. Carolus a Sto Paulo Geograph. 
Sacra, p. 273. d'Anvitie Geogfaphie ancienne, torn. iii. p. 4S» 
44. Memoires de TAcad. des Inscriptions, torn, xxxvii* p. 365 
—391. 

f Synesius had previously represented his own disqualifica- 
^ona, (Epist. c. V. p. 246 — 250.). He loved profane studies 
and profane sports ; he was incapable of supporting a life of 
celibacy ; ha disbelieved the resurrection ;,and he refused to 
preach fables to the people, unless he might be permitted to 
philotofihi%c at home. Theophilus, primate of Egypt, <^ho 
knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary compromise. See 
the Life of Synesius in TiUemont, Mem. Ecdes. tom. zii. 
p. 499—554. 

X Sec the invective of Synesius, Epist. Ivii. p. 191— 20K 
The promotion of Andronicus was illegal ; since he was a na- 
tive of Berenice, in the same province. The instruments of 
torture are curiously specified, the wttwn^iot^ or press, the. 
iXcKTvAiftf^ the ff-^««-(«^]}, the ^iftXeAt^y the «»r«v^«, and the 
X^X^M^iWj that variously pressed or distended the fingers, the 
&et, the nose, the ears, and the lips of the victims. 

§ The sentence of excommunication is expressed in a rhc* 
torical style. (Synesius, Epist. Wiii. p. 201 — ^203.) The 
method of involving whole families, though somewhat uojust* 
wa^ i(pproved into national interdicts. 
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CHAP, devotes Androniciis, with his associates and their 
,i^p ^ mmi JamUieif to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. 
The impenitent sinners, more cruel than Phalaris 
or Sennacherib, more destructive than war, pesti^ 
lence, or a cloud of locusts, are deprived of the 
name and privileges of Christiims, of the pardci^ 
pation of the sacraments, and of the hope of 
Paradise. The bishop exhorts the clergy, the 
magvstrates, and the people, to j enounce all sodety 
with the enemies of Christ ; to exclude them from 
their houses and tables ; and to refuse them the 
common offices of life, and the decent rites of 
burial. The church of Ptolemais, obscure and 
contemptible as she may appear, addresv^es this 
dedau-ation to all her sister churthes of the world ; 
and the profane who reject her decrees, will be 
involved in the guilt and punishment of Andro* 
nicus and his impious followers. These spiritual 
terrors were enforced by a dexterous application 
to the Byzantine court ; the trembling president 
implored the mercy of the church ; and the de- 
scendant of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of 
raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground *, 
Such principles and such examples insensibly pre- 
pared the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, who 
have trampled on the necks of kings. * 
tT. Ffce- VI. . Every popular government has experienced 
public ^^^ effectsof r ude or artificial eloquence. The coldest 
preaching, nature is animated, the firmest reason is moved, by 
the rapid communication of the prevailing impulse; 

and 

♦ See Synesius, Epist. xlvii. p. 186, 187. Epist, IxxiL 
p. 218, 219. EpUt. Ixxxix. p. 230—231. 
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Sblod esacb hearer is affected by his own passions, 
and by those of the surrounding multitudei< ftie 
ruin of civil liberty had silenced the demagogues 
of Athens, and the tribunes of Rome ; the custom 
ef preaching, which seems to constitute a consi- 
doable part of Christian devotion, had not been 
introduced into the temples of antiquity ; and the 
ears of moiwirchs were never invaded by the harsh 
sound of popular eloquence, till the pulpits of 
the empire were filled with sacred orators, who 
possessed some advantages unknown to their pro- 
fene predecessors *• The arguments and rhetoric 
of the tribune were instantly opposed, with equal 
arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists ; and 
the cause of truth and reason might derive an 
accidental support from the conflict of hostile 
passions. The bishop, or som^ distinguished pres-* 
byter, to whom he cautiously delegated the powers 
of preaching, harangued, without the danger of 
interruption or reply, a submissive multitude, 
whose minds had been prepared and subdued by 
. the awful ceremonies of religion. Such was the 
strict subordination of the Catholic church, that 
the same concerted sounds might issue at once 
from an hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they 
were tuned f by the master hand of the Roman of 

Alexandrian 

* See Thomassin (Discipline de I'Eglifie, torn. ii. 1. iii. c. 8S« 
p. 1761 — 1770.) and Bingham (Antiquities, vol. i. 1. xiv. c. 4. 
p. 688—717.). Preaching jwas considered as the moat iropdr- 
tant office of the bishop ; but this function was sometimes in- 
trusted to such presbyters as Chrysostom and Augustin. 

f Queen Elizabeth used this expression^ and practised thi^ 
art, wheneirer she wished to prepossess the minds of her people 
in favour of any extraordinary measure of government. The 
hostile effects of this music were apprehended by her successor, 

aad 
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euAP. Alexandrian primate. The design pf this in^ii^ 
iii*i y ■■I tdtion was laudable, but the fruits were not always^ 
salutary. The preachers recommended the prac-^ 
tice of the social duties; but they exalted the 
perfection of monastic virtue, which is painful to 
the individual, and useless to mankind. Their 
charitable exhortations betrayed a secret wish, 
that the clergy might be permitted to manage* the 
wealth of the faithful, for the benefit of the poor.^ 
The most sublime representations of the attributes 
and laws of the Deity were sullied by ^an idle 
mixture of metaphysical subtleties, puerile rites, 
and fictitious miracles : and they expatiated, with 
the most fervent zeal, on the religious merit of 
hating the adversaries, and obeying the ministersy 
of the church. When the public p^ace was dis-^ 
tracted by heresy and schism, the sacred orators- 
sounded the trumpet of discord, and perhaps of 
sedition. The understandings of their congre-' 
gations were perplexed by mystery, their passions- 
were inflamed by invectives : aiid they rushed 
from the Christian temples of Antioch or Alexan-^ 
dria, prepared either to suffer or to inflict martyr-^ 
dom. The corruption of taste and language i& 
strongly marked in the vehement declamations dF 
the Latin bishops ; but the compositions of Gre^ 
gory and Chrysostom have been compared with 
die most splendid models of Attic, or at least of 
Ashitic, eloquence *. 

VII, The 

/ • 

find sevefcly felt by his son* " When pulpit, drnni' ecclesiastic,'** 
• . &c. See Heylin*8 Life of Archbishop Laud, p. 152. 

• Those modest orators acknowledged, that, as they wer& 
- destitute of the gift of miracles, they endeavoured to acquire 
• ths arts of eloquence. , ' • 
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Vn. .The representatives of the Christian rS^ en aw. 
|>ublic were regularly assembled in the spring and v^ / „ ^ 
autumn of each yew : and these synods diffused \^^ Wri- 
the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legislation legislative 
through the hundred and twenty provinces of the **®'^^^^^^ 
Roman trorld*. The archbishop or metropoli- 
tan was empowered, by the laws, to summon the 
suffragan bishops of his province ; to revise their 
conduct, to vindicate their rights, to declare their 
i&dth, and to examine the_ merit of the candidates ' 
who were elected by the clergy and people to sup- ' 
ply the vacancies of the episcopal college. The 
primates of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage^, 
and afterwards > Constantinople, who exercised a 
more ample jurisdiction, convened the numerous 
assembly of their dependent bishops. But the 
convocation of great and extraordinary synods, 
was the prerogative of the emperor alone. When- 
ever the enfergencies of the church required this 
decisive measure, he dispatched a peremptory 
summons to the bishops, or the deputies of each 
province, with an order for the use of post-horses, 
and a competent allowance for the expences of 
their journey. At an early period, when Con- A.iX3i4. 
stantine was the protector, rather than the pro- 
selyte, of Christianity, he referred the African 
controversy to the council of Aries j in which the 
bishops of York, of Treves, of Milan, and of 

Carthage^ 

♦ The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
canons, has made some fundamental regulations concerning sy* 
toodsy metropolitans, and primates. T^ie Nicene canons have 
been variously tortured, abused, interpolated, or forged, accord* 
ing to the interest of the clergy. The Suhurhicarian churche^^ 
• assigned (by Rufinus) to the bishop of Rome, have been made 
the subject of vehemeiit controversy^ See Sirmond. Opera^ t, iv^ 
p. 1— S3&t ' 
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c H A k Carthage, met as friends and brethteB, to debate 
^_^^ » m their nadre tongue on the cofvunon interest cS 



A.ixs3i ^ Latin ^ Western church*. Eleven yearft^ 
afterwards, a more numerous and celebrated 
assembly was convened at Nice in Bithyniar, to 
extinguish, by their final sentence, the subtle 
disputes wluch. had arisen in £gypt on the subje<5^ 
of the Trinity. Three hundred and eighteen 
bishops obeyed the summons' €^ th'eir' indelgent 
master ; the ecclemastics erf every rank, and sed?^ 
and denomination, have been computed at two 
thousand alnd forty-eight persons t ; the Greeks? 
appeared m person ; and the conseftt ef the Latiiis 
was expressed by the legates of the Roman pon^^ 
tiC The session, which lasted abcmt two nionths,. 
was frequently honoured by the presence of the 
eniperor. Leaving his guafds at the door, he 
s^ted himself (with the permisrion of the eouncif)^ 
on a low stool in the midst of the hall. Constatt^ 
tine listened with patience, and spoke with mo- 
desty : and while he influenced the debates^ he 
humbly professed that he was the minister, mtf: 
the judge, of the successors of the apostles, wno 
had been established as priests and as go^ trpoti ' 
earth J. Such profound reverence of an absolute 

monairch 

• We have only thirty-thrtfe or forty-seten episcopal sub-*, 
scriptions t but Ado» a writer indeed of sm^ account) reckoos 
six hundred bishops in the coiSmcil of Aries. TiUemont, Mem, ., 
Eccles. torn. vi. p. 422. 

f See Tillemont, torn. vi. p. 9l\^, and Beaudobre, Hist, du 
Manicheisme, torn. i. p. 529. The name of bishofi, which is 
given by Eutychius to the 204-8 ecclesiastics (Annal. ton^. i. 
p^ 440. vers. Pocock), must be extended far beyond the limitt 
of an orthodox or even episcopal ordination. 

X See Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c.6. — 2L Tillemootr 
M6m* Ecclesiastiques. torn. vi. p. 669^—759. 



monarch towards a feeble and unarmed assembly of chap. 
•hk own subjects, can only be compared to the re- . ^ ' . 
spect with whichihe senate had been treated by the 
Roman princes, who adopted the policy of Au- 
gustus. Within the space of fifty years,' a phito- 
sophic spectator of the vicissitude of hujinan affairs, 
might have contetnplated Tacitus in the senate of 
Rome, and Constantine in the Council of Nice. 
The fathers of the Capitol and those of the churck 
Had alike degenerated from the virtues of their 
founders j. but as the bishops were more deeply 
rooted.ia the public opinion, they sustained their 
dignity with more decent pride, arid sometimes 
oppQsed, with a manly spirit, the wishes of their 
sovereign.. The progress of time and superstition 
erased the niemory of the weakness, the passion, 
the ignorance, which disgraced these ecclesiastical 
synods j and the Catholic world has unanimously 
submitted * to the infallible decrees -of the general 
councils!* 

Vol. III. X CHAP, 

* Sancimus igkur vrcem legum obtinere, quae a qiiatuoi' Sanc- 
tis Condliis • . . expoflitfll sitifit aut firmatae. l^<£ctarum eAint 
quatuor gynodorum 4«gmatesicttt sanctas Scripturaset regi^ 
las sicut leges observamus. Justmian. NovelL cxxxi. Beveridge 
(ad Pandect, pfole^. p. 2.) i^marksy that Href eitiptrofi never 
made ii^w laivs in eccledastical maUer& ; and Giannon^ observesy^ . * 

in a yery different spirits that they gave a fegal aanctioil to the 
canons of councils. IstoHa Civile Ai Napoli,- totA. i. p. I Sfe 

f See the article Cohcile in the Encyclopedic^ torn, iif.* ^ 

g, 668—670. edition de Lucques. The author^ M. le docteuir 
ouchand, has discussed, according, to the principles of the 
OaUican chtirch, the pri:icit)al questions whicfr relate tathc fontr 
4«d conHitution of general^ national^ and prdvinciitl councihb 
The editors (see Preface, p. xvi.^ have reason to be proud of 
this article. Those who consult tnoir immert^ Compilation seU 
Join depart so well satisfied. 
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CHAP. XXL 

Persecution of Heresy. — The Schism of the Donatists^ 
^^The Ariari Controversy. — Aihanasius.'--Dis^ 
tracted State of the Church and lEmfiire under 
Constantine and his Sons. — Toleration ofPa^anism* 

CHAP. nr^HE grateful applause of the clergy has coti- 
JL secrated the memory of a prince who in- 
dulged their passions and promoted their interest. 
Constantine gave them security, wealth, honours, 
and revelige : and the support of the orthodox fadth 
was considered as the most sacred and important 
duty of the civil magistrate. The edict of Milan, 
the great charter of toleration, had confirmed to 
each individual of the Roman worlil, the privilege 
of choosing and professing his own religion. But 
this inestimable privilege was soon violated i witft 
the knowledge of truth, the emperor imbibed the 
maxims of persecution ; and the sects which dis- 
sented from the Catholic cliurch, were afBicte4 and 
opfxressed by the triumph of Christianity. Constan-i. 
tine easily believed that the Heretics, who presumed 
to diqmte his opinicMis, or to oppose his commands, 
were guilty of the' most absurd and criminal •obsti- 
nacy ; and that a seasonable application of moc^rate 
severities might save those unhappy men from the 
danger of an everlasting condemnation. Not i mo-- 
meat was lost inexcluding theministersand teachers 
of the separated congregations from any ?hare of 
the rewards and immunities which the emperor had 
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ISO liberally bestowed on the orthodox clergy. But chap. 
as the sectaries might still exist under the cloud < — ^ . ,* 
of royal disgrace, the conquest of the East was im- 
mediately followed by an edict which announced 
their total destruction *. After a preamble filled 
with passion and reproach^ Constantine absolutely * 
prohibits the assemblies of the Heteticsj and con- 
fiscates theif public property to the use either of 
the revenue or of the Catholic church^ The sects 
against whom the in^erial severity was directed, 
appear to have been the adherents of Paul of Sa- 
mosata; the Montanists of JBirygia, who main- 
tained an enthusiastic succession of prophecy ; the 
Novatuns, who stemly rejected the temporal ef- 
ficacy of repentance ; the Mardonites and Valen- 
timans, tiQ^r whose leading banners the various 
Gnostics of Asia and Egypt had insensibly rallied ; 
and perhaps ihe Manichse^^s, who had recently 
imported from Persia a more artful dcmtposition 
c^ Oriental and Christian theology f. The design 
of Extirpating the name, or at least of restraining 
the progress, of these cxiious Heretics, was prose^ 
cuted with vigour and efFecti Some of the paial 
regulations were copied from the edicts of Diodes 
tiiiA.} ^nd this method of conversion waa applauded 
X2 by 

* Eusebius id Vit. Cotistantih. L iii. c. 63, 64», 65, 66. 

f After some examination of the various opinions of Tille- 
liiont; Beau9obfe» Lardner, &c. I'am convinced thai Man^s did 
hot i»Bopagate this lect, even in Fetm, belbre the year 270. 
It is strange, that a philosophic and foreign heresy should have 
penetrated so rapidly into the African provinces ; yet I cannot 
costly reject the edict of Diocktiiin agkinst the Mahichaean8» 
Vvbich may be found in Baronius* (Annal. EccL A. D. 287.) 
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by the same hithops who had feh the hand of 
c^reasinn^ and had pleaded for the rights of hu« 
mankyr. Two immaterial circumstances may serve, 
however, to prove that the mind of Constantiqe 
was not entirely corrupted by the spirit of zeal 
and bigotry. Before he condemned the Mam- 
dudans and their kindred sects, be resolved to 
make an accurate inquiry into the nature of their 
iel%ioua pri]ifeciple& As if he distrusted the im^ 
partiality of his ecclesiastic^ counsellors, this de* 
licate commission was intrusted to a civil maj^i- 
strate, vrbo^t learning and moderation he jusdy 
esteemed, and of whose venal character he wa$ 
piobably ignorant *. The emperor was soon.cpni- 
vinced, tistt he had too hastily proscribed the or- 
thodox laith and the exqnpktry morals of the 
Novatiansy who had dissented from the church 
in some articles of discipline which were nc^ per- 
haps easential to^lvation. By a particular edict, 
he exanpted them from the general penalties of 
the law t ; allowed them to build a church at 
Gonstantin^e, respected the miracles of their 
saints, kivited their bishop Acesius to the council 
of Nice ; and gently ridiculed the narrow tenets 
of ha& sect by a familiar jest ; which, from die 

mouth 

* CoiutaiUiuSft enim cum limatius superstitKHium qiucrerit 
sectas, Manichaeprum et siijiiljum,. &c, Ammian, xv. 15- Stra- 
iegriust who from this cpmmisaion obtained the surname of 4/t^ 
sonianus, was a Christian of the Arigo sect* He acted as one 
of the counts at the cojancil o£, Sardica. Lib^nius praises his^ 
mildnesB and prudence. Vales, .ad locum Amniiaii. 

f Cod. Theod, 1. xyi. ti^. v. leg. 2*^ As th^ general law is 
not inserted ii> tlw Theodosian code, it'i^ probable, that in the 
year 438, the sect* which it had condemned were already ex- 
tinct. 
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laouth of 2 sovereign, must have been received 
with ^plause and gratitude *. 

The complaints and mutual acci^ations \riiich African 
assailed the throne of Oonstantine, as soon so the ^^^ 
4eatb of Maxentius had ^submitted A£rica Xq his a. »i^i2. 
victorious arms, were ill adapted to edify an im» 
perfect proselyte. He learned with surprise^ that 
the provinces of that great country, from the con* , 
fines of Gyrene to the columns of Hercuks, were 
distracted with religious discord !• The source of 
the dividbn! was derived from a double election in 
the church of Carthage ; the second, in rank asid 
opulence, of the ^cciesJastical thrones of the West. 
CaeciKan and Majorinus were the two rival pri<. 
mates of Africa ; ancl the death of the latter soon 
made jrqom for Donatus, Who, by his superior 
abilities;, and apparent virtues, was the firmest 
support of his party. The advantage which 
iCaecilian might claim from the priority of his 
ordination, was destroyed by the illegal, or at 
least indiscent, haste, with which it had been p^^ 
formed, without expecting the airital of the 

X 3 bishdp9 

* Sozomen, 1. i. c. 22. Socrates, h i. c. 10. 'These hhiu. 
torians have been sunpectedjiNit I think withopl ieai«9n» of an 
attachment to the Novatian doctrine. The emperor said to the 
bishop, " Acesius, take a ladder, and get up to Heaven by your- 
" self." Most of the Christian sects have, by turns, borrowed 
the ladder of Acesius. 

f The best materials for this part of ecclesiastical history 
may be found in the edition of Optatus Milevitanns, published 
(Paris, 1700) by M. Dupip, who has enijched it with criticai 
notes, geographical discussions, original records, and an acctf* 
rate abridgment of the whole controvefay. l/L de Tilfemont 
has besto^^d on the Donatists the gpreatest part of a Toluaie 
(tom^ vi. part i.) : and I am indebted to him for an ample col- 
lection of all ttie passages of his fityoiuite St Augustin, whiclt 
relate to those heretics. 
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biiAiops of Numidia. The authority of these 
bishc^s, who, to the number of seventy,' cosk*. 
denmed Cacdliah^ and consecrated Majoriniis^ is 
again weakened by the tfifamy of som^ of.theii* 
personal characters ; and by the female intarignesy 
aaucrilegbus bargains, and tumultuous proc^edinga 
which are imputed to this Numidian council** 
The bishops of the contending factions main^ 
tained, with equal ardour and obstinacy, that their 
adversaries were degraded, or at least (jfohonoured, 
by the odious crime of delivering the Holy Scrips 
tures to the officers of Ipiocletian. Frcmi thdQ! 
mutual reproaches, as well as from the story of 
this dark transaction, it may justly be inferred, 
that the late persecution had imbittered the zeal^ 
without reforming the manners, of the African 
Christians* That divided church was incapabte 
of aii^rding an impartial judicature; the ccm« 
troversy was solemnly tried in five successive 
tribunals, which were appointed by the emperor ; 
and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal 
to the final sentence, lasted above three years* 
A severe inquisition, which was taken by the 
Praetorian vicar, and the proconsul of Africa, the 
report of two episcopal visitors who had beea sent 

" •'- tq 

♦ Schisma igitur illo tempore cpnftisae mulieris iracundia pc* 
pent i ambitus nutrivit '; aviantia roboravit. Optatus, t* i* c. W. 
The innguage of Pi^uritu is that a£ a furious madittaii. Dici- 
tur te necasse filios sororis tus dubs* Purpurius respondit ; 
Putas me terreriate • . . occidi j et bccido eos qui contra me 
laciuikt. Acta C6iicil. Ciitensis^ ad calc. Optat*p* 274. WlioR 
Oipciiian was invi^^ to an assembly of bishop% Purpurius sai4 
to his brethren, or rather to his accomplices^ ^ Let him come 
^f hijiier to receive abr imposition of hands ; and we will break 
M hi? head by way of penance/* Optat, 1. i, c, 19* 
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to C^hage; th# decrees of the council of Rojne c h a p.* 
and of Aries, and* the sapreme j^idgment of Con- -i ^ t 
scantihe himseif in his Sacred consistory, were aU^ 
&vourable to the 'Cause of Cseciliaa ; ahd he wa$ 
tihanimoUsty acknowledged by the civit and eccie^ 
^stical powers, as the tru^ and lawful priniate of- 
Africa. The honours and estates of the ^harcfar 
were attrihuted to Ais sufiragan bishops, andk wa^ 
not without difficulty^ that Constantine was sattis-^ 
fied with iniictmg the puni^ment of exile on the^^ 
principal leaders of the Donatist faM:t»m. • A9 
tiiefr cause- was examined with attention, perhaps^ 
k was determined with justice. Perhaps their 
complaint was not without fottnd^tic^, that thel 
creduKty of the emperor had been abu^ by the 
insidious arts of his favourite Osius. • The in- 
fluence of falsehood and corruption might procure! 
die condemnation of the innocent, or aggravate the 
sentence of the guilty. Such an act, however, of 
injustice, if it concluded an importunate dispute^ 
might be numbered among the transient evils of a 
demotic administration, whiah are neither felt nw 
remeiftbered^y posterity. 1 

But thid . incident, so inoon^erable that it schimi of 
scarcely deserved a place in history, was productive natittsT 
of a memorable schism, which afflicted the pro- -^^'^^^ 
vinces of Africa above three jbundred years, and. 
was extinguished only with Christianity itself. 
The inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism ani* 
mated the Donatists to refuse obedience to t\m 
usurpers, whose election they disputed, and whode 
spidtual powers they cjenied. {Excluded from 
the civil and religious communion of mai^nd, 
X 4 they 
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CHAP, ^ey boldly feKra>mwi<;jat€4 die, rm of mwMmi^ 

zad of the T7»ditQr$9 frpQ^ whotn J^ demised bi$ 
pxetecuieii ordifiaUPii. They 9^rte4; «titb cm?^ 
£i4)«cei dnd idinp^ with f^»biti^% .tbat tb^ 
apo$toiw^ tucc«ic}Qii was mt^ri^pt^^ thai:!.tff/ 
th& tishojis of £tirope aad As«i ^r^rfrip&Qted .by 
the. coi>tftgv^ Gt guilt 8t«ui 9cbi^m i ;iiid. th^t th^ 
pif6fQg8live$ of thi? C^boU^ 9bur€h Wer# C0n$nei(l 
%Q the chQaeo pprtipn of th^ Afrki» belieirers, 
who zlom bad preserved inviolate tbt? itit^grity o£ 
their fekb and discipline.: . Thit rigid tbwty wc? 
supported by thje most uncbwtable jgooducl^ 
Wheoever th^y acquired % proselyte, eren froni 
' the. dt$t2^^ proidflces of the Es^jSt, they csmeftiUy 
repeated the ssKired rite^ of baptism ^ and o^di|»^ 
tiQ» ; ;a$ they rejected the validity of tl|o$e whii^h 
he had alresidy: received from th^ haads of hei^ 
tscsi or 8chi6piatic8, Bishops, virgins, ^d e^m 
^fiotlpss/mhMSj were subjected to* the disgraee (M 
a public penance, before th^ could be gdn^ad 
to the communion of the. Donatists* Ujb^j'Oi^. 
tained possession of a church whi^h ha[d b^miuse^ 
by their Catholic- advei'saries, they purified the 
unhallowed buildmg with the ^ame jeaJk>M$ <»re 
which a temple of idols might have required* 
They washed the pavement, scraped t^ walls, 

. ' burnt 

♦ The councils of Aries, of Nice, and of Trent, confirmed 
the wise and moderate practice of the church of Rome. The 
Donatists, however, had the advantage of maintaining the serf- 
tiraent of Cyprian, and of a considerable part of the primitive 
chufch. Vincentius Lirinensis (p. 332. ap. Tillemont, Mem. 
Ecclefl* toqi. vi. p. 138.) has explained why the Don^atists are 
eternally burning with the Devil, while St Cyprian reigns in 
heaven with Jesus Christ^ 
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bifrRt. die altar, which was commonly of wO^d,' chap. 



m^ted the coils0crat^d plate, ^n4 east the Holjr 
^ £ucha|i^ to the dogs, with every circumstance of 
* i|^OBi|py whiqh cojild provoke and perpetuate 
the aiiiil|o«tfy of rdigious hcU^!^ *• Notwith- 
$|IP)^g. thi$ iar^toncileable aversion, the two par- 
ti^ « who we^e mixed, and separated in all the 
aiies of Afiica, had the same language and man-? 
ttfp^, the same ze^l and learning, the same faith 
^ad worship. Proscribed by the civil and eccldr 
^adoal powers of the empire, the Donatists still 
waintftiwed in some provinces, {mrticularly ia 
Niimidia^ their superior numbers ; and four hun« 
di^ bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction ci 
tJineir primate. But the invincible spirit, of the 
sect sometimes preyed on. its owfi vitals ; and the 
^o^m of their ^hismatical church was torn by 
intestine ^visions. A fourth part of the Donatist 
bifibops fpUowed'the independent standard of the 
:^ifoximda&ists. The narrow and sdUtary path 
which their first leaders had marked out, con- 
tinued to deviate from the great society of 
mapkind. Even the imperceptible sect of the 
Rogatians could affirm, without a blush, that 
vfhm Christ should descend to judge the earth, 
he would find his true religion preserved only in 
a few nameless villages of the Csesarean Mau- 
ritania f. 

The 

* See the sixth book of Optatus Maevitanu3, p. 91—100. 

f Tillcmopt, Mem. Ecdesiastiquesy torn. vi. part. i. p. 25$. 
He laughs at their partial credulity. He rcvered^ AugustiiH 
the great doctor of the system of predestination. 



x?ct. 
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The sehism of the Donatists was cofl^A^ fe^ 
Africa: the more diffusive mischief of the Triiri-J 
tarian controversy successively penetrated int^ 
every part of the Christian world. The former 
was an accidental quarrel, occasicsied by the aba$^ 
af fteedom ; the latter was a high and myaierioi^ 
argument^ derived from ^the abuse of philosophy.' 
From the age of Constantine to that of Cldvfe antt* 
Theodoric, the temporal interests both of ^[^ 
Romans and Barbarians were deeply involve iK^ 
the theological disputes of Arianism. The histt^ 
rian may therefore be permitted respectfully -W 
withdraw the veSl of the sanctuary ; and to deduce 
the progress of reason and faith, of error and pas»^ 
sion, from the school of Plato te the declitae and^ 
fall of the empire, 
ifeiyttm The genius of Plato, inforrlned by his own 
Before*^ meditation, or by the traditional knowledge of 
c%i8t36o. the priests of Egypt*, had ventured to explote 
the mysterious nature of the Deity. When he 
had elevated his mind to the sublime contemplk* 
tion of the first self-eidstent, necessary cause of the 
universe, the Athenian sage was incapable of cott" 
ceiving how the simple unity of his essence coUid 

. ^ Plato Eg^piuiB pefagmyit ut a sacerdoUbi^ Sf^baii^ |iu» 
meroa et calestia acciperet. Cicero de Finibus, v. 25. The 
.Egyptians might still preserve the traditional creed ftf the Pa- 
triarchs. Josepbus has presuaded many of the Christian fa- 
thers, that Plato derived a part oF his knowledge from the 
Jews ; but this vain opinion cannot be reconciled with the pb^ 
scare state and unsocial mariners of the Jewish peo^te^ wfed^ 
scriptures were not accessible to Greek curiowtyfltt more thad 
one huiidred years after the death of .Plato, ^ee Mawh^ilii 
Canon. Chroo, p. 144. Le Cleif , Epifetol. Critic, viL p. Ht 
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admit the infinite variety of distinct and successive c H a ip. 
ideas which compose the model of the intellectual tujiH ^-Vr 
world; 'A©w a Being purely incorporeal could' 
csxeeute that perfect model, and mould with a pla- 
stic hatid the rude and independent chaos. : The^ 
vain hope of extricating himself from these diffl* 
cuhies, which must ^ver oppress the feeble powers 
of the human mind, might induce Plato to cousi^ 
d«r the divine nature under thef threefold modifi^ 
cation, of the first cause, the reason or Logt^j zxA 
tJae soul or spirit of the universe. H» poeticid TheLoi 
imagination somethnes fixed and animated these 
metaphysical ;tbstractions ; the three arehkal vft 
wiginal principles were represented in the Fkto* 
nic system as three Gods, united with each other 
by a mysterious and ineffable generation ; and the 
XiOgos was particularly considered under the more ; 

accessible character of the Son of an Etenud Far- 
ther, and the Creator and Governor of the world. 
Such appear to have been the secret doctrines 
which were cautiously whispered in the gardens 
ef the academy; and which, according to tho 
more recent disciples of Plato, could not be per- 
fectly understood, till after an assiduous study of / 
thirty years *. 

The arms of the Macedonians diffused over tj»g^t»», 

tlie«chool 

Asia and Egypt the language and learning of of aIw- 

Greece; Before 

Christ 300.' 

* The modern guides who led me to the knowledge of the 
Hatonic System are, Cud worth (Intellectual System, p. 568— »• 
620»), Basnage ^Hist. des Juifs, 1. iv. c. iv. p. 53 — 86.), Le 
Clerc (Epist, Cnt, vii. p. 194—209.), and Brucker (Hist. 
?bilo8, torn, i^ p. 675-^*706. ). As the learning of these writers 
wa^ equal, and their intention different, aa inquisitive observer 
may derive instruction from thei*' disputes, and certainty from 
their agreement. 
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Greece ; and the theological sy^em of Pl^to wat 
taught with less reserve, and perhaps with some 
improvements, in the celebrated school of. Alex- 
andria *. A numerous colony of Jews had beeii 
invited, by the favour of tHe Ptolemies, to settfe 
in their new capital t* While the bulk, of the 
nation practised the legal ceremonies, and pursued 
the lucrative occupations of comm^ce, a few He- 
brews, of a more liberal spirit, devoted their livei 
to religious and philosophical contemplation {«. 
They cultivated with diligence, and embraced witit 
ardour, the theological system of the Athenian^ 
sage* But their national pride, would have been: 
mortified by a fair confession of their former po^ 
verty : and diey boldly marked, 9S the sacred in*^ 
heritance of their ancestors, the gold and jewels 
which they had so lately stolen from thein Egyp-* 
Before . tian masters. One hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, a philosophical treatise^ which mani- 
festly betrays the style and sentiments of the school 
of Plato, was produced by the Alexandrian Jews^ 
smd unanimously received as a genuine and va- 
luable relic of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon §• 

• A 

* Bnicker> Hist. Philosoph. toir. i. p, 1349-~1357.. The 
Alexandrian school is celebrated j)y Sti:abo (1. xviu^fand Am» 
mianus (xxii. 6.). 

t Joseph. Antiqiritat. 1. xii. c. 1. 3. Basnage, Hist, des 
Juifs^ I, vii. c. 7. " . ^ 

it For the origin of the Jewish philosophy, see Eusebius, 
Praeparat. Evangel, viii. 9, 10. According to Philo, the lliera- 
peutsc studied philosophy ; and Bru<;ker has proved (Hist. 
f Philosoph. torn* ii. p. 787.) that they gave the preference to . 
that of Plato. 

§ See Calmet, Dissertations sur la Bible, torn. ii. p. 277. 
The boyk of the Wisdom of Solomoi\ was received by many 

of 



ChriftlOa 




A.D.97. 
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A similar union cxF the Mosaic faith, and the Gre^ 
cian philosophy, distinguishes the works of Philo, 
which were composed, for the most part, under 
the reign of Augustus *. The material soul of 
the universe t might oflPend the piety "of the He- 
brews : but they applied the character of the 
Logos to the Jehovah of Moses and the patri^ 
archs ; and the Son of God was introduced upon 
earth under a visible, and even human appearance^ 
to perform those familiar offices which seem in^ 
compatible with the nature and attributes of the 
Universal Cause J. 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, Rev«»i«i 
the authority df the school of Alexandria, and the 8ti«^t John, 

consent 

of the fathers as the work of that monarch ; and although re- 
jected by the Protestants for want of a Hebrew original^ it hab 
obtained, with the rest of the Vulgate* the sanction of the 
council of Trent. 

* The Platonism of Philo, which was fanwus to a proverb, 
IS proved beyond a doubt by LeClerc (Epist. Crit. viiu p. 2tl 
— 228^). Basoage /Hist, des Juifs, 1. iv. c. 5.) has clearly 
ascertained^ that the theological works of Philo were composed 
before the death, and most probably beford^tbe birth of Christ* 
Id such a time of darkness, the knowledge of Philo is more 
astonishing than his errors. Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. s. x. 
c. i. p. 12. , 

f Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpori miscei. 
Besides this material soul, Cud worth has discovered (p. 562.) 
in Amdius, Porphyiy, "Plotinus, and, as he think, in Plato 
himself, a superior, spiritual, ufiercojmian soul of the universe. 
But this double soul is exploded by Brucker, Basnage, and 
L>e Clerc, as an idle fancy of the latter Platonists. 

X Petav, Dogmata Theologica, torn. ii. 1. viii. c. 2. p. 791. 
Bull, Defens. tid. Nicen. s. i. c. 1. p* 8. 13. This notioi^ 
till it was abused by the Arlans, was freely adopted la the 
Christian theology. Tertullian (adv. Praxeam, c. 16.) has a 
remarkable and dangerous passage. After contrasting, with 
indiscreet wit, the nature of God, and the actions of Jehovah^ 
he concludes : Scilicet ut haec de filio Dei nou credenda fuisse^ 
si non scripta essent; foita«se non credenda de Patre licet 
scripta. 
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MUsent of the Jews and Greeks, were insufficieftt 
to establish the truth of a mysterious doctrin^^ 
which might please, but could hot satisfy, a ra- 
tional mind. A prophet, or apostle, inspired by 
the Deity, can alone exercise* a la^ul dominion 
over the faith of mankind ; and the theology of 
Plato might have been for ever confounded with 
the philosophical visions of the Academy, the 
Poreh, and the Lycaeum, if the name and divine 
attributes of the Logos had not been confirmed by 
the celestial pen of the last and most sublime of 
the Evangelists*. The Christian Revelation, which 
was consummated under th^ reign of Netva, dis- 
closed to the world the amazing secret, that th^ 
Logos, who was with God from the beginning, 
and was God, who had made all things^ and for 
whom all things had been made^ was incarnate in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; who had been 
bom of a virgin, and suffered death on the cross... 
Besides the general design of fixing on a perpetual 
basis the divine honours of Christ, the most anciexit 
and respectable of the ecclesiastical WriteA have 
ascribed to the evangetc theologian, a particular 
intention to confute two opposite heresies, which 
disturbed the peace of the primitive churphfj 

L The 

* The Ilatonists admired the beginniog of die Gospel d 
St John, 98 containing an exact traiKCiipt of their own prin^ 
cbles. Augostin. de Civitattf Dei, x* ^ Ameliwapud 
Cyril, advers. Julian. 1. viii. p. 283. Bui in the Unrd and' 
fourth pentiiries, the PlatonistB of Alexandria liAghi imprpv^ 
their Trinity, by the secret study of the Christiarf tlieobgy. 7. 

f See Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheistn^, tom. u 
p. S77. The Gospel according to St John is supposed to hare 
been published about sevent yyears after the death of Okriat* » 
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J. Tke feith pf the E^ionites*, perhs^jM of tlie €.wa» 



Na^atenes t> was gross and imperfect. They re- ^_^ ^^- 
vered Jesus as the greatest of the prophets, et^ Th* 
flowed with supernatural virtue and power. They »d°Do. 
ascribed to his person and to his future reign all ^^^^ 
the predictions of the Hebrew oracles which re- 
late to the spiritual and everlasting kingdooi gS 
the promised Messiah J. Some of them migh^ 
confess that he was born of a virgin: but they 
obstinately rejected the preceding existence and 
divine perfections of the Logox^ or Son of God^ 
which are so clearly defined in the Gospel of St 
John. About fifty years afterwards, the £bionitesi 
whose errors are mentioned by Justin Martyr, with 
less severity than they seem to deserve §, formed a 
very inconsiderable portion of the Christian name# 
11. The Gnostics, who were distingui^ed by th« 
epithet of Dacetes^ deviated into the contrary exf 
treme, and betnjiyed the human, while they. as- 
serted 

* The sentiments of the Ebionites are fairly stated by Mo- 
slieim (p, 331.) and Le Clerc (Hist.;Eccle8. p. 535.)- The 
ClemrntineSy published among the apostolical Fathers, are at- 
tributed by the critics to one of these sectaries'. 

* + Staunch polemics, like Bull (Judicium Eccles- Cathol. 
c. 2.), insist on the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes ; which ap- ^ 

pears less pure and certain in the eyes of Mosheim (p. 330») 

X The humble condition and suffeiings of Jesus have always 
been a stumbling block to the Jews. «< Dens . . . contrariis 
** coloribus Messiam depinxerat ; fnturus erat Rex, Judex, Pas- 
^ tor," &c. See Limborch et Orobio Arnica Collat. p. 8. la 
58-^76. 1 9^—^34. But this objection has obliged th6 belie':- 
ving .Chiutaaiis to fift up their eyes to a spiritual and everlast- 
ing kingdom; 

^Justin* Martyr. Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. 143,'H4.'See 
Le Clere^ Hist. Eceles. p. 615. Bull and his editor Grabe 
(JudidumEccIes. Cothcd. c. 7, and Appendix), attempt to d?- 
stort eitlber the sentiments or the words of Justin ; but their rio- 
lent cd^cciot] of the text is rejected even by the Benedictine ed?- 
ton^. 
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serted the divine, nature of Christ. Edticated ilk 
the school of Plato, accustomed to the sublime 
idea of the Logos^ they readily conceived that the 
brightest £on^ or Emanation, of the Deity, might 
assume the outward shape and visible appearances 
of a monal * ; but they vainly pretended that the 
imperfections of matter are incompatible with the 
purity of a celestial substance. While the blood 
of Christ yet smoked on Mount Calvaryj the Do^ 
cetes invented the impious and extravags^nt hypo- 
thesis, that, instead of issuing from the womb of 
the Virgin t* he had descended on the banks of 
the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood ; that 
he had imposed oA the senses of his enemies, and 
of his disciples ; and th^t the ministers of Pilate 
had wasted their impotent rage on an airy phan- 
tom, who seemed to expire on the cross, and, af- 
ter three days, to rise from the dead J. 
wtwelT' ^^^ divine sanction, which the Apostle had 
the Trinity, bcstowcd ou the fundamental principle of the 
* , theology 

♦ The Arians reproached the orthodox party with borrowkg 
their Trinity from the Valentinians and Marcionites. See Beau- 
sobrcy Hist, du Mankheisme, 1. in. c. 5. 7. 

f Non dignum est ex uterb credere Deuniy et Deuin Chris- 
tain • . . . non dignum est ut tanta majestaspersordesetsqua^ 
lores mulieris transire credatur. The Gnostics asserted the im^ 
purity of matter, and of marriage j and they were scandiriized 
by the gross interpretations of the fathers, and even of Augus- 
tin hin^self. See Beausobre, tomt ii, p. 523^ 

X Apostolis adhuc in szculo superstitibus apud Jtidxum 
Christ! sanguine receute et fihantasma corpus Domini assereba- 
tur. Cotekriuti thinks (Patres Apostol. torn. ii. p, 24.) that 
those who will not allow the Docetes to have arisen in the time 
gf the Apostles, may with equal reason deny that the sun shines 
at noon-day. These Docetes^ who formed the most consider- 
able party among the Gnostics, were so called, because they 
fi;Tanted only a seeming body to. Christ* 
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thtelogy of Plato, encouraged the learned prose* ^"^^• 
lytes of the second and third centuries to admire 
lind study the writings of the Athenian sage, who 
had thus marvellously anticipated one of the most 
surprising discoveries of the Christian revelation* 
The respectable name of Plato was used by the 
orthodox *, and abused by the heretics t> as the 
common support of truth and efror : the autho- 
rity of his skilful commentators^ and the science 
of dialects, were employed to justify the remote 
consequences of his opinions ; and to supply the 
discreet silence of the inspired writers. The same 
isubtle and profound questions concerning the na- 
ture, the generation, the distinction, and the equa- 
lity of the three divine persons of the mysterious 
Triads or Trinity J, were agitated in the philoso*. 
J)hical, and in the Christian schools, of Alexan- 
dria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to 
Vol. hi. Y explore 

* Some proofs of tiie respect which the Christians enterta]n«- 
ed for the person and doctrine of Phito> may be found in De la 
Mothe le Vayer, torn. v. p. 136, Sec. edit. 1757 ; and Basnage, 
Hist, des Jiiifs, torn*, iv. p. 29. 79> &c. 

-{* Doleo bona fide, Platonem omnium haereticorum condiment 
tari urn factum. TertuUian. de Anima, c. 23. Petavius (Dogm« 
Theolog. toiti. iii. proleg. 2.) shews that this was a general com- 
|>laint. Beausobre (torn. i. 1^ iii. c. 9, 10.) has deduced the 
Gnostic eri'ors from Platonic principles ; and as, in the school 
of Alexandria, those {principles were blended with the oriental 
philosophy ( fcrucker, torn. 1. p. 1 356. ), the sentiment oi Beau« 
sobre may be reconciled with the opinion of Mosheim (General 
History of the Church, vol. i. p. 37.). 

X If Theophilus> bishop of Antioch ( see D\ipin» Bibliotheque 
Ecclesiastique, torn. i. p. 66.) ^ was the first who employed the 
word TlriW, Trinity^ that abstract term* whieh was already fe-^ 
miliar to the schools of philosophy, must have been int^poduced 
into the theology of the Christians after the aiiddk of the se« 
Kond century. 
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CHAP, explore the secrets of the abyss j and the pride 
of the professors^ and of their disciples^ was satis- 
fied with the science of words. But the most sa^ 
gacious of the Christian theologians, the great 
Athanasius himself, has candidly confessed *, that 
whenever he forced his understanding to meditate 
on the divinity of the Logosy his toilsome and un- 
availing efforts recoiled on themselves ; that the 
more he thought, the less he comprehended ; and 
the more he wrote, the less capable was he of ex- 
pressing his thoughts. In every step of the inquiry, 
we are compelled to feel and acknowledge the 
immeasurable disproportion between the si;5e of 
the object and the capacity of the human mind. 
We may strive to abstract the notions of time, of 
space, and of niatter, which so closely adhere to 
all the perceptions of our experimental knov/ledge. 
But as soon as we presume to reason of infinite 
substance, of spiritual generation ; as often as we 
deduce any positive conclusions from a negative 
idea, we are involved in darkness, perplexity, and 
inevitable contradiction. As these difficulties arise 
from the nature of the subject, they oppress, with 
the same insuperable weight, the philosophic and 
the theological disputant^ but we may observe 
two essential and peculiar circumstances, which 
discriminated the doctrines of the Catholic church 
from the opinions of the Platonic school. 

Zeal of the L A chosen society of philosophers, men of a 
liberal education and curious disposition, might si- 

lendy 

* Atfianasius, tom. i. p. 808. His expressions have an un- 
common energy ; and as he was writing to Monks, there tould 
not be any occasion for him to a^ffeci a rational language. 



Christians. 
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femly meditate, and temperately discuss, ih the chap. 
gardens of Athens, or the library of Alexandria, \^ ^ ' t 
the abstruse questions of metaphysical science* 
The lofty speculations, which neither convinced 
the understandings nor agitated the passions, of 
the Platonists themselves, w^re carelessly over- 
looked by the idle^ the busy, and even the stu- 
dious part of mankind *. But after t|ie Logos had 
been revealed as the sacred object of the faith, the 
hope, and the religious vjrorship of the Christians ; 
the mysterious system was embraced by a nume-i 
rous arid increasing multitude in every province of 
the Roman world. Those persons who, from 
their age, or sex, or ocicupations, were the least 
qualified to judge, who were the least exercised in 
the habits of abstract reasoning ; aspired to con- 
template the ecoliomy of the Divine Nature ; and - 
it is the boast of TertuUian t> that a Christian 
mechanic could readily answer such questions as 
had perplexed the wisest of the Gfecian sages* 
Where the subject lies so far beyond bur reachj 
the difference between the highest and the lowest 
of human understandings may indeed be calcula- 
ted as infinitely small; yet the degree of* weakness 
may perhaps be measured by the degree of obsti- 
liacy^ and dogmatic confidence. These specula- 

Y 2 tions, 

^ In a treatise, which professed to explain the opinions of 
the ancient philosophers concerning.the nature of the gods, we 
might expect to discover the theological Trinity of Plato. But 
Cicero very honestly confessed, that though he had translated 
the Tinriaeusy he could never understand that mysterious dia- 
logue. See Hieronym, pracf. ad 1. xii. in Isaiam, torn, v^p, 154. 

X TertuUian. in Apolog. c. 46. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, 
au-mot Slmonlde. His remarks on the presumption of Tertul- 
lian arc profound and interesting. 
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CHAP. tioBs^ instead of being treated as the amusement 
^^^ of ^, vacant hour, became the most serious business 
of the present, and the most useful preparatiou for 
a future life. A theology, which it was incum- 
bent to believe, which it was impious to doubt, 
and which it might be dangerous, and even fatal, 
to mistake, became the familiar topic of private 
meditation and popular discourse. The cold m- 
diiFerence of philosophy was iqflamed by the, fer- 
vent spirit of devotion ; and even the metaphors 
of common language suggested the fallacious pre- 
judices of sense and experience* The Christians, 
who abhorred the gross and impure generation of 
the Greek mythology *, were tempted to argue 
from the familiar analogy of the filial and paternal 
relations. The character of Son seemed to imply 
a perpeti^al subordination to the voluntary author 
of his existence t; but as the act of generation, 
in the most spiritual and abstracted sense, must be 
supposed to transmit the properties of a common 
nature J, they durst not presume to circumscribe 

the 

* Lactantiusi iv. 8. Yet the ProhoL^ or Prslaiio, which the 
most orthodox divines borrowed without scruple from the Va- 
lentioianst ^nd illustrated by the comparisons of a fountain and 
stream, the sun and its rays, &c. either meant nothing. Or fa- 
voured a material idea of the divine generation. See Beausobre, 
tpnu i* 1. iii. c. 7. p. 54«8. 

foMany of the primitive writers have frankly confessed, that 
the Son owed his being to the nvllloi the Father. See Clarke's 
Scripture Trinity, p. 280 — 287. On the other hand, Atha- 
nasius and his followers seem unwiHing to grant what they are 
afraid to deny. The schoolmen extricate themselnes from this 
difficulty by the distinction of 2i preceding d.nd ^concomUafU will. 
Petav. Dogm. Theolpg. torn. ii. 1. vi. c. 8. p. 587 — 603. 

% See Petav. Dogm. Theblog. tom^ ii. I. ii. c. 10. p. 159. 
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the, powers of the duration of the Son of an eternal chap. 

» XXI. 

and omnipotent Father. Fourscore years after ^^ ^ ' n 
the death of Christy the Christians of Dithynia de- 
clared before the tribunal of Pliny, that they in- 
voked him as a god ; and his divine honours have 
been perpetuated in every age and country, by the 
various sects who assume the name of Ms dis- 
ciples *. Thear tender reverence for the memory 
of Christ, and their horror for the profene Worship 
of any created being, would baVe engaged them 
to assert the equal and absolute divinity of the 
Lagoi^ if their ra|)id ascent towards the throne of 
he?tven had not been imperceptibly checked by 
the apprehension of violating the unity and sole 
supremacy of the great Father of Christ ahd of 
the Universe. The suspense and fluctuation pro-. 
4uced in the minds of the Christians by these opl- 
posite tendencies, may be observed in the writings 
. of the theologians who flourished after the end of 
the apostolic age, and before 'the origin of the 
Arian controversy. Their suffrage fe claimed, 
with equal confidence, by the orthodox and by 
the heretical parties ; and the most ihqdisitive 
<:rirics have fairly allowed, that if they had the 
good fortune of possessing the Catholic verity, 
they have delivered their conceptions in loose, 
Y 3 inaccurate, 

• 

* Carmenque Christ9 quasi Deo ^xctrt secum invicem. Plin. 
Epist. X, 97. The sense of Deus^ ^w?, Elohlm^ in the ancient ' 

languages, is critically examined by Le Clefc (Ars Critic^, 
p. 150 — 156.), and the propriety of wors^iipping a very excel- 
lent creature, is ably defended by the Socinian Emltn (Tracts, 
p. 29—36. 5\—\\o, 
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CHAP, inaccurate, and sometimes contradictory lan-r 

wi^JL; guage*. 

Authority U. The devotion of individuals was tlie first 

chiJdL circumstance which distinguished the Chrisdans 
from the Platonists ; the second was the authority*, 
of the church. The disciples of philosophy asserted 
the nghts of intellectual freedom, and their re- 
q>ect for the sentiments of their tes^chers was a 
liberal and voluntary tribute, which they offered 
to superior reason. But the Christians formed a 
numerous and disciplined society ; and the juris* 
diction of their laws and magistrates was strictly 
exercised over the minds of the ficUthfuL Tlu^ 
loose wanderings <^ the imagination were gra^ 
dually confined by creeds and confessions f ; the 
freedom of private judgment submitted to the 
public wisdom of synods ; the authority of a theo^ 
iogian was determined by his ecclesiastical rank ; 
and the episcopal successors of the apostles inflicted 
the censures of the church on those who deviated 
from the orthodox belief. But in an age of xcr 
ligious controvessy, every act of o{^ression adds 
new force to the elastic vigour of the mind ; and 
the zeal or obstinacy of a spiritual rebel was some-^ 
times stimulated by secret motives of ambition or 

avarice. 

♦ Se^Daillc de Usu Patrum, and Lc Clerc, Bibliotheque 
UDiver*ellc, ^om. x. p. 409. To arraign the faith of the Anti- 
Nicenc fatherS| was the object, or at least has been th^ effect^ 
of the^ stupendous work of Petavius on the Trinity (Dogm. 
Theolog. torn. iL] ; nor has the deep impressiou been erased 
by the learned deience of Bishop Bull. 

f The most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest 
latitude,. See Bull (Judicium Eccles. Cathol.^ who tries to 
prevent Episcopus from deriring any advantage from this ob>« 
fervation* 
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avarice* A metaphysical argument, became the chap. 
cause or pretence of political contests ; the subtle- , ^^^' . 
ties of the Platonic school were used as the badges Factions. 
of popular factions, and the distance which sepa- 
rated their respective tenets was enlarged or mag^ 
nified by the acrimony of dispute. As long as the 
dark heresies of Praxeas and Sabellius laboured to 
confound the Father with the Son *, the orthodox 
party might be excused if they adhered more 
strictly and more earnestly to the dhiinctiony than 
to the equality^ of the divine persons. But as soon 
as the heat of controversy had subsided, and the 
progress of the Sabellians was no longer an object 
of terror to the churches of Rome, of Africa, or 
of Egypt ; the tide of theological opinion began to 
flow with a gentle but steady motion toward the 
contrary ejctreme ; and the most orthodox doctors 
allowed themselves the use of the term^ and defi^ 
nitions which had been censured in the mouth of , 
the sectaries t* After the edict of toleration had 
r^to|*ed peace and leisure to the Christians, the 
Trinitarian controversy was revived in the ancient 
seat of Platonism, the learned, the opuleijit, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria ; and the flame of 
religious discord was rapidly communicated from 
the schools to the clergy, the people, the pro- 

y 4 vince, f 

- ♦ The heresies of Praxeas, Sabellius, &c. arc accurately ex- 
plained by Mosbeim (p. 425. 680—714.). Praxeas, who 
came to Rome about the end of the second century, deceived, 
for some time, the simplicity of the bishop, and was confuted 
by the pen of the angry Tertullian. • 

f Socrates acknowledges, that the heresy of Ariug proceeds 
cd from his strong desire to embrace an opipioa fhe most dia« 
metrically opposite to that of Sabellius. 
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vince^ ^ad the East. The absdruse qucstiosYa^ife 
eternity of the L^gos was agitated in eodeBiasiical 
conferefi^es, and popular sermons ; and the bete- 
Ariu. rodox opinicMis of Arius * v^re soon mads public 
by his own z^l, and by that of his advetsaties* 
His most implacable adversaries have acknaW'' 
ledged the learning and blameless life of tlKft 
eminent {presbyter, who, in a forma- electHMt, had 
decli0:'ed9 and pa:'haps generously declined, lus 
pretensions to the episcopal throne ft His' com- 
petitor Alexander Assumed the office of his judgie. 
The important cause was argued before him y 2lnd 
if sut first he seemed to hesitate, he at length pfb- 
nounced his final sentence, as an absolute rule of 
fsulh |. The undaunted presbyter, who preslimed 
to resist the authority of his angty iMshop, was 
separated from the communion of the churdbi* 
But the pride of Arius was supported by the 
applause of a mim^ous party* He ^reckoned 
among his immediate foUoiyers two bish^ of 

Egypt, 

^ The figure and manners of Arius, the chatactet and mtk^ 
bers of his hrst proselytes, are painted in very lively colours ty 
Epiphantns (torn. t. H^ecesw Ixix. 3. p, 729t) ; amd we caQ^dt 
but regret that he should soon forge^ tl^ historiair, to assume 
the task of controversy. 

f See Philostorgius (1. i. c. 3.) and Godefroy's ample Com- 
meotary. Yet the credibility of Philostorgius is lessened, in 
jthc eyes of the orthodox, by his Arianism ; and in those of 
rational critics, by his passion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

\ Sozomen (1. i. c. 15.) represents Alexander as incUfFerent, 
and even ignorant, in the beginning of* the controversy ; while 
Socrates (1. i. c. 5. ) ascHbes tlie origin of the dispute to the 
vain curiosity of his theological speculationsr Df Jortin ( Re- 
marks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 17S.) has censured, 
with his udoal freedom^ the conduct of Alexander : 9r{(^ dgyajf 
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£gypt^ sev^en presbytergj twelve deacons, and chap. 
(what may appear almost ^ incredible) seven hun- t— ^i ' ,» 
dred virgaiB. A large majority of the bishops of 
Asia appeared Xo support or favour his cause } 
and their measures were conducted by Eusebius 
of CsBsarea, the most learned of the Christian pre- 
latest and by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had 
atcquired the reputation of a statesman without 
ibrfaiting that of a samt. Synods in Palestine 
dnd Bithy nia were oppos^ to the synods of Egypt* 
•The attentbn of the prince and pcbpie was attract^ 
ed by this theological dispute ; and the decision, 
ftt the end of six yesura *, wafe referred to the su- ^ j, ^j^ 
preme auAority of the geneiul cotmcft of Nice. —325. 

Vfhea the mysteries of tl^ Christian faith were Three sys. 
.dangerously exposed to public debate, it might Tri^tJ.*^"^ 
be observed, that the human understanding was 
capable of forming three disthict, though imper-^ 
fecty systems, concerning the nature of the Divine 
, Trinity; and it was pronounced^ that none of 
these systems, in a pure and absolute sense, were 
exempt from heresy and error t» !• According Arianism. 
to the first hypothesis, which was maintained by 
Anus, and hi& 'disciples, the Logos was a depen^ 

dent \ 

* The flames of Ananisra might burn for some time in se- 
cret ; but there is reasofi to believe that they burst out with 
violence as early as the year 819. TiUempnt Mem. Ecdeiw 
. torn. vi. p. 774 — 780. 

f Quid credidit ? Certe, aui tria nomina audiens treft Deos 
esse credidity et idololatra efFectus est ; aut in tribus vocabulis. 
trinominem credens Deuniy in Sabellii hisresim incurrit ; mil e- 
doctus ab Arianis unum esse verum Deuniy Patremy filium et 
spiritum sanctum credidit creaturas. Aut extra heec quid cre- 
dere potuerit ncscio. Hicronym. adv. Luciferianos. Jerqm 
reserves for the last the orthodox system, which is more com- 
plicated and difficult. 
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dent aiul spontaneous production, created from 
nothing by the will of the Father. The Son, by 
whom all things were made *, had been beg6cten 
before all worlds, and the longest of the astrono- 
mical periods could be compared only as a fleet- 
ing moment to the extent of his duration ; yet 
this diuation was not injfinitet, and there had 
been a time which preceded the ineffable genera- 
tion of the Logos. On this only^begotten Son the 
Almighty Father bad transfused his ample spirit, 
and impreased the effulgence of his glory* Visible 
image of invisible perfection, he saw, at an im*- 
measurable distance beneath his feet, the thrones 
of. the brightest archangels: yet h^ shone only 
with a reflected light, and, like the sons of the 
RonMin emperors, who were invested with the ti- 
tles of Cae3ar or Augustus J, he governed the 
universe in obedience to the will of his Father. 2md 
TritheiiRL Monarch. IL In the second hypothesis^ the Li^ 
possessad all the inherent, incommunicable per<- 
fections, which "religion and philosophy appro- 
priate to the Supreme God. Three distinct and 
inflnite minds or substances, three co-equal and 
co-eternal beings, composed the Divine-Essence § ; 

and. 

* As the doctrine of absolute creation from nothing, was gra- 
dually introduced among the Christians (Beausobre, torn. ii. 
p. 1 65-— 215. ), the dignity of .the workman very naturally rose 
with that. of the «iorj&. 

f The metaphysics of Dr Clarke (Scripture Trinityj p. 276 
—280. ) could digest an eternal generation from an infinite caus^. 

J This profane and absurd simile is employed by several of 

the primitive fathers, particularly by Athenagoras, in his Applo- 

gy to the emperor Marcus and his son ; and it is alleged, without 

' censure, by Bull himself. See Def. Fid. Nic. s. ni. c. 5. No. 4. 

§ See Cudworth's Intellectual System, p^ 559. 579. This 
dangerous hypothesis was qouQtenanced by the two Gregbrije^ 

of 
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and it would have implied contradiction, that any chap, 
of them should not have existed, or that they -: ^ ' « 
should ever cease to exist *. The advocates of a 
system which seemed to establish three indfeyen- 
^dent Deities, attempted to preserve the unity of 
the First Cause, so conspicuous in the design and 
order of the world, by the perpetual concord of 
their administration, and the essential agreement 
of their will. A faint resemblance, of this unity 
of action may be discovered in the societies, of 
men, and even of animals. The causes which 
disturb their harmony proceed only from the im- 
perfection and inequjility of their faculties : but 
the omnipotence which is guided by* infinite wis- . 
dom and goodness, caimot.fail of choosing the 
same means for the accomplishment of the same 
ends. III. Three Beings, who, by the self-derived sabcUian- 
necessity of their existence, possess, all the divine '*^ 
attributes in the most perfect degree ; who are 
eternal in duration, infinite in space, and inti- 
mately present to each other, and to the whole 
universe ; irresistibly force theriiselves on the asto- 
nished mind, as one and the same Being t> who 
in the economy of grace, as well as in that of na- 
ture, may manifest himself under different forms, 

and 

pf Nyssa and Nazlanzen, by Cyril of Alexandria, John of Da- 
mascus, &c. See Cndworth, p. 60S. Le Clerc, Bibliotheque 
JJniverselle, . toni. x viii. p, 97 — ^1 05. 

* Augustin seems to e^jry the freedom of the philosophers. 
Liberis .verbis loquunturphilosophi .... Nosautemnon dicimus 
duo vel tria principia, duos vel tres D^os. De Civitat. Dei, x.23. 

f Boetius, who i^tis deeply versed in the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle, explains the unity of the Trinity by the sn- 
difference of the^ three persons. See the judicious remarks of 
Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Choisie, torn. xvi. p. 225, &c. 
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CHAP. 9nd be considered under different a^cts. Bj 
this hypothesis, ^ real substantial Trinitjr is re- 
fined into a trinity of names, and abstract modifr- 
cattons, that subsist pnly in the mind which qaOr 
ceiTes them. The Lvgos is no longer a perscMEi, 
but an attribute ; and it is only in a figuratiTe 
sense, that the epithet of Son can be applied to 
the eternal reason which was with God &om iJie 
beginning, and by whicA^ not by ^^6i»^ all things 
were made. The incarnation of the Ldgos is te^ 
duced to a mete inspiration of the Divine Wis- 
dom, which fUl^d the soul, and directed alt th^ 
acticois of the man Jesus. Thus, after revolving 
round the theological circle, we are surprised to 
find that the 8abellian ends where the Ebionke 
had begun ; and tbait the incomprehensible mys? 
tery which excites our adoration^ eltides our ixh 
quiry*. 
cminci! If the bishops of the council of Niceffy hl^ 

A.D."325. ^®^ permitted to follow the unbiassed dictates 
of their consk:ience, Arius and his associates <;ould 

scarcely 

♦ If the Sabellians were startled at this coi^cluaion, they were 
driven down another precipice into the confession, that the Fa- 
ther v.^9 borh of a virgifr, that hs had sul&red- on the cross ; 
and thus deserved the odious epithet of Patri'/iassutnff with 
which they were branded by their adversaries. See the nivec- 
tiveft of TertulUan against Praxeas, . and th« t^mpenntie nejjec- 
tfons of Mosheim (p. 423. 681.) ; and Beausohrd> tofn. i, !. iti. 
c.e.p.533. 

f The trraisactions of the council of Ntee» are related ^y die 
ancients, not only fn a partial, but in a very imperfect, ipanner. 
Such a picture as Fra-Paoid would have drawn can nevfer be 
recovered ; but such mde sketches as have been traced by tfte 
pencil of bigotry, and that of reason, rtiay be seen in TiUemopt 
(M6v[\. Eccles. torn. vi. p. 660—759.) anfd iir Lc Ckrc (Bt- 
bliotheque Universell^, torn, x* y. 435 — 434. ). ' 
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wisiTcely have flattered themselves T^th th^ hojjfes ^"j^^- 
of obtaining a majority of votes, in favour of^an < ii ii> v - ^ 
hypothesis so directly advefse to th6 two most 
Jiopular opinions of the Catholic world. The 
Arians soon perceived the danger of their situa- 
tion, and prudently assumed those modest virtues," 
which, in the fury of civil and religious dissen- 
sions, are seldom practised, or even praised, ex- 
cept by the weaker party. They recommended 
the exercise of Christian charity and moderation j 
urged the incomprehensible nature of the contro- 
versy ; disclaimed the use of any terms or defini- 
tions which could not be found in the scriptures ; 
and oflfered, by very liberal concessions, to satisfy 
their adversaries without renouncing the integrity 
of their own principles. The victorious faction 
received all th«ir proposals with haughty suspicion; 
and anxiously sought for some irreconcileable mark 
' of distinction, the rejection of which might in- 
volve the Arians in the guilt and consequences of 
heresy. A letter was publicly read, and ignomi- 
niously torn, in which their patron, EusebiUs of 
Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed, that the ad- 
mission of the HoMoousioN, or Consubstanfial, ^^ ^ 
a word already familiar to the Platonists, was in- 
compatible with the principles of their theological 
system. The fortunate opportum'ty was eagerly 
embraced by the bishops, who governed the reso-* 
hilionft of the synod ; and according to the lively 
ex!j>ression of Ambrose *, they used the sword, 

which 

* Wt are indebted to Ambrose (de Fide, 1. iii. cap. uk.) for 
the knowledge of this cwious anecdote. Hoe verbum posuc- 

runt 
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CHAP, which heresy itself had drawn from the scabbard^ 
^*'* to cut off the head of the hated monster. The 
consubstantiality of the Father and the Son was 
established by the council of Nice, and has been 
unanimously received as a fundamental article of 
the Christian faith, by the consent of the Greek, 
the Latin, the Oriental, and the Protestant 
churches. But if the same word had not served 
to stigmatize the heretics, and to unite the Catho' 
lies, it would have been inadequate to the purpose 
of the majority, by whom it was introduced into 
the orthodox creed. This majority was divided 
into two parties, distinguished by a contrary ten-^ 
dency to the sentiments of the Tritheists and of 
the Sabellians. But as those opposite extremes 
seemed to overthrow the foundations either of 
oatural, or revealed, religion, they mutually a- 
greed to qualify the rigour of their principles j 
and to disavow the just, but invidious, conse- 
quences, which might be urged by their an- 
tagonists. The* interest of the common cause 
inclined them to join their numbers, and to con- 
ceal their differences ; their animosity was softened 
by the healing councils of toleration, and their 
disputes were suspended by the use of the myste- 
jious Homoousion, which either party was free to 
interpret according to their peculiar tenets. The 
Sabellian sense, which, about fifty years before,: 
had obliged the council of Antioch * to prohibit 

this^ 

runt Patresy quod viderant adversariis ^sse fdrmidini ; ut tan- 
quam evaginato ab ipsts gladio^ ipsum nefandtc caput hciteseos 
^mputarent. 

* See Bull, Defens. Fid. Niceri. sect, iu c. i. p.'25-— S6> 
He tliinks it bis duty to reconcile two orthodox Syriods. 
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this celebrated term, had endeared it to those chap. 

• ' XXI. 

theologians who oatertained a secret but partial 
ajBfection for a nominal Trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints of thef Arian times, the intrepid 
Athanasiiis, the learned Gregory Nazianzen, and 
the other pillars of the church, who supported with 
ability and success. the Nicene doctrine, appeared 
to consider the expression of substance^ asjf it had 
been synonymous with that of nature ; and they 
ventured to illustrate their meaning, by affirming 
that three men, as they belong to the same com*- 
men species, are; consubstantial or homoousian 
to each other *. This pure and distinct equality, 
was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection, and spiritual penetration, which in- 
dissolubly unites the divine persons t ; and on the 
other, by the pre-eminence of the Father, wkich 
was acknowledged as far as it is cojnpatible with 
the independence of the Son J. . Within these- 
limits the almost invisible and tremulous ball of 
orthodoxy was allowed securely to vibrate. On 
either side, beyond this consecrated ground, the 
heretics and the demons lurked in ambush to 

surprise 

♦ According to Aristotle, the stars were homoousion to each 
other. " That Homoouilos means of one substance hi hindt hath 
** been shown by Petavius, Curcellaus, Cudworth, Le Clerc, 
** 3cc. and to prove it would be actum agereJ* This is the just 
remark of Dr Jortin (vol. ii. p. 212.), who exammes the Arian 
controversy with leaming,^candour, and ingenuity. 

f See Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. torn. ii. 1. iv. c. 16. p. 453, 
&c.). Cud worth (p. 559.), Bull (sect. iv. p. 285—290. edit. 
Grab.). The TFi^t^n^ts or ^ircumificess'to is perhapS' the^detrp* 
est and darkest cpmer of the whole theological abyss. 

X The third section of Bull's Defence of the Nicene Faith, 
which some of his antagonists 'have called nonsense, aild others 
heresy, is consecrated to tlic supremacy of the Father- 



cceeda. 
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CHAP. surfMrbe and devour the unhappy wander^. Btff 
as the degrees of theological hatred depend on the 
spirit^ of the war, rather than on the importance 
of the ccMitroversT, the heretics who degraded^ 
were treated with more severity than those who 
annihilated, the person of the Son. The life of 
Athanadus was consumed in irreconcileable op-» 
position to the impious madness of the Arians * } 
but he defended above twenty years the Sabel- 
tianism of l^arcellus of Ancyra ; and when at last 
he was compelled to withdraw himself from his 
cbmmunion, he continued to mention, with aif 
ambiguous ^mile, the ve^l errors of his respect^ 
abU friend t» 

Arian The authority of a general council, to which 

the Arians themselves had been compelled to sub- 
mit,* inscribed on the banners of the orthodox 
party the mysterious characters of the word Hc^ 
moousiofij which essentially contributed, tiotwith* 
standing some obscui-e disputes, some hocturnal 
combats, to maintain and perpetuate the unifor- 
mity of fiiith, or at least of language. The Con- 
substantialists, who by their success have deser- 
ved and obtained the title of Catholics, gloried ia 
the simplicity and steadiness of their own creed^ 

and 

* The ordinary appellation with jrhich Athanasius and hirf 
followera chose to compliment the Arians, was that oijirioma* 
nltes. 

f Epiphanlua, torn. i. Haeres. Ixxii. 4'. p. 837. See the 
advent nreft oif Marcellus, in Tillemont (Mem» Eccles. ton), vii, 
p. 880 — 899. ). His work, in one booK, of the unity of God, 
was anaweretl in the three books, which are still extant, 6f Eu* 
sebius. After a long and careful examination, Petavius (torn, ii, 
1. u c. 14'. p. 78.) has reluctantly pronounced the condsmns- 
ttdXL of Mar jeHus. 
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ii»d ixiwlted the r^atod vamtiqfis of thfik adi^^w char 
saiies, who were destitute of any cert%U| jfule ol 
faitlu The sinceiity or the eucKRing df die Arim 
chi^Sy the fears of the latitrs or of the pappfe, thciir 
rcYieceoce for Christy their hatred of Athanadndy 
aU the causes^ humaa' and divine^ that iaflweiiae 
aitd disturb tl^te counseb of ath^logical faction, 
introduoed axnong the sectaries a ifpirit of disaord 
.and inconstazicy^, which^ in the eourM of, afew 
years, erected etghteai: different modefes : of • mH* 
gicxn'^y and avenged the violated di^ty o£ ihe 
church. The isealous Hibry f) who, iitbtti* the 
peculiar ]hard^ps of hk situaticm, wft» incUned to 
extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors jdf 
the orieiM;^ clergy, declares,! tft^tt in the- wide ex- 
tent of the ten provinces of Asia, t^ wtlieb he 
had bam banished, th^re could be found- very 
few prelates who had presetted the knowl^ige of 
the true Ged |. The oppression which he had 
felt, the disorders of which he was the cpe^tator 
Vol. Uh Z and 

* Athanasiusb hie epistle concerning the synods of Seleucia 
and Rimini (toin, i. p. 886—905.), has given an ample liat of 
Ajiaa citcdB» w^ch h»s bee« enlarged andimprovedby thela- 
boura of the indefatigable Tillemont (Mem. Ecdes. torn* vL 
p* 477.)- . ' 

f Erasmus, with admirable sense and freedom, has deKneated 
the just character of Hilary. To revise his text, to compose' 
the annals of his hfe, and to justify his sentiments and conduct, 
is the province of the penedictine editors. 

% Absque episcopo Eleusio et paucis cum eo, ex majore parte 
Asians decem provincise, inter quas consists, vere Deum nes- 
ciunt. Atque utmam penitus nescirent ! cum procliviore enim 
veuia ignorarent quam obtrectarent. Hilar, d^ Synodis, sive de 
Fide Oiientalium, c. 63. p. 1186. edit. Benedict. In the ce- 
lebrated paraUel between atheism and superstition, the bishop 
of Poitiers vrould have been surprised in the philosophic society 
of Bayle and Plutarch. 
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and the victim, appeased, during a short intertafi^ 
the angry passions of his soul ; and in the follow^ 
ing passage, of which I shall transcribe a few lines, 
the bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the 
style of a Christian philosopher, ^' It is a thing/' 
says Hilary, '* equally deplorable and dangerous^ 
^^ thatthereare as many creeds as opinions amoi]^ 
^ men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and as 
^^ many sources of bla^bemy as there are bxdts 
^' among us ; because we make creeds arbitrarily, 
«< and explain thenl as arbitrarily. The Hconp* 
^^ ousion is rejected, and received, and exfhin&d 
<< away by successive synods* ' The partial or to« 
•* tal resemblance of the Father and of the Son, 
^' is a subject of dispute for these unhappy tiimes. 
" Every year, nay every moon, we make new creeds 
" to describe invisible mysteries. We repient of 
^^ what we have dojie^ we defend those who re-* 
** pent^ we anathematise, those whom we defended* 
" We condei^ either the doctrine of others in 
^' ourselves, or our own in that of others ; and 
*' reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
** have been the cause of each other's ruin *. 
' It will not be expected, it would not perhaps 
be endured, that I should swell this theological 
digression, by a minute examination of the eighteen 
creeds, the authors of which, for the most part, 
disclaimed the odious name of their parent Arius* 
It is amusing enough to delineate the form, and 
to trace the vegetation, of a singular plant ; but 

the 

♦ Hilariua ad Constantium, I ii. c. 4, 5. p. 1227, L238..Thia 
remarkable passage deserved the attention of Mr Loqk;^, j^wba. ' 
has transcribed it ^vol. iii« p. 470*) into the model of bis new 
common-place book. 
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the tedious detail of leaves without flowers, and chap. 

XXI 

of branches without fruit, would soon exhaust the ■_ ^ ' * 
patience, and disappoint the curiosity, of the la- 
borious student. One question which gradually 
arose from the Arian controversy, may however 
be noticed, as it served to produce and discri- 
minate the thf ee sects, who were united only by 
their common aversion to the Homooilsion of the 
Nicene synod. 1. If they were asked, whether 
the Son was like unto the Father; the question was 
i^esolutely answered in the negative, by the here* 
tics who adhered to the principles of Anus, or 
indeed to those of philosophy ; which seem to 
fetablish an infinite diflference between the Creator 
and the most excellent of his creatures. This 
bbvions consequence was maintained by iEtius *, 
on whom the sjeal of his adversaries bestowed the 
surname of the Atheist.- His restless and aspiring 
spirit urged him to try almost evei-y profession of 
human life. He was successively a slave, or at 
least a husbandman, a travelling tinker, a gold- 
smith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a theologian, 
and at last the apostle of a new church, which was 
prof)agated by the abilities of his disciple Euno- 
mius f. Armed with texts of scripture, and with 

Z 2 captious 

* In ]^iloistorgius.(L iii< e. 15.) the character and adven^ • 

tures of ^tius appear singular enough, though they are cafe- 
fblly softened by the hand 6f a friend. The editor Godefroy ^ 

(p. 155.). who was more attached to his principles than to his 
author, has collected the odious circumstances which his ya« 
iriDUS adversaries have preserved or invented. 

•f According to the judgment of a man who respected both 
t^iose sectaries, JEtiut had been endowed xnth a stronger un- 

derstanding; 
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captious syllogisms irom the logic of Aristotle^ tbe 
subtle ^tius had acquired the fame of sm invin^ 
dbk disputant, whom it was impossible either to 
silence or to convince. Such talents engaged the 
iriendship of the Arian bishops, till they were 
forced to renounce and even to persecute^ a dan- 
gerous ally, who by the accuracy of his reasoning, 
had prejudiced their cause in the popular opinion, 
and offended the piety of their most devoted fol- 
lowers. 2. The omnipotence of the Creator sug« 
gested a specious and respectful solution of the 
likeness of the Father and the 3on; and faitfaf might 
humbly receive what reason could not presume tQ 
deny, that the Supreme God might commimicate 
his infinite perfections, and create a being similar 
only to himself*. These Arians were powerfully 
supported by the weight and abilities oi their 
leader, who had succeeded to the management 
of the Eusebian interest, and who occupied the 
principal thrones of the East. They detested, 
perhaps with some affectation, the impiety of 
-^tius ; they professed to believe, eithw without 
reserve, or according to the scriptures, that the 
Son was different from all other creatures, ^and 
similar only to the Father. But they denied, that 

he 

dentandmgy and Eunotnius had acquired more art an^ learning 
(Philostorgius, L viii. c. 18.). The confession and apology of 
Eunomius (Fahricius, BibHoth. Graec. torn. viii. p. 258^-305.) 
is one of the few heretical pieces which have escaped. v 

* Yet, according to the opinion of Estius and Bull (p. 297« ), 
there is one power, that of creation, wliich God eapmot oom- 
municate to a creature. Estius, who sq accurately ^finod the 
limits of Omnipotence, was a Dutchman by birth^a^dby trade 
a scholastic divine. Dupin, Biblioc. Eccles. torn. xvii. p« 45. 
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he azs either of the same, or of a amilar substance ; chap. 
sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, and some- 
times objecting to the use of the word substance, 
which seems to imply an adequate, or at least a . 
distinct notion of the nature of the Deity. S, The 
sect which asserted the doctrine of a similar sub* 
stance, was the most numerous, at least ia the 
provinces of Asia ; and when the leaders of both 
parties were assembled in the council of Seleucia *, 
their opinion would have prevailed by a majority 
of one hundred and five to forty-three bishops. 
The Greek word, which was chosen to express 
this mysterious resemblance, bears so close an 
affinity to the orthodox symbol, that the profane 
of every age have derided the furious conte^ 
which the difference of a single diphthong exdted 
between the Homoousians and the Homoiousians« 
As it frequently happens, that the sounds and cha- 
racters which approach the nearest to each other, 
accidentally represent the most opposite ideas, the 
observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were 
possible to mark any real and sensible distinction 
between the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, as they 
were improperly styled, and that of the Carfiolics 
themselves. The bishop of Poitiers, who in his 
Phrygian exile very wisely aimed at a coalition of 
parties, endeavours to prove, that, by a pious and 
faithful interpretation tt the Honioiousion may be 
Z 3 reduced 

.* * Sabinius (ap. Socrat. L ii. c. 39.) had -copied the acts ; 
Athamwius and Hilary have explained the divisions of this Aiian 
synod ; the other circumstances which are relative to it are care- 
fully collected by Baroniiis and Tillemont. 

t Fideh.et pia intelligentia • . . De Syno^. c. 77. p. 1193. 
In his short apologetical notes (first pubmhed by the Benedic- 

tMics 




tin church. 
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reduced to a consubstantial sense. Yet he confesses 
that the word has a dark and suspicious aspect ; 
and, as if darkness were congenial to theological 
> disputes, the Semi-Arians, . who advanced to the 
doors of the church, assailed them with the most 
unrelenting fury. 
^^^ The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cul- 

«rn or La* tivatcd thfe language and manners of the Greeks, 
had deeply imbibed the venom of the Arian con- 
troversy. The familiar study of the Platonic 
system, a vain and argumentative (Ssposition, a 
copious and flexible idiom, supplied the clergy 
and people of the East with an inexhaustible flow 
of words and distinctions ; and, in the midst of 
their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the 
doubt which 19 recommended by philosophy, and 
the submission which is enjoined by religion. 
The inhabitants of the West were of a less inqui* 
^itive spirit ; their passion^ were not so forcibly 
moved by invisible objects ; their minds w^re less 
frequently exercised by the habits of dispute, and 
such was the happy ignorance of the Gallic^n 
church, that Hilary himself, above thirty year^ 
after the first general council, was still a»stranger 
to the Nicene creed *. The Latins had received 

the 

tines from a MS. of Chaiters) he observes, that he used tfcis 
cautious expression, qui intelligerem et impiam, p. 1206. Se^ 
p. 1146. Philostorgius, who saw those objects through a dif^ 
ferent nredium, is inclined to forget the difference of the' im- 
portant diphthong. See in particular viii, 17, and Godefvoyt 
p,352. ' . . . . , .... .. 

* Testor Deum cceji atque terrae mecum neuthim audissem, 
semper taimen utrumque sensisse • . » . Regeneratus pridem et 
in episcopatu aliquantisper manens fidem Nicenam nun^uam 
pisi exsulaturus audivi. Hilar, de Synodis, c. xci. p. 120^* 
yhe Benedictines are persuaded that he goYcrned the c&>Celb 
pf Poitiers several year^ before bis exile. 
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the rays of diirine khowtedge through the dark 
^^ad doubtful medium of a translation. The 
poverty and stubbornness of their native tongue, 
was not always icapable of affording just equi- 
valents for the Greek terms, for the technical 
words of the jPlatonic philosophy *, which had 
been consecrated by the gospel or by the church, , 
to express the mysteries of the Christian faith ; 
and a verbal defect might introduce into the Latii) 
theology, a long train of error .or perplexity t* 
But as the western provincials had the good for- 
tune of deriving their religion from an orthodox 
source, they preserved with steadiness the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility j and when 
the Arian pestilence approached their frontiers, 
(hey were supplied with the seasonable pre- 
servative of :the Homoousion, by the paternal care 
of the Roman pontiff. Their sentiments and their Conndiof 
temper were displayed in the memorable synod of a. p. sW 
Rimini, which surpassed in numbers the council 
of Nice, since it was cooiposed of above four hun- 
dred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
gad JUyricuin* From the first debates it appeared, 
that only foursicore prelates adhered to the party, 
though tkei/ affected to anathemadse the oame and ' 
memory of Anus. But this inferiority was com- 
pensated by the advantages of skill, of experience, 
, Z 4 and 

* Sesecft {Epi^t* lyiii.) complains that even the r« •» of the 
Flatooists (the ens of the bolder schoolmen) could not be ex- 
~ pressed by a Latin noun. ^ 

f The preferenqe which jthe fourth council of the Lateran 
at length ^ave to a numerical rather than a gemrical unity (see 
Pe(av. toau ii. 1* iv. c. IS. p. 424.) was favoured by the Latin 
language ; t^mk seems to excite the idea of subitance, triniias 
of q\ialities. 
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CHAP, alldof cBsc^line; andtheminoriiyirascoiidacte^ 
^^'' by Valens and Uisacius, two bish^ of lUyricuaft^ 
who had spent tfaeir Ihresin the mtriguMof couite 
and councils, and who had been timmed under the 
Eusebian banner, in the religious wars of the 
£a0t. By their arguments and negoGiations, they 
embarrassed, they confounded, they at last de^ 
ceived, the honest simplicity of the Latin bisbc^ ( 
who suffered the palladium of the faith to be ex«- 
torted from their hands by fraud and importunity, 
rather than by <^n violence. The council of 
Rimini was not allowed to separate, till the mem* 
bers had imprudendy subscribed a captious creeds 
in which some expressions, susceptible of an here*^ 
tical jBense, were inserted in the room of the 
Homoousion. It was on this occasion, that^ 
according to Jerom, the world wdiis surprised ix> 
find itself Arian *. But the iHshops of the Latki 
provinces had no sooner reached their respectii^ 
dioceses, than they discovered their mktake, and 
repented of their weakness. Theignomliuoos cs^» 
' tulation was rejected with disdain and abhorrence ) 
and the Homoousion standard, which had been 
shaken but not overthrown, was' more firBity 
l^lanted m all the churches of the W^st t» ' 
Conduct Such was the rise and progress, aiid sueh we^ 
^roni^ the natural revolutions of those theological dis4 
"^"^ . - / - putes, 

* Ingcmuit totuft oti>id, et ArianQmieets^SEUftitulen. Hie- 
ronym. adv. Lucifer, torn, u p. ^45. 

f The story of the council of Rimini M teff elegantly told 
by Sulpicius Sevenis (Hiflt» Sacra, L ii. p. 419*^30. edit: 
Lugd. Bat. 16470> and by Jerom, in hit dialogue against the 
' Luciferians. The design of the latter is to apdogtze for iht 
conduct of the Latin bishops, who wetv deceived, and who re^ 
pented. 



contro- 
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jpirtfes, vifWch disturbed the p^ce oJF Christianity chap. 
ufuler the rdgns of Const&ntine and of his sons, >_. ^ -n.Y 
But zs those princes presumed to extend their de- 
spOtisiJi over the faith, as well as over the lives 
and fortunes of their subjects; the weight of 
tiheir «ufirage sometimes inclined the ecclesiastical 
balance : and the pt^rogatives of the King of 
Heaven were settled, or changed, or modified; 
in the cabinet of an earthly'' monarch. 

The unhappy q)irit of discord which pervaded indifier. 
the provinces of the JSast, interrupted liie triumph constat. 
of Gonstantine; but the emperor continued for ^^.32% 
aome time to view, with cool and careless indif* 
ference, the object of die dispute. As he was 
yet Ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing the 
quarrdi^ of theologkns, he addressed to the con* 
tending parties, to Alexancler and to Anus, a mo« 
derating epistle * ; which may be ascribed, with 
§ar greater reason, to the untutored sense of a sol- 
dier and statesman, than to the dictates of any of . 
his episcopal counsellors. He attributes the origin 
pf the whole controversy to a trifling and subtle 
question, concerning an incomprehensible point of ^ 
die law, which was foolishly asked by the bishop, 
and imprudently resolved by the presbyter. He 
kunents that the Christian people, who had the 
aame Crod, the same religion, and the same wor* 
ship, should be divided by ^uch inconsiderable 

distinctions j 

• Eusebias, in Vit. Constantin. 1. 11. c, 64 — 72. The prin- 
ciples of toleration and religious indifference^ contained in this 
epistle^ have given great offence to Baronius, Tillemont, &c. 
who suppose that the emperor had some evil counsellor, either 
Satan or Euiebius, at his elbow. See Jortin'g Remarks, torn. ii. 
p. 183. 
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OHAP. distinctions; and he seriously recommends to t^ 
clergy of Alexandria the example of* the Greek 
philo80{Aers ; who could maintain their argo* 
ments without losing their temper^ and assert their 
freedom without violating their firi^idship. The 
Indifference and contempt of the sovereign would 
4iave been, perhaps^ the most effectual method of 
fencing the dispute : if the popular current had 
been less rapid and impetuous ; and if Constan* 
jdne himself, in the midst of faction and fiana- 
ticism, could have preserved the calm possession of 
his own mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers 
soon contrived to seduce the impartiality of the 
ici»zeai, magistrate, and to awaken the zeal oftheproser 
lyte. He was provoked by the insults which haA 
been offered to his statues ; he was alarmed by the 
real, as well as the imaginary, magnitude of the 
spreading mischief; and he extinguished the hope 
of peace and toleration^ from the moment that he 
assembled three hundred bishops within the walls 
of the same palace. The presence x)f the monarch 
swelled the importance of the debate ; his- atten- 
tion multiplied the argiunents 5 and he exposed 
his person with a patient intrepidity, which ani« 
mated the valour of the combatants. Notwith- 
standing the applause which has been bestowed on 
the eloquence and sagacity of Constantine t ; a 
Roman general, whose religion might be still a 
subject of doubt, and whose mind had not been 
enlightened either by study or by. inspiration, was 
indifferently qualified to discuss, in the Greek 

language, 

* Euscbius, in Vit! ConaUntin, L iik c. 13. . 
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language, a metaphysical question, or an article ghaf. 
of feith. But the credit of his ^favourite Osius, i_ ^ ' j 
who appears to ha<re presided in the council of 
Nice, might dispose the emperor in favour of the 
orthodox party; and a welUtimed insinuation^ 
that the sam^ Eusebius of Nicomedia, who now 
protected the heretic, had lately assisted the 
tyrant*, might exasperate him against their adr 
yersaries. The Nicene creed was ratified by Con- 
scantine -, and his firm declaration, that those who 
resisted the divine judgment of the synod, must 
prepare themselves for an immediate exile, anni« 
hilated the muirmurs of a feeble opposition j which 
from seventeen, was almost instantly reduced to 
two, protesting bishops, Eusebius of Gsesarea 
yielded a reluctant and, ambiguous consent to the 
Hon>oousion t ; and the wavering coiiduct of the 
Nicomedian Eusebius served only to delay, about 
three months, liis disgrace and exile J, The im^ He pen©, 
pious Arius was banished into one of the remote Arian 
provinces of lUyricum ; his person and disciples 
were branded by law with the odious name of 

^ Porphyiians ; 

f Theodoret has pfreserved (1. i. c. 20.) an epistle from Con- 
rtantine to the people of JTicomedia, in which the monarch de- 
clares himself the public accuser of one of his subjects ; he 
styles £u8ebiusy « rm rv^xffixnf ttfumr^ avfifivsiKt and com^ 
pkins of his hostile behaviour during the civil war. 
^ t See in Socrates (I. i. c. 8.), or rather in Theodoret (l.»i. 
^. 12. )t an original letter of Eusebius of Cxsarea, in which l\e 
attempts to justify his subscribing the Homoousion. The 
character of Busebius has always been a problem ; but those 
who have read the second critical epistle of Le Clerc ( Ars Crit. 
jom. iii. p. 30 — 69.), must entertain a very unfavourable opi- 
nion of the orthodoxy and sincerity of the bishop of Csesarea. 

% Athanasius, tom. i. p. 727* Philostorgius, 1. i. c. 10* an4 
Ck)defroy Commentary, p, 41. 
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CHAP. Porphyrians ; his writings were condemned to the 
V ^ ' flames : and a capital punishment \ras denounced 
against those in whose possession they should be 
found. The emperor had now imbibed the spirit 
of controversy, and the angry sarcastic style of his 
edicts was designed to inspire his subjects with the 
hatred which he had conceived against the enemies 
of Christ*. 
wad Uift But as if the conduct of the emperor had been 

l>m7» ' guided by passion instead of principle, three years 
5a^l-337, frooa the council pf Nice were scarcely elapsed, 
before he discovered some symptoms of mercy^ 
and even of indulgence, towards the proscribed 
sect, which was secretly protected by his favourite 
sister. The exiles were recalled ; and Eusebius, 
who gradually resumed his influence over the 
mind of Constantine, was restored to the episcopal 
throne, from which he had been ignominiously 
degraded, -^nus himself was treated by the whole 
court with the respect which would have been dw 
to an innocent and oppressed tnan. His faith was 
. approved by the synod of Jerusalem; and the 
emperor seemed impatient to repair his injustice, 
by issuing an absolute coaimand, that he should 
be solemnly admitted to the communion in thg 
cathedral of Constantinople. On the same day, 
which had been fixed for the triumph of Arius, 
he exjrired ;— <ind the strange and horrid circum- 
stances of his death might e^i^cite a suspicion, that 

the 

* Socrates, 1. i. c. 9. In his circular letters, whicfi were ad- 
j^ressed to the several cities, Constantine employed against die 
. lieretics the arms of ridicule and comic raillery. 
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the orthodox saints had caatributed more eifica- 
ciously than by their prayers, to deliver the church 
from the most formidable of her enemies *. The 
three principal leaders of the Catholics, "Athana* 
sius of Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, and 
Piaul of Constantinople, were deposed on variotis 
accusations, by the sentence of numerous councils; 
and were afterwards banished into distant pro* 
vinces by the first of the Christian emperors, who,, 
in the last moments of his life, received the rites 
of baptism froxix the Arian bishop of NicomediaL 
' The ecclesiastical government of Constantine can- 
not be justified from the reproach of levity and 
weakness. But the credulous monarch, unskilled 
in the stratagems of theological warfare, might be 
deceived by the nwdest and specious professions^ 
of the heretics, whose sentiments he never per- 
fectly understood ; and while he protected Arius, 
and persecuted Athanasius, he still considered the 
council of Nice as the bulwark of the Christian 
faith, and the peculiar glory of his own reign !• 

The 

* We derive the original atory from Athaua»iu8 (tern. i. 
p. 670.), who expresses some reluctance to stigmatize the mem 
mory of the dead. He imight exaggerate ; but the perpetual 
commerce of Alexandria and Constantinople would have ren- 
dered it dangerous to invent. Those who press the literal nar- 
rative of the death of Arius (his bowels suddenly burst out in 
a privy), must make their option between poison and miracle, 

f The change in the sentiments, or at least in the conduct^ 
of Constantine, may be traced in Eusebiua (in Vit. Constant. 
1. iii. c. 2S. L iv. c. 41. j, Socrates (1. i. c. 23—39.), Sozomen 
1. ii. c. 16—34.), Theodoret (1. i. c. 14— 34.), and Philostor. 
gius (1. ii. c. 1 — 17.). But the first of these writers was too 
near the scene of action, and the others were too remote from 
it. It is singular enough, that the important task of cbntinu* 
ing the history of the church| should have been left for tut) 
^aymen and a heretic. 
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iTie sons of Constantine must have been admits 
ted from their childhood into the rank of cate- 
chumens, but they imitclted, in the delay of their 
baptism, the example of their father. Like him^ 
they presumed to ptonounce their judgment on 
mysteries into which they had never been regularly 
initiated ♦ : and the fete of the Trinitarian con- 
troversy depended, in a grieat measure, on tiie' 
sentiments of Gonstantms ; who iilheritedtbe pro^ 
vinces of the East, and acquired the possession of 
the whole epipir*. The Arian presbyter or bidiop,' 
who had secreted for his use the testament of the 
deceased emperor, improved the fortunate occa- 
sion which had introduced him to the familiarity 
of a prmce, whose public counsels were alwiys^ 
swayed by his domestic fevourites. The eunuchs 
and slaves diffused the spiritual poison throtigh* 
the palace, and the dangerous infection was com^ 
municated, by the female attendants to the guards^ 
and by the empress to her unsuspicious husband f. 
The partiality which Constantius always expressed 
towards the Eusebiah faction, was insensibly forti- 
jfied by the dexterpus management of their leaders; 
and his victory over the tyrant Magnentius in- 
creased his inclination, as well as ability, to em-^ 
ploy the arnis of power in the cause of Ariknism. 
While the t^o armies were engaged in the plainsr 

of 

♦ Qui etiam turn catechiimenus sacfamentum fidei tnerito 
Tideretur potuisse nescire. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1. fi. p. 4I0I 

f Socrates, l.ii. c. 2. Sozomen, 1. iH. c. 18. Athanas. 
torn. i. p. ^13. 8S4, He observes, that the eimuch$ art the 
natural enemies of the Son, Compare Dr Jortin's Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 3. with a certain genealogy 
"in Candide (ch. ix.), which ends with one of the first comp!^- 
nions of Christopher Qolumbus. 
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of Marsa, and the fate of the two rivals depmdei 
on the chance of war, the son of Constantine^assed 
the anxious moments in a church of the martyrs^ 
und^ the walls of the city. His spiiittial com^* 
forter, Valens, the Arian bishop of the diocese^ 
employed the ' most artful precautions to obtain 
such, early intelligence as mighi: secure either hi$* 
favour or his escape. A secret chain of swilt and 
trusty messengers informed him of the vicissitudes 
of the battle; and while the courtiers stood 
trembling round their ^aflfrighted master, Valend 
assured him that the Gallic legions gave way ; and 
insinuated with some presence of mind, that the- 
glorious event had been revealed to him by ai;i 
aageL The grateful anperor ascribed his succes;^ 
to ^ the merits and intercession of the bishop of 
Mursa, whose faith had. deserved the public and 
miraculous approbation of Heaven *. The Arians, 
who considered as their own the victory of Con- 
stantius, preferred his glory to that of his Father f. 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, immediately composed 
the description of a celestial cross,, encircled with 
a splendid rainbow ; wliich during the festival of 
Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had 

appeared 

^ • Sulpicius Severus, in Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 405, 406. 
t Cy"^ (apud Baroa. A. D. S53. No. 26.) expressly ob- 
•erveS) that in the reign of Constantine the cross had been found 
in the bow^s of the eart(i ; but that it had appeared in the 
reign of Constantius, in the midst of the heavens. This op- 
position evidently proves, that Cyril w^s ignorant of the stu- 
pendous miracle to which the conversion of Constantine is at* 
tributed ; and this ignorance is the more surprising, since it 
was no more than twelve years after his death that Cyril was 
consecrated bishop of Jerusalem, by the immediate successor 
of Eusebius of Cacsaria* See TiUemont, Mem. Eccles. torn. viii« 
p. 715. 
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CHAF. ai^)eared oyer the Mount of OHreSy to die eSS^ 
■^ ^ » cation of the devout pilgrims^ and the people of 
the holy city *• The size of the meteor ivas gn^ 
dually magnified; and the Ariaa historian ham 
ventured to affirm, that it was conspicuous to tlbs 
two armies in the plains of Pannonia; and that 
the tyrant, who is purposely rq>re$ented a& an 
idolater, fled before the auspicious sign of ortho-^ 
dox Christianity f. 
c^Us. ^^^ sentiments of a judicious stranger, who 

has impartially considered the progress of civil or 
ecclesiastical discord, are always entitled to our 
notice. : and a short passagje of Anrniian^iis, who 
served in the arnues, and studied the character, of 
Constantius, i^ perhaps of mc^e value than tmny 
pages of theological invectives. ^ The Christkui 
. ** religion, which, in itself,*' says Aat moderate 
historian, *^ is plain and simple, he confounded 
*' by the dotage of superstition. Instead of re-* 
** conciling the parties by the weight of hisf autho-* 
•* rity, fie cherished and propagated, by. verbal 
^ disputes, the differences which bis vain curiosity 
" had excited. The highways were covered .with 
•* troops of bishops, galloping from every side ta 
" the assemblies, which they call synods ; and 
*' while they laboured to reduce the whole sect to 
** their own particular opinions, the public estab- 

" lishment 

* It 18 not easy to dctennfne how far the ingenuity of Cyril 
might be assisted by some natural appeannees of a solar halo. 

f Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 26. He is foUowed by the author 
of the Alexandrian Chronicle, by Cedrenus, and by Nice- 
phorus (see Gothofred. Dissert, p. 188.). They could not re* 
tiwe a miracle, even from the hand of an enemy. 
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** lishment 6F the posts was almost ruined by their ch a p* 

*' hasty and repeated journies *.'* Our more iil-» ^ ' ^ V ^ 
timate kn(>wledge of the ecclesiastical transactiaai 
of the reign' of Constantius, would furnish all 
ample comnlentary on this Jreraarkable passage | 
irhich justifies the rational appi'ehensioiis of Atha* 
nasius, that the restless activity, of the clergy^ who 
wandered round the empire in search of the d*ue 
faith, would excite the coatempt and laughter of 
the unbelieving world f* As soon as the emperor 
was relieved from the tdrrors of the civil War, he 
devoted the leisure of his winter-quarters dt Aries, 
Milah, Sh^mium, and Constantinople, to the a* 
musements or toils of controversy : the sword of 
the magistrate, and even of the tyrtot, was un- 
^hes^hed, to enforce the reasons of the theologian ; 
and as he opposed the orthodox faith of Nice,' it 
is readily confessed that his incapacity and igno*. 
ranee were equal to his presumption |. The 
eunuchs, the Women, and the bishops, who go- 
verned the vain and feeble mind of the emperor, 
had ihspired him with ah insuperable dislike to 
the Homoousion; but his timid conscience >^s 
Vol. IIL a a alarmed 

^ ♦ So curious a passage well dcsenres to be transcribed. Chris* 
tianam religionem absoliitam et eimplicem, aniK superstione cori- 
fundens ; in qna scrutandrt perplexius', quart! componerida grai- 
viiifc cxcitaret discidia plurima ; quae progressa fusius aluit 
concertatione verborum, ut catervis antistitum jumentis publi- 
cifi ultro citroque discun-cntibus, per synodos (quas appellant) 
dum rituin omnem ad suum trahere conantur (Valesius rea4« 
€onatur) rei vehiculariae concidcret nen'os. Aramianus, xxi. 16. 

t Athanas. tom. i. p. 870. 

X Socratesj 1. ih c. 35-4-7* Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 12-30. Theo- 
doret, 1. ii. c. 18—32. Philostorg* 1. iv. c. 4—12. j 1, v. c. !-• 
4, J 1. vi. c. 1 — 5. 
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CHAP, alarmed by the impiety of ^tius. The ^uilt of 
that atheist was aggravated by the suspicious 
favour of the unfortunate Gallus ; and even the 
deaths of the imperial ministers, who had. beeiv 
massacred at Antioch, were imputed to the sug- 
gestions of that dangerous sophist. The mind 
of Gonstantius, which could neither be mode- 
rated by reason, nor fixed by faith, W2ts blindly 
impelled to either side of the dark and empty 
abyss, by his horror of the opposite extreme : he 
alternately embraced and condemned the senti- 
ments, he successively banished and recalled the 
leaders, of the Arian and Semi-Arian factions *. 
During the season of public business or festivity, 
he employed whole days, and even nights, in 
selecting the words, and weighing the syllables, 
which composed his fluctuating creeds. The sub- 
ject of his meditation still pursued and occupied 
liis slumbers ; the incoherent dreams of the em- 
peror were received as celestial visions j and he 
accepted with complacency the lofty title of bishop 
of bishops, from those ecclesiastics who forgot the 
interest of their order for the gratification of their 
passions. The design of establishing an unifor- 
mity of doctrine, which had engaged him, to con- 
vene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, lUyricum, 
and Asia, was repeatedly baffled by his own le- 

' '"vity, 

• Sozomen, L iv. c, 23. Athanas. torn, i p. 831. TiBbijout 
(Mem. Eccles. torn, vii, p. 947. ) has collected several inistag^ 
ces of the haughty fanaticism of Constantiiis from the detacli^ 
tcentiset of Lucifer of CagliarL The very thka of thttse tteil 
ti»eB inspire zeal and terrpr ; « Moriendum pro DciPHio,^ 
**• De Regibus Apostaticis.** «* De non conveniendo cum n«- 
« retico." •* De non parccndo in Deum dclinqUentibus;*^ ^'^ 
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^itfi by the divisions of the Arians, and by the chap, 
resistance of the Catholics ; and he resolved, as _ ^ ^ 
the last and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate - 
the decrees of a general council. The destructive 
<5firthquake of Nicomedia, the difficulty of finding 
a convenient place, and perhaps somq secret mo- 
tives of policy, produced an alteration in the sum- 
mons.' The bishops of the East were directed to 
meet at Seleuda, in Isauria ; while those of the 
West held their deliberations at Rimini, on the 
coast of the Hadriatic ; and instead of two or 
three deputies from each province, the whole 
episcopal body was ordered to march. The 
Eastern council, after consuming four days in 
fierce and unavailing debate, separated without 
*any definitive . conclusion. The. council of the 
•West was protracted till the seventh month. 
Tauris, the praetorian praefect, was instructed 
not to dismiss the prelates till they should all be 
united in the same opinfon 5 and his efforts were 
supported by a power of banishing fifteen of the 
most refractory, and a promise of the consulship 
if he achieved so difficult an adventure. His a.d.3«o, 
prayers and threats, the authority of the sovereign, 
the sophistry of Valens and Ursacius, the distress 
of cold and hunger, and the tedious melancholy 
of a hopeless exile, at length extorted the reluctant 
consent of the bishops of Rimini. The deputies 
of the East and of the West attended the emperor 
W the palace of Constantinople, and he enjoyed 
<he satisfaction of imposing on the world a prq- 
fession of faith which established the likeness y with- 
"^ut expressing the comubstantialittfj of the Son of 
A a 2 God, 
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Tenturet 
of Athai- 
nautti. 



God *. But the triumph of Arianism had been 
preceded by the removal of the orthodox clergy, 
whom it was impossible either to intimidate or to 
corrupt ; and the reign of Constantius was dis- 
graced by the unjust and ineffectual persecution of 
the great Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of lobserving, 
either in active or speculative life, what effect may 
be produced, or what obstacles may be sur- 
mounted, by the force of a single mind, when it 
is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single 
object. The immortal name of Athanasius f will 
never be separated from the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity, to whose defence he consecrated every 
moment and every faculty of his being. Edu- 
cated in the family of Alexander, he had vigorously 
opposed the early progress of the Arian heresy : 
he exercised the important functions of' secretary 
under the aged prelate ; and the fathers of the 
Nicene council beheld with surprise and respect, 
the rising virtues of the young deacont In a time 

of 



* Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, I. ii. p. 418-430 The Greek 
historians were very ignorant of the affairs of the West. 

f We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen composed a pa- 
negyric instead of a life of Athanasius ; but we should enjoy 
and improve the advantage of drawing our most authentic ms- 
terials from the rich fund of his own epistles and apologies, 
(torn* u p. 670—951.). I shall not imitate the example 
of Socrates (1. ii. c. 1.), who published the first edition of his 
history without giving himself the trouble to consult the wri- 
tings of Athanasius. Yet even Socrates, the more curious Sb- 
zomeD) and the learned Theodoret, connect the life of Ath?^ 
nasias with the series of ecclesiastical history* The diligenop 
of TiUemont (tom. viii.) and of the Benedictine editors, has 
collected every fact, and examined every difficulty. • 
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of public danger, the duU claims of age and of chai*. 
rank are sometimes superseded ; and within five y ^ ' - 
.months after his return from Nice, the deacon 
Athanasius was seated on the archiepiscopal throne 
of Egypt. He filled that eminent station above . a. i>. 
forty-six years, and his long administration was "" 
spent in a perpetual combat against the powers of 
Arianism, Five times was Athanasius expelled 
from his throne ; twenty years he passed as an 
exile or a fugitive y and almost every province of 
the Roman empire was successively witness to his 
merit, and his sufferings in the cause of the Ho*- 
moousion, which he considered as the sole pleasure 
and business, as the duty, and as the glory, of his • 
life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the arch- 
bishop of Alexandria was patient of labour, jealous 
of fame, careless of safety ; and although his mind 
was tainted by the contagion of fanaticism, Atha- 
nasius , displayed a superiority of character and 
abilities, which would have qualified him, far 
better than the degenerate sons of Constantine, 
for the government of a great monarchy. His 
learning was much less profound and extensive 
than that of Eusebius of Caesarea, and his rude 
eloquence could not be compared with the po- 
lished oratory of Gregory or Basil ; but whenever 
the primate of Egypt was called upon to justify 
his sentiments, or his conduct, hi^ unpremeditated 
style, either of speaking or writing, was clear, 
forcible, and persuasive. He has always been re- 
vered in the orthodox school, as one of the most 
accurate masters of the Christian theology j and 
he was supposed to possess two profane sciences, 

A a 3 less 
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c^Ff less adapted to the episcopal ch^mcter, tIliJ:l»o\i- 
<~ y ' ' ledge of jurisprudence *, and that of divination t- 
Some fortunate conjectures of future ev^ents j which 
impartial reasoners might ascribe to the expeirienqQ 
and judgm^t of Athanasius, wej^e ^ttpbuted by 
hia friends to heavenly inspiration^ and iniputed 
by his enemies to infernal magic. 

But as Athanasius was continuaUy engage4 with 
the prejudices and passions of every order of men, 
from the monk to the emperor, the kno]^ledge of 
human nature was his first and mo^ important 
science. He preserved a distinct and unbroken 
view of ^ scene which was incessantly shifting ; 
and never failed to improve those decisive mo^ 
ments which are irrecoverably past before they are 
perceived by a common eye. The archbishop . of 
Alexandria was capable of distinguishing how far 
he might boldly command, and where he must 
dexterously insinuate ; how long he might ccuntend 
with power, and when he must withdraw from per- 
secution ; and while he directed the thunders of 
the church against heresy and rebellion, he could 
assume, in the bosom of his own party, the flexible 
and indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The 
dection of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach 

. /of 



* SuJpicius Sevcrus (Hist. Sacra, 1. iu p. 396.) calls bim a 
lawyer, a jurisconsult. This character cannot nov? be discover* 
cd either in the life or writings of Athanasius., 

+ Dicebatur enim fatidicarum fortium fidem, quaeve afigu- 
rales portenderent alites scientissime callens ahqBOtie3pr3s4ixi^ 
futura. AjnmiaQin, xv* 7. A prophecy, or rather a pia^i» fisr 
lated hy Sostamcn (1. iv^c. 10.), which evidently proves. {.if.^fc^ 
crows apeak Latin) that Athanasius understood the ]ai|gua^ 
•f the crows. ... .,»->' 
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t»F iivegulariiiy and precipitation • i but the pto-; (MiAP- 
priety of his behaviour conciiiated the affectictfe 
both of the clergy and of the pec^le. The 
Alexandrians were impatient to rise in arms for 
the defence of an eloqu^t and liberal pastor. In 
his distress he always derived ^upport^ or at least 
consolation, from the iaithful attachment of b» 
parochial clergy ; arid the hun4red bishops of 
Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause 
of Athanasius. Iii the jnodest equipage, which 
pride and policy would aflfect, he frequently per- 
^^nned the episcopal visitation of his provinces,' 
frdtn the mouth of the Nile to the confkies of 
Ethiopia.; familiarly conversing with the meanest 
pf the populace, and humbly saluting the saints 
and hermits of the desert !• Nor was it cmly in. 
ecclesiastical assemblies, among mm whose «du-^ 
cation and manners were similar to his own, that 
Athanasius displayed the ascendancy of his genius. 
He a|5peared with easy and respectful firmness in 
the courts of princes ; and in the various turns of 
his prosperous and adverse fortune, he never lost 
the confidence of his friends, or the esteem of his 
^nemies. 

A a 4 In 

* The irregular ordination of Athanasius w&s slightly men* 
tioned in the councils which were held against him. See Phi- 
iostorg. Lit. c. H., and Godefroj, p. 71- : but it can scarcely 
be supposed that the assembly of the bishops of Egypt would > 
solemnly attest a public falsehood. Athanas. torn. i. p. 7%* 

f Sec the History of the Fathers of the Desert, published 
by Rosweade; and TiUemoot, M^m; Eccles. torn. vn« in the 
lires of Anthony, Pachomias, &c. Atfaamnias htmMlf^^wfaD did 
not di^asm x<f compoBe- the Hfe of his friead Anthony, has oare^ 
fuHy observed how c^ten the holy monk deplored and ptopbc^ 
•i^ the inischiefkof the Anan heresy. Adianas* torn. \u p. 492, 
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c H A I? In his youth, the primate of Egypt resisted the 
. ^^'' . gnat Constantine, who had repeatedly sigin^d 
Persecution his will, that Arius should be restored to the Ca- 
^^^us.' tholic communion *. The emperor respected, 
A. D. 330. j^^ might forgive, this inflexible resolution ; ' and 
the faction who considered Athanamus as their 
most formidable enemy, were constrained to dis- 
semble their hitfred, and silently to prepare an 
indirect and distant assault. They scattered 
rumours and susfucions, represented the arch* 
bishpp as a proud and oppressive tyrsmt, and 
boldly accused him of violating the tiraty which 
had been ratified in the Nicene council, with the 
schismatic followers of Meletiusf. Athan^us 
had openly disapproved that ignominious peac«, 
and the emperor was disposed to believe, < that he 
had abused his ecclesiastical and civil power, to 
persecute those odious sectaries ; that he had sacri* 
legiously broken a chalice in one of their churckes 
of Marseotis : that be had whipped or imprifioned 
six of their bishops ; and that Arsenius,^ a seventh 
bishop of the same party, had been murd^edj <hv 
9t least mtitilated, by the cruel hai»i of the pri- 
mate. 

* At first Constantine threatened in sheahhig, but requested 
i_n writings »x «y^^A>; /uu n^e^AEi, y^ot^uv as, v^tM* His letters gra- 
dually assumed a menacing tone ; but while he required that 
the entrance of the church should be open to ally he avoided 
the pdioua name of Ar^^s. Athaaa9Mis» like a ^^'nlpq^itician, 
has accurately mai-ked these distinctions (torn. i*»p, 788*), 
which allowed him sQmc scope {of excuse find ^cUy* , 

f The Mcletians in Egypt^ like the Dona£i8tA(in< Africa » 
were |)jPQdiB«0d i>y an epkcopal qvarrel wbiph aooss from tlie 
pearaecuiupru I ha^ not kisure to pursue the obscure cootrovero- 
^9 which aeems to have been misrepresented by the parliality 
of Atbanasitt^aad the ignorance, of Epipkamitf. SeeMgske»Q^« 
Qeneral Hist^ory of the Church, vol. u p. 201, . •. ' 
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mate** These charges, which affected his ho- chap. 
nour and his life, ware referred by Constantine to ■ ^ ' » 
his brother Daimatius the censor, who resided at 
Antioch ; the S3^ods of Caesarea and Tyre were 
successively convened; and the bishops of the East 
were instructed to judge the cause of Athanasius^ 
before they proceeded to consectate the new 
church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem. The 
primate might be conscious of his innocence ; 
but he was sensible that the same implacable spi- 
rit which bad dictated the accusation, would direct 
the proceeding, and pronounce the sentence. He 
prudently declined the tribunal of his enemies, 
despised the summons of the sjmod of Caesarea; 
and, after a long and artful delay, submitted to 
the peremptory commands of the emperor, vf/ho 
threatened to punish his criminal disobedience if 
lie refused to appear in the council of Tyref. 
Before Athanasius, at the head of fifty Egyptian a. d. 33£ 
prelaties, sailed from Alexandria, he had wisely se- 
cured the* alliance of therMeletians ; and Ai'^tuiis 
hiuiself, his ' imaginary victim, and his sacred 
friend, was privately concealed in his train. The 
synod of Tyre was conducted by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, with more passion, and with less art, 
than his learning and experience might promise ; 

his 

* The treatment of the six bishops is specified by Sozomen 
(1. !i. c. 25.) ; but Athanasius himself, so copious on the sub- 
ject of Arsenius and the chalice, leaves this grave accusation 
without a reply* 

f Athttnas. torn. i. p* 788. Socrates, !• i. c. 28. Sozomen, 
^ L ii. c. 25. The crtiperor, in his epistle of Convocation -( Euseb. 
in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 42.), seems to prejudge some mem- 
bers of the clergy, and it vrdu more than probable >that the sy» 
«od would apply those reproaches to Athanasius* ' * 
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his numerous faction repeated the names^ of ho* 
nricide and tyrant ; and their clamours were* en- 
couraged by the seeming patience of Alhanasius ; 
who expected the decisive moment to produce 
Arscnius alive and unhurt in the midst of die 
assembly. . The nature of the other charges did 
not admit c^ such clear and . satisfactory repHes ; 
yet the archbishop ivas able to prove, that, in the 
village, where he was accused of breaking a con- 
secrated chalice, neither church nor akar nor^ 
chalice Could really exist. The Arians, who had 
secretly determined the guilt and condemnation 
of their enemy, attempted, however, to disg^iise 
their injustice by the imitation of judicial fpnas : 
the synod appointed an episcopal commission of 
six delegates to collect evidence on the qK>t 5 and 
this measure, which was vigorously opposed by 
the Egyptian bishops, opened new scenes of vio- 
lence and perjury f. After the return of the 
deputies from Alexandra, die majority of tfaf 
council pronounced the final sentence of degrada-> 
tion and exile against the prknate of Egypt* The 
decree^ expressed in the fiercest language of ' ma- 
lice and revenge, was communicated . to th^ em-' 
ptror and the Catholic church ; and the bisli^ps 
immediately resumed a mild and devout aspect, 
s&ch as became th^r holy pilgrimage -to tb^ 
sepulchre of Christ t» 

• Buf'- 
. " ' •» ' *»^ 

. * See, in particuLir, the seconfl Apology of Athanasiut 
(com. i. p. 76S — 808.), aod his Epistles to t)u; Monkfl (p. 808 
— 866.). They are justified by original and authentic docu- 
hMfnts ; but they would inspire mon? confidence, if h^'a|)^caiB4 
Jcus imioceut, and his enemies less absurd. ' ' ' "'* 

f Eusebiua in Vit. Constantiu. 1. iv. c. 41-^47. "* ' • ' * 
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But, dw uyjttstice of these ecclesiastical jwdges chap; 
hpd Hot been CiPmitenanced by the submission, or \ ,„i^ 'i. » 
eym by th^ iw^esence^ of Athanasius. He re- H«fin* 
solvied to make a bold and dangerous experiment, a.^d. 336; 
jwhether the throne w^ inaccessible to the voice 
of truth ; and before the final sentence could b? 
{»'CHEK)unced at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw 
himself into ^ bark yhich was ready to hoist sail 
for th(? imperial city. The request of a forma! 
auttieace might have been opposed or eluded; 
biXLt Athanasius concealed his airival, watched the . 
moment of Cdnsts^tine's return ^'om an adjacent ^ 
villa, and boldly encountered his angry sovereign 
as he passed on horseback through the principal 
street of Constantinople. So strange an apparitiooi 
excited his suiprise ^d indignation; and the 
guards w^TB ordered to remove the importunate 
suitor ^ but his resentn:ient was subdued by invo- 
luntary respect ; and the haughty spirit of the 
emperor was awed by the courage and eloquence 
of a bishop, who implored bis justice,^ and a^- 
wakened his conscience *. Constantine listened 
to the complaints of Athanasius with impartial 
and even gracious attention ; the members of the 
synod bf Tyre were summoned to justify their 
proceedings j find the arts of the Eusebian factidqi 
W0trid have been confounded^ if they had not 
aggravated the guilt of the primate by the dex- 
terous supposition of an unpardonable offence ; a 
priminal" design to intercept and detain the corn- 

fleet 

• * Athanas. torn. i. p. 804. In a church dedicated to St 
Athanasius, this situation would ajFord a better subject for a 
picture^ than most of the stones of miracles and martyrdom!. 
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CHAP, fleet of Alexandria, which supplied the subsbt** 
V, ence of the new capital *. The emperor was 

satisfied that the peace of Egypt would be sec^ured 
by the absence of a popular leader ; but he refused 
to fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopai throne; 
and the sentence which, after a long hesitation, he 
pronounced, was that of a jealous ostracism, rather 
^ than of an ignominious exile. In the remote pro- 
vince of Gaul, but in the hospitable court of 
Treves, Athanasius passed about twentyTetght 
months. The death of the emperor changed the 
face of public affairs ; and, amidst the general 
■nd rcrto- indulgence of a young reign, the primate was re- 
A. d/sss. stored to his country by an honourable €|dict of the 
younger Constantine, who expressed a deep sense 
of the innocence and merit of his venerable guest f. 
His second The death of that prince exposed Athima^us to 
A. p. 341. a seccmd persecution ; and the feeble Constandus, 
the sovereign of the East, soon became the secret 
accomplice of the Eusebians. * Ninety bishops of 
that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, under 

* Athanas* torn, u p. 729. Eunapius has rebted (in Vit, 
Sophist, p. S6, 37. edit. ComraelinJ a strange example of the 
cruelty and credulity of Const^rnttne on a simijar occasion. The 
^loquent Sopatey, a Syrian phi]oso|Atr, ^jojed hi&friendA^» 
X and provoked the resentnieiit of Ablavius, his Praetorian pre-r 
feet. The corn-fie«t was detained for want of a south wind ; 
tthf people of Constantibople ^eie discontented ; and Sop^iter 
was beheaded, on a charge that hf had ^wo^ the winds by the 
power of magic. Suidas adds, that Constantine wished to prove, 
by this execution, that lie had absolutely renounced the super- 
stition of the Gentiles. 

f In his return he saw Coilstantius twice, at Viminiacum and 
at CjEsarea in Cappadocia. ( Athanas. tom. i. p. 676,) Tille- 
mont supposes that Constantine introduced him to the meeting 
of the three royal brothers in Pannoaia. (Mcmoires Eccks. 
tOEWvi|ii,p. 69.) 
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the specious pretence of dedicating the cathedrah c ft A p. 
They (Composed an ambiguous creed, which is ■ 
faintly tinged with the colours, of Semi-Ariamsm, 
and twenty.five canons, which still regulate the 
discipline of die orthodox Greeks *. It was de- 
cided, with some appearance of equity, that a bi^ 
shop, deprived by a synod, should not resume 
his episcopal functions, till he had been absolved 
by the judgmeitt of an equal synod ; the law was 
immediately appKcd to the case of Athanasius ; 
the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather 
confirmed his degradation: a stranger, named 
Gregory, was seated on his throne ; and Phibu- 
grius t, the prsefect txf Egypt, was instructed to 
support the new primate with the dvil and military 
powers of the province. Oppressed! by the con^ 
spiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius with- * 
drew from Alexandria, and passed three { years . 
as an exile and a suppliant on the holy threshold 

of 

* See Beveridge Pandect, torn. i. p. 429 — 4'52«, and torn, if* 
Annotation, p. 182. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn. vi. p, SIO 
— 324«. St Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned this synod of An- 
tioch with too much favour and respect. He reckons ninety- 
seven bishops. 

f This magistrate, 80 odious to Athanasius, is praised by 
Gregory Nazianzen, torn. i. Orat. xxi. p. S90, 391 . 

Sxpe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 

For the credit of human nature, I am always pleased to discover 
some good qualities in those men whom party has repre^sented 
as tyrants and monsters. 

% The chronological difficulties which perplex the residence 
of Athanasius at Rome, are strenuously agitated by Valesius 
j(Ob»ervat. ad Calcem, torn. ii. Hist. Eccles. 1. i. c. 1 — 5.) 
and Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. torn, viii^ p. G?*, &c.). I have 
followed the simple hypothesis of Valesius, who allows only one 
journey 9 after ^the intrusion of Gregory. 
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of die Vatican *• By the a^idaous study df ifiift 
Latin language, he soon qualified him£^ to ne- 
gotiate with the western clergy ; his decent flattery 
swayed and directed the haughty Julius : the Ita- 
tnan pontiff ^^as persuaded to con^d^ his appeal 
as the peculiar mterest of the Apostolic see ; and 
his innocence was itnanimously declared in a coun- 
cil of fifty b&hops of Italy. At tlie end of three 
years, the primate was summoned to the court of 
Milan by the emperor Constans, ti^ho, in the ii^- 
\lulgence of unlawful pleasures, still professed i 
lively regard for the orthodox faith* The datuse 
of truth and justice was promoted by the infltieAce 
of gold t, and the nunisters of Constans advised 
their sovereign to require the convocation of aft 
ecclesiastical assembly, which might act as the 
A.ty.^6. representatives of the Cathoflic church. Ninety- 
four bishops of the West, seventy-six bi^op^ of 
the East^ encountered each othco* at Sardica, oA 
the verge of the two empires, but in the domi- 
nions 

* I cannot forbear transcnbmg a judicious observation of 
Wetstein (Prolegomen. N. T. p. 19.) : Si taraen Historiau 
EccIeBiasticam vefimus consulere patebit jam inde a seculo quar- 
to, cum, ortis controversiis, ecdesiz Gnecls doctores in dn^is 
partes scinderenlur, ingenio, eloquent!^, numerp, tantum noo 
cqudes, earn partem qu« vincere cupiebat Romam confagisse, 
majestatemqiie pontificif comiter coluisse, eoque pacto oppres- 
•is per pontificem et episcopos Latinos adversariis prsevaluissC* 
atque orthodoxtam in consiliis stabiliTisfie. Earn t>b causam 
Athanasiusy non sine domitatu, Romam petiit, pluresqae amiog 
ibi baesit. 

f Philostor. 1. iii. c« 12. tf any corruption was used to pro- 
mote tbe interest q{ rejiigion, an advocate of Athanatius mrgjht 
justify or excuse tbis questionable conduct , by tbe eiampJeof 
Cato and S\diicy ; the former of wbbm is satdXo hhve given, 
and tbe bitten to have received, a bribe, in tbe c%i:sq of liberti^' 
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^s4on$..of,tbe protector of Athanasius. TKeir de^ chat; 
bates, soon. ^degenerated into hostile altercations ; ■;. ^ \r 
« the Asiaxics^ apprehensive &>r their personal safety^ 
retjired to Philippopolis in Thrace j and the rival 
synods reciprocally hurled their spiritual thunders 
against their enemies, whom they piously con-. 
4emned as the enemies of the true G^td. Their ' 
decrees were published and ratified in their . recpeo 
tive. provinces.} and Athanasius, who in the West 
was severed aa a saint, was exposed as a criaaimfld 
to the abhorrence of the East*. The a>ulic»^ 
of Sardica reveals the first symptoms of discord 
suxd schism between the G^eek and Latin, churches^ 
which wei;e separated by the accidental difference 
pf faith> and the permanent, distinction of Iaa« 
guage. 

During his second exik in the west, Athanasius andd^d* 
was frequently admitted to the imperial presence ; a. d? W 
at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, Padua, Aqui* 
1^, and Treves. The bishop of the diocese 
usually^ assisted at these interviews ; the master of 
the offices stood before the veil or curtain of the 
sacred, apartment ; and the uniform mpderation 
of the primate might be attested by these respect* 
^le witnesses, to whose evidence he solemnly 
appeals t* Pjrudence would undoubtedly suggest 

the 

* The cai^on> which allows appeab to the Roxnan pontiff^y 
has almost raised the council of Sardica to the dignity of a 
general council ; and Its acts have heen ignorantly or artfully* 
confounded with those of the Niccne synod. See Tillemont^ ^ 
torn. viii. p. 689. and Geddea*8 Tracts, vol ii. p. 419 — 460* 

f As Athanasius dispersed secret invectives against Constant 
tius (see the Epidtle to the Monks), at the same'time that h^ 
assured him of his profoiuid respectt we might disU:^^ Ui9'J^r*» 
/e«iiioii» of the archbishop. Xom. i. p. g77. 
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ihe mild and respectful tone that became a' 
ject and a bishop. In these fi^niliar cfl»feraice9 
ynth the sovereign of the West, Atbanasitts ttdght 
lament the error of Coostantius ; but be boldly 
arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs and hcs Atian 
prelates ; deplored the distress and danger e£ the 
Catholic church ; and exdted Ccvistans to eiEialat0 
the zeal and glory of his fether. The einper<»r 
declared his resolution of employing the. troapo 
and treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause ; 
and signified, by a concise and perenpunry epistie 
to his brother Constantius, that unless he. c<»4 
sented to the immediate restoratbn of Athanasius^ 
he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the 
sfchbishc^ on the throne of Alexandria *. But 
this religious war, so horrible to nature, was pre- 
vented by the thnely cosi^ance of Constsuidus ; 
and the emperor of the ¥Mt condescrended to so^ 
licit a reconciliation with a subject whom he had 
injured. Athana^us waited with decent prid^, 
till he had receired three successive epistks full of 
the strongest assurances of the protection,* the 
favour, and the esteem of his sovereign ;, \dtom« 
vited him td resume^ his episcopal seat, and who 
added the humiliating precaution of engaging his 
principal ministers to attest the sincerity of his ia. 
tendons. They were manifested in a still more 
public manner, by the strict orders which were 
dispatched into Egypt to recall the adherents of 

Athanasius, 

* Notwithstariding the discreet silertj* of Atlianasitrs, and 
the manifest fcrge'ry of a letter inserted by Socrat^g, theftemf- 
naces are proved, by tbe unquestionable evidence of Lucifer of 
Cagliari, and even of Constantius himself. See Tillemoni, 
Xom. yiii. p. 693. 
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AtHanasHia^ tq restore dketr pmikg^i to pto- chap. 
clam ihm , uan wence^ and to eras^ from the 
pnUk agisters the illegal proceedmgs which had 
becD okumi^ ,dixxmg the prefvaleiice of the £u£e*<> 
him famm^ After every saiisfaetion and secuniy 
had l^^^^ivexiy wliich justice ct even delicacy 
could require, the primate proceeded^ by ski«r 
joamies, through the prorinoss of Thrace^ Asia, 
dnd S^ria; and his progress was marked by th^ 
idbject homage of die oriental Hshops, who ex^ 
cited hi^ ^contempt wkhout deceiviiig hi^ p^^ra^ 
tidfi ^p At Antiocfa he sa«^ Hie emperor Con^ 
stantios $ ^4tetaitied, with mode&t firniiiess, tkeem^^ 
bracea and |>rotedtatioiis of his matter, aikl eltided 
the proposal of allowing the Arian^ a single churcii 
bt Aksomdria, hf ckiming, in the othe)r dd^ of 
the i^mpire^ a siinikr toleration for his own puty \ 
9. t^plywhkh might ktve appdaVed jiist ^nd mo* 
iterate in the mouth of an independent prince* 
The entftoftce of the archbishop l^to his capital 
was a triuttipfaal procession ; absence and persecu*^ 
tioii hid .'endeared: him to the Alexandrians; his 
authority, which he exelrcised with rigout, was 
mo2« firmly established ; Ind his fame was diffused 
from i^thiopia to Britain,, ovdc the whole extent 
iof the' Christian WorWl. 

V^L. III. B b But' 

♦ I have always entertained some ddubts concerning the re*- 
jtractation of tJpfeaciils and Valens (Athanas. torn, ii p. 776.). 
l^heif epistles to Julius bihsop of Rome, and td AtltanasiuS 
himseliFy are of so different a cast fi*om each other, that they can*; 
ifiot both be gemiine* T^he one speaks the larigilage of crimi- 
liilt who confess tbeir guilt and infamy ; the other of enemies, 
^o sotidt on e<qual term* an honoiirable reconeiltation. 

.f The cktHimstanees of his second retiim may be eoHected 
ffiom Athana)»iu8 himseWi torn, ik p. t09. and 92?. 84-^3. So^ 

crates> 
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CHAP. But the subject who has reduced his prince to 
1^^^' * the necessity of dissemblmg, can never expect a 
Resent- Sincere and lasting forgiveness; and tl^ tragic 
coQiuii. fate of Constans soon deprived Athanasius ef a 
AJ0.S51. powerful and generous protector. The civil war 
between the assassin and the only surviving, bro- 
ther of Constans, which afilicted the empire above 
three years, secured an interval of repose to ^e 
Catbofic church ; and the two cont^iding parties, 
were desirous to conciliate the £nendship of a 
bishop, who, by the weight of his personal autho^. 
rity, might deterioine the fluctuating resolutbns 
of an important province. He. gave audience to 
the ambassadors of the tyrant, with whom he was 
afterwards accused of holding a secret correspond- 
ence * ; and the emperor Constantius ropestt^dly 
assured his dearest father, the most reveirend' Atha* 
nasius, that, notwithstanding the malicious ru- 
mours which were circulated by their common 
enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, as w^U' 
as the throne, of his deceased brother t. Gra- 
titude and humanity would have disposed the pri- 
mate of Egypt to deplore, the unti^ciely fate of 
Constans, and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius ; 
but as he clearly understood that the apprehen- 
, sions of Constantius were his only ^eguaxd, the 

. . fervoui* 

crates, !• ii. c. 18. Sozomen, 1. iij. c. 19. Theodoret, 1. if, 
c. 11, 12. Pbilottorgius, 1. ui..c. ld» . 

* Athanasius (tom. i. pp 677, 678.) defends his inooceoice 
by pathetic complaints, solemn assertions, and specious argu- 
ments. He admits that letters had been forged in his name, 
but he iiequests that his own secretaries^ and those of the tyi 
rant, may be ezamioed, whether those letteri > had been whtten 
by the former or received by tlie latter. ^.- j >■•«.. 

t Athanas. torn. i. p. 825—^44. 
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^ervoidr of his prayers for the success of the Hghte- chap.. 
ous cause might perhaps be somewhat abated. - ^ ' ^ 
The ruin of Athanasius was no longer contrived 
by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry 
bishops, who abused the authority of a credulous 
monarch* The nlonsu-ch himself avowed the re- 
solution, which he had so long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries * ; and the first win^ 
ter after his victory, which he passed at Aries, was 
employed against an enemy more odious to him 
than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the OoaoaU 
death of the most eminent and virtuous citizen and Milan, 
of the republic, the cruel order would have been 35^^*55. 
executed without hesitation, by the ministers of 
open violence or of specious injustice. The cau- 
tion, the delay, the difficulty with which he pro* 
ceeded in the condemnation and punishment of a 
popular bishop, discovered to the world that the 
privileges of the church had already revived a - 
sense of order and freedom in the Roman govern- 
ment. The sentence which was pronounced in 
the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the eastern bishops, had never been 
expressly repealed ; and as Athanasius had been ' 
once degraded from his episcopal dignity by the 
judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act 
might be considered as irregular, and even cri- 
minal. But the memory of the firm and effectual 
support which the primate of Egypt had derived 

B b 2 from 

• Athanot, torn. i. p. 861. Theodo»t, 1. ii. c. 16. The 
emperor, Ueclaredt tliat he >va6 more deairious to subdue Atha- 
nasiuK, than he had b»:exi to vanquiih Magnentius or Sylvaijiui. 
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CHAP, from the attachment of the western church, ea- 
gaged Constantius to suspend the execution of the 
sentence, till- he had obtained the concurrence of 
the Latin bishops. Two years were consumed 
in ecclesiastical negociations ; and the important 
cause between the emperor and one of his subjects 
was solemnly debated, first in the synod of Aries, 
and afterwards in the great council of Milan *, 
which consisted of above three hundred bishops. 
Their integrity was gradually undermined by the 
arguments of the Arians, the dexterity of the 
eunuchs, arid the pressing solicitations of a priirce, 
who gratified his revenge at the expence of his 
dignity ; and exposed his own passions, whilst he 
influexijced those of the clergy. Corruption, the 
most infellible symptom of constitutional liberty, 
was successfully practised : honours, gifts, and &n« 
munities, were offered and accepted as the price 
of an episcopal vote t ; and the condemnation of 
the Alexandrian primate was artfully represented, 
as the only measure which could restore the peace 
and union of the Catholic church. The friends 
of Athanaaus were not, however, wanting to their 

leader, 

* The affairs of the council of Milan are so imperfectly and 
erroneously related by the Greek writers, that we mu«t rejoice 
in the supply of sonje letters of Eusebiua* extracted by Baro* 
nius, from the archives of the church of Vercellae, and of an old 
life of Dionyslus of Milan, published by Bollandus. See Bs- 
itMiius, A. D. 355. and Tfllemont, torn. vii. p. 1415. 

f The honours, presents, feasts, which sedaced ao many bi- 
shops, are mentioned with indignation by those who are too 
pure or too proud to accept them. " We combat (says Hilaiy 
•* of Poitiers) against Constantius the antichrist ; who strokes 
*♦ the belly instead of scourging the back ;'* qui non dbrsa caedit, 
ted yentrem palpate Hilarius contra Constant, c. 5. p. IdlO. 
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l«;ader, <k> to their cause. With a ntanlT spmt, chap* 
wfaidi the panctity of their character rendered less i '^'^^ 
dangerous^ ^hey maintained^ in public d^Dite, and x 
iiL pnvate conference with the emperor, . the eter-» 
nal obUgadoQL of religion^and justice* They de* 
dared, that neither the hope of his favour, not 
theJear of:hi|s displeasure, should prevail on tbem 
to joiiiin.tlie condemnaiioii of an absent,, an ilP 
nocfiot, a rsspeetabie brother *. They affirmed^ 
with apparent jisason, that tbe.iilegal and obsolete 
ilecreesof the council of Tyre had long since beedi 
iscucitly sdbolished by the imperial edicts, the hoi 
nourable re^stablishmcnt of the archbishop of 
Alexandria, and the silence or recantation of his 
most.damorous adversaries. They alleged, that 
bis innocence had been attested by the unanimous 
bishops of Egypt, and had been acknowledged in 
the councils of Rome and Sardicaf, by the im- 
partial judgment of the Latin church. They d&> 
plored the hard condition of Athanasius, who, 
after enjoying so many years his sear, his reputa* 
tion, and the seeming confidence of his sovereign^ 
nr^as again called upon to confute the most ground-* 
B b 3 less 

* Solnetbing of tills opposition is mentioned by Ammia- 
tiu8 (xv. 7.)» who had a very dark and siperiioial knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history. Liberius . . . perseveranter renitebatur, 
Dec visual hominem^ nee audi turn dwxuiare nefas ultimum 8«epe 
es^clamans ; aperte scilicet recalcitrans Imperatoris arbitrio. Id 
enim ille Athanasio semper infestus, &c. 

* More pipperly by the orthodox part of the CQuncii of Sart 
dica. If the binhops of both parties had fairly voted, the di- 
vision would have been 94 to 76- M. de Tillemont (see t. viii. 
p* II 47"*- 1 158.) is justly surprised that so small a majority 
should have proceeded so vigorously againt their adversaries, the 
principal of whom they immediately deposed. 
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CHAP, less and extravagant accusation& Their hngiu^ 
■^ ^ ,..f was q>ecious ; their ccmdtict was honoaraUe : but 
in this long and obstinate contest, which fuoed the 
eyes of the whole empire on a single btshop, the 
ecclesiastical factions were prepared to* sacrifice 
truth and justice, to the more intere^ng object 
of defencfing, or removing, the intrqxd cfami^>i0n 
of the Nkene faith. The Arians sdll thoi^ht it 
prudent to disguise, in an^iguoua language, their 
real sentiments and designs : bnt the orthodox 
bishops, armed with the favour of the pec^le, and 
the decrees of a general: council^ insi^ed on everf 
occasion, and particularly at Milan, that their ad- 
versaries should purge themselves, from the suspir 
cion of heresy, before they presumed to ariaigOrthe 
conduct of the great Athana^us *• 
condemna. fiut thc voicc of reasou (if reasou wa&indeed on 

tion of 

Athana. the fflde of Athauasius) was silenced by tbe da^ 
a! D. 3S5. <nours of a. factious or venal majority ; and the 
councils of Aries and Milan were not cfissolved, 
till the archbishop of Alexandria had been so* 
lemnly condemned and deposed by tbe judgment 
of the Western, as well as of the Eastern church* 
The bishops who had opposed, were required to 
subscribe, the sentence ; and to unite in reUgious 
communion with the suspected leaders of the ad- 
verse party, A formulary of cousent was trans^ 
mitted by the messengers of, state to the abs^ot 
Ushops: and all those who refused to submit 
their private opiim>n to the public and inspired 
wisdom of the councils of Aries and Milan, wer^ 

immediately 

* Sulp. Sevcrus in Hist, Sacra, 1. ii.p, 412, 
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immediately «baiiisbed by the emperor, who affiect- c h a b. 
ed to execute tlie4ecree8 of the CathoKc church. ^^^' 
jtemmg those preial:es who ^ led the honourable 
band of coahssors and exiles^ Liberius of Rome^ 
Osrns of CordoTa^ Paulanus of Treves, Diony- 
sios of M&an, Eiisdniis of Vercellae, Lucifer of 
Cagiiari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may de^rve to 
be particularly distinguished. The eminent station 
of Liberitts, who governed the capital of the emi- 
pire ; the personal merit and long ex|»erience of 
the venerable Osius, wiio was revered as the fa* 
VQurite^Df the great Con^antine, and the f^er of 
the Nicene faith ; placed those prelates at the 
head of the Latin church : and their example^ 
either of submission or resistance, would probably 
be imitated by the episcopal crowd. But the re- 
peated attempts of the emperor^ to seduce or to 
intinydate the bishops of Rome and Cordova, 
were for some time ineffectual. The Spaniard 
declared himself ready to suffer under Constaa* 
tius, as he* had suffered threescore years before 
under his grandfather Maximian. The R<Mnan, 
in the presence of his sovereign, asserted the in- 
nocence of Athanasius, and his own freedom. 
When he was banished to Berssa in Thrace, he 
sent back a large sum which had been offered for 
the accommodation of his journey ; and insulted 
the court of Milan by the haughty remark, that 
the emperor and his eunuchs might want that gold 
to pay their soldiers and their bishops *. The 
B b 4 resolution 

* Th^ exile of Liberias is mentioned by Ammianus, xv. 7. 
See TheoJoret, L ii. c. 16. Athanas. torn, i, p. 834 — 837. 
Hilar. Fragment, i. 
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c HAP. loolaUofi of Ltt>eiriu8 and Ottns vnM «t length 
w-^^y.-.^ aubdued by the hardships of odle and confine^ 
meBL The Rosum pontiff purchased his retifln 
by some crimimd conipliances ; wod aftervards cx> 
paled his guiit by a seasonable repentance* Pier* 
suasion and violence were employed to extnrt die 
reluctant signature of the decrepid bishop of Cor^* 
dova, whose strength was broken^ and wirase ia^ 
cuhies were perhaps impaired, by the- weight <^ 
Sn hundred years \ and the insolent trnnnph <»f 
the Arians proYoked some of the orthodox party 
to treat with inhmnan sererhy the character^ of 
rather the memory of an unfortunate old mam, 
to whose ibrmer services Christianity itself was so 
deeply indebted *« 
cjLde^ The SaU of Liberius and Osius r^ocud a 

brighter histre on the firmness of those bishops 
who still adhered, with unshaken fidelity, to tha 
tause of Athanasius and religious truth. The 
ingenious malice of their enemies had dqurire^ 
them of the benefit of mutual comfort and od^ 
vice, separated those illustrbus exiles into distant 
prormces, and carefully selected the most inhe^ 
^table spots of a great empire f. Yet A&y 



* The life of Qsius is collected by Tillemont (torn. vii. 
p. 524-*^61. ), who in the most ciitraya<rant terins first 9dt 
inlaws, and then reprobates, the bi»hop of Cordova^ Ja the 
midst of their lamentations on his fall, tbe prudence of Ath*? 
nasius may be distinguished from the blind at^d intemperate zeal 
ef Hilarv'. 

* TJie confessors of the West were successively banish«i XQ 
the deserts of Arabia or Thebais, the lonely places of Mount 
Taurus, the wildest parts of Phr^gia, which were in the pos- 
scssioji of the impious Montaniscs, &c. When the heretic ^r 
pu? was too favourably entertained at M^psueatia ia Cilici^b 

th« 
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4600]i ekpeiienced tixat the deser^^ of Lybia^ and char 
%he mofst barbarous tracts of Cappadock, wer^ 
Ififlti inho^itable, than the ressdemre of those citiM 
m-'whick an Arian bishop could satiate, witUont 
roatvaint, the exquisite rancour of dieobgical 
bat^*. Their consolMksi was deriv^ed from 
the consciousoess of rectitude and independence^ 
from' the applause, the visits, the letters, and die 
Uberai alms i>{ their adherents f ; and from iht 
satisfacdan v4uch they soon enjoyed of observing 
the. iatesdMB) divisions of the adva^'saries of th^ 
Nicene faitiu Such was the nice and capricioM 
take of the emperor Constantius, and so easily 
ivas he offended by the slightest deviation from 
hb hnaginary standard of Christian truth ; that 
be persecuted, with equal zeal, those who defended 
the (mtsubstomiaUiy^ those who asserted die limilar 
stibstance^ aiftd those who denied the likeness^ dt the 
Scaft of God. Threfi bishops, degraded and banish- 
ed for tiiose adverse opinions, might posably meet 
in the aanse place of esdle ; and according to the 
(difference of tbeir temper, might either pity or 
jmsuk the hlind enthosiasm of their antagonists, 
whose present st^fierii^s would never be compen^ 
»V^ by ^ture happiness. 

The 

the place of his exile was changed, by the advice of Acacius, 
to Amblada, a district inhabited by savages, and infested by 
^ar and pestdence. Phibstoi^. 1. v. c. 2. 

* See the cruel treatment and strange obstinacy of EuselHUS, 
in his own letters, published by Baronius, A, D. 356. No. 
92—102. 

f Csctemm exules satis constat^ totius orbis studiis celebra^ 
tos pecuniasque eis in sumptum affatim congestas legationibm 
qnoque eos plebis Catholicse ex onlnibus fere provinciis frequen* 
tatoa. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacr?, p. 414. Atbanas. torn, ii 
p.' ^m. 840, 
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. The disgrace and exile of the onbodox faidops 
of tbe West were designed as sonany preparatcnry 
sieps to the ruin of Athanisius himself *• SiK 
«ad twenty months had el^)8ed9 daring whkh 
Ike imperial comt secretly laboured^ liy the mo^ 
hisidioas arts, to remove him £i:om Alexandm^ 
and to Withdraw the allowance which supfdied his 
poptdar liberality. But when the jnimsue ol 
£gypt, deserted and proscribed by the Latia 
church, was left destkute of any foreign support, 
Gonstantius dispatched two of his se^aataries.irath 
a verbal commission to announce and execute .the 
order <^ his banishment. As the justice of Ae 
sentence was publidy avowed by the whole party, 
the only motive which could restrain ComtnntiiK 
from giving his messengers the sanction ofa writ- 
ten mandate, must be imputed to his donbt.of tbe 
event ; and to a sense of the danger to whidir he 
might expose ihe second city, and the most fer- 
tile provine of the empire, if the people should 
persist in the resolution of defending, by ibrcas of 
arms, the innocence of their spiritual faibei. 
iiuch extreme caution afibrded Athanasins a spe^ 
cious pretence respectfully to dilute the thuh of 
an order, which he cpuld iK>t reconcUoi .eitbef 
With the equity, or with the former declarations, 

of 

* Ample materials for the history of tbis third persecution 
of AthaBasius may be found ia his own wcrks. See particu- 
laiiy his very ^le apology to Constanttus (torn. i. p. 679. )» 
his fir^ Apology for his flight (p. 701.),' his prolix epistle to 
-the Solitaries (p» 808.), and the orignu:! Protest of the Peo. 
5Yle of Akxandna against the violences committed by^Synanus 
•(l>. ^6.). Sozomen (1. iv. c. 9.) has thrown into the narnu 
. ■ ye two or ttiree lumiuoui and important circumstances. 



of t hb .grackms master. Theidrnk pow^ of ^^^ 

l£jgypt found tfaeaxiselTO^ ^adequate to die task of 

]»ersuading oar xxMpetiiiig the primate to abdicaCe 

fais^ii^iaecipal throne; and they were obliged to 

flonclude a treaty with the popular leaders of 

AleQcandria, by wh^h it was stipulated, that alt 

proceedings and hosdUfties dioiild be suspended 

till the emperor's pleasure had been more distinct^ 

ly ascertained^ By tins seeming moderation, the 

Catholics were deceived into a false and fatal 

security ; while the legions of the Upper Egypt, 

and c£ libya^ advanced, by secret orders aiid 

hdsty marches, to besiege, or' rather to surprise, a 

capital, habituated to sedition, and inflamed by 

religious zeal *• The position of Alexandrhi, 

between the sea and the lake Mareotis, fadiitated 

the approach and lancUng of the troops; who 

were introduced into the hejart of the dty, before 

any effectual measures could be taken, dther to 

^ut' the gates, or to occupy the important posts 

of defence* At. the hour of midnight, twenty* 

three days after the signature of the treaty, Syri* 

anus duke of Egypt, at the head of five thousand 

soldiers, armed and prepared for an astoult, un* 

expectedly invested the church of St Theonas, 

where the archbishop, with a party of his clergy 

»nd people, performed their nocturnal devotions* 

The doors of the sacred edifice yielded to theimpe* 

tuosity 

* Athanasius had lately sent for Anthony, and some of his 
chosen Monks. They descended from their mountain, announ* 
ced to the Alexandrians the sanctity of Athanasius, iind were 
honourably conducted by the archbishop as far as the gates of 
the city. Athanas. torn. ii. p. 491 » 492. See likewise Rufi- 
nus, iii. 164, in Vit. Patr. p. 524. 
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taoflitj of the atfedi^ Whick was accoiii{»iiied.wilb 
•rery horrid drcumstance of, tumuh: and biCKid* 
tbed i but, as diq bodiea of die sfaan^ and tht 
fyaigmeau of mHitaryi vrcapoM» remaiafid the next 
day an unexceptioiiable evidence inthe poaaescioa 
of the Catholics the enterpriie of Sy^ianos may 
be considered as a snccets&tl irrujMian, r^er tbm^ 
as an. absolute ^cirnqoest* The othor chordi^ of 
the city were profaned by similar outrages ; andy 
during ait least four months, Alexandria' was cv> 
{losed to the msults of a licentious temy ^ sthmi* 
lated by the eocleiiastks . of an hostile htctitm» 
Miany c£ the futhfiil wo^ killed ; «dio may.d&i. 
servedie name o£ martyrs^ if their deaths were 
neither {Mtovoked nor revenged) l^heps. and 
]Hresbytexis were treated whh cnssl ignominy ; con- 
aecvated virgins were stripped naked, scoiirglsd, 
end violated; the honses c£ wealdiy citiaMis 
wiere |rfunder«x} ; Ind, under the madi o£ rcdi* 
gious Bcal» hist^ avarice^ and private resetttnuHKi^ 
were gratified with impumty, and even with ^ap- 
plause. The Pagans of Alexandria^ who stiU 
formed a somerous and dificonten^d paitty, were 
easily persuaded to desert a bishop whoinsfhey 
feared and esteemed. The- hopes of some peenMar 
fevoursy and the apprdbension of bcjn^* invoked 
in die gexieral penalties of rdbelUon^ engaged 
than to promise their support to the defined suc^ 
cessor of Athanasius, the famous George of Cap- 
padocia* . The usurper, after receiving he con- 
secration of an Arito. synod, was placed on the 
episcopal throne by the arms of Sebastian, who 
had been appointed Count of Egypt " for the exe- 
cution 
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mitton of that impottant design. In* the ube, M CifikP. 
weH* as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 



George disregarded the laws of religion^ of jus^ 
ttce, and of humanity ; and the same scenes o€ 
iHblence and scandal which had been es^hlbited -hi 
the t:apital,. were repeated in more than ninety 
f^iscopai cities of £gypt. Encouraged by 'mic<» 
cess, Constaniius ventured to approve t^e conduct 
et Ida ministers. By a public ^id passional 
epistie^ the emperor congratutadxs the deliverance 
of iUexandria from a popular tyrant, who deluded 
his Mind votaries by the magic of his eloquence ^ 
cxpaiates on the virtues and piety of the mok 
reverend George^ the elected bijdiop ^ and SiSfAve^^ 
as the patron and benefactor of the ctey, to mt^ 
pass the hass^ of ^exander himself, ttm: he. 
sden^ly declares.: his unaltemblei rescludon to 
purmie with fire and sword the seditioua adherents 
of ttie. wicked Athanasius, who, by < flying ^ fpcm 
justice, has ccoifessed his ffaik^ and escaped tbi^ 
ignominbus death which he had so often de- 
served*. 

Athanaaus had indeed escaped frcm the tno^ His behn- 
Wininent dangers ; and the adventures of diat 
extraordkiary msm deserve and ii& our attention* 
On the memorable night when the church of St 
Theonas was invested by the troops of Syriana^, 
the archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, 
with calm and intrepid dignity, the approach of 
4leatb« While the public devotion was inter- 
rupted 

* Atbanas. torn. i. p, 694w The emperor, or hk Arian sf- 
cretaries, while they express their retentmerits betray their fcart 
aa4 esteem of Athanasius. 
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rapted by shouts of rage and cries of te!ncft[^h& 
animated his trembling congregation to expfds^ 
dieir religious confidence, by chanting one of the 
|)6alms of David, which celebrates the triun^^h of 
die God of Israel over the haughty and impioui^ 
tyrant of Egypt. The doors were at length burst 
open ) a cloud of arrows was discharged afiaon^ 
the people ; the soldiers, with drawn sWordsf 
rushed forwards into the sanctuary^ and the dreads 
hi gleam of their armour was reflected by the 
holy lilminaries which burnt rotmd the altar *v 
AthanasiOs still rejected the i»ous importusicy of 
the Monks and Presbyters, who were attached to 
his p«:^son ; and nobly refused to deseit his- epis^ 
wipal station, till he had diandssed in safety the 
last of the congregation* The darknessF ami tu-* 
mult of the night fisLvoured the retreat of the 
ar<;hbishop ; and though he was oppre^ed by the 
w^ves of an agitated multitude^ though he was 
thrown to the ground, and left without sense ^ir 
modpn, he still recovered his undaunted courage | 
and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who 
were instructed by their Arian guides^ tii^t the 
head of Athanasius wiDuld be the moi^ acceptalile 
present to the emperor. From that moment the 
primate of Egypt disaf^eared hcmi the eyes of his 
^lemies, and remained above six years concealed 
in impenetrable obscurity !• 

• These .minute circumstances are curimn, aH thej art* K*^ 
terally transcribed from the protest, which was publicly pre^ 
iented three days afterwards by the Catholics of Alexandria. 
See Athanas. torn. i. p. 867. 

f The Jansenists hare often compared AtfiafiasJes and iAr- 
Mauld, and have expatiated with pleasure ow the faith ilid ze^j 
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?rh^ despptic power of his implacable dketsf CvtAn 

fiUad.the whole extent of the Roman world ; aod iw ^ .i r 

thf exasperated monarch had eadeavoured, by ^ ^^'X.^^k''^' 
very pressiogr epi^e to the Christian princes of sss-^saa^ 
Ethiopia) <o exclude Athwasius from the most 
remote and sequestered regions of the eaithi' 
Counts, praefects, tribunes, whole armies, \)rerd 
successively einployed to pursue a bishop aad % 
fugitive y the vigilance of the civil and miHtary* 
powers were excited by the imperial edicts; liberal 
rewards w^e promised to the man who should 
produce Athapasius, either alive or dead ; and the 
most severe penalties were denounced against 
those who f^ould dare to protect the public 
enemy *. But the deserts of Thebais were now 
peppled by a race of wild, yet submissive fanadcsy 
who preferred the commands of their abbot to the 
laws of their sovereign. The numerous disciples 
of Anthony and Pachomius received the fugitive 
primate as their father, admired the patience and 
humility wirti which he conformed to thdr strict-, 
east insututions, collected every word which dropt 
from his lips as the genuine effusions of inspired 
wisdom; and persuaded themselves, 'that their 
prayers, their fasts, and their vigils, were less 
meritorious than the zeal which they expressed, 

and 

tlie merit and exile, of those celebrated doctoi's. Tins con- 
ceaied parallel is very dexterously managed by tlie Abbe de la 
Sleterie, Vie de Jovien, torn. i. p. ISO. 

* Hinc jam toto orbe profugus Athanasius, nee wllnseitu- ' 
tu5 ad latendum super-crat locus* Tribuni, Praffecti, Coniitcfr, 
cxercitus qupque, ad pervestigandum euni moventur edict is im- 
peruilibus : prxmia delatonbua proponuatur, si qnifl eiim vi- 
vLtm* ei i4 miou8» caput certe AtUaaa^i detuliseet. Rutin. 1. i* 
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CHAP, and the dangers which they bmved, in the ^^^ 
fence of truth and innocence *• The monasteries 
of Egypt were seated in lonely and desolate places^ 
on the summit of mountains, or in die islands of 
the Nile; and the sacred horn or trumpet of 
Tabentie was the well-known signal which assem- 
bled several thousand robust and determined 
Monks, who, for the most paft, had been the 
peasants of the adjicent fcountiy. When theif 
dark retreats were invaded by a military force^ 
lurhich it was impossible to resist, they silently 
stretched out their necks to the ea^tutiofner j and 
ftiipfiorted their national chai^acter, that tortures 
could lievet wre6t from an £gyptiai$ the confes- 
sioti of a secret \^hich he was rek)lved not to dis-^ 
clo^f. The archbishop of Alexandria, fcf whose' 
safety they eagerly devoted their lives, was Ipst 
among a unifof m and well-disciplined multitude j 
and on the nearer approach of dkiiget^ he was 
swiftly removed, by their officious hands,- from 
one place of cioncealment to another, till he? 
I'eached the formidable deserts, which the gloomy 
2nd credulous temper' of superstition had peopled 
with demons and savage monsters. The retire* 
ment of Athanasius, which ended only with the 
life of Constantius, was spent, for the most pzitj 
in the society of the Monks, who faithfully served 
him as guards, as secretaries, and as messengers J 

but^ 

* Gregor. Nazianzen, torn, i. Orat. Xxi. p.> .'^S^, 385. See: 
Tillemottt, Mem. Ecclcs. torn. viL p. 176— 41Q. 820— .8S0. 

f £t nulla tormcntorura vis iavcniii adhitc. pbotuit i quae ob^^ 
durato illius tractus latroai invito elicere potuit« ut noncenpro-i 
pritim dicat. Ammian* Kxii. 16. and Val^sius ad iociHs^ 
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bat th^ laqiortsmcfi of mmummg a ii^te mA'* ^^A^\ 
mate connection with the Catholic, party^ tempted tup-i.^i tf 
him, whecusyer the dtlige&ce of the piursivuit D«as 
abated, ta emerge fexDHi tte deSerty-to introduqe 
himself inta Aletanikia, and to. trust his person 
to the discretion of hts friends and adh^entSi 
His various adventures might have ftiridsbed the 
subject of a very entertaining romance. He wa^r 
otice secreted in a dry cistern^ which he h^d. 
scarcely left before he was betrayed by the tre£l-» 
ch«ry of a female slave • j and he ;«ras o^ce con- 
cealed in a still more extraordinary asyWni, \.h(e 
house of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and 
who was celd>rated in the whole city for her ex* 
quisite beauty. At the hour of midnight^ as she 
felated the story many years afterwards, she waa 
surprised by the appearance of the Archbishop ^n a» 
looce undress, who, advancing with hasty stepS| 
conjured her to afford him the protectic^ which 
he had been directed by a celestial vision to geek 
under her hospitable roof* The pious maid ac- 
cepted and preserved the sacred pledge which waa 
intrusted to her prudence and courage^ Without 
imparting the secret to any one, she instantly con- 
ducted Athanasius into her most secret chamber^ 
and watched over his safety with the tenderness of 
a friend and the assiduity of a Servant. As long as 
the danger continued, she regularly supplied him 
with books and provisions, washed his feet, ma<>* 
Vol. IIL C c^ naged 

♦ Riifin. 1. i. c. 18i Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 10. This and the 
following story will be rendered impossible, if we suppose that 
Athanasius alwalys iDhabited the dsylum which he accidental!)' 
or occasionally had used. 
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CHAP, naged his correspondencey and deaoteiDusiy coo-^ 
cealed from the eye of suspicion, this £amiliar 
and solitary intercourse between a saint whose 
character required the most unblemished chastity, 
and a female whose charms might excite the most 
dangerous emotions *• During the six years of 
persecution and eadle, Athanasius repeated his 
visits to his fair and faithful companion ; and the 
formal declaration, that he saw the councils of 
Rimini and Seleucia t, forces us to beHeve that 
he was secretly present at the time and place of 
their convocation* The advantage of personally 
negociadng with his friends, and of observing 
and improving the divisions of his enemies, might 
justify, m a prudent statesman, so bold and dan- 
gerous an enterprise : and Alexandria was con* 
nected by trade and navigation with every sear 
port of the Mediterranean. From the depth of 
his inaccessible retreat, the intrepid primate waged 
an incessant and offensive war against the protector 
of the Arians ; and his seasonable writings, which 
were diligently circulated and eagerly perused, 
contributed to unite and animate the orthodox 
party. In his public apologies, which he ad- 
dressed to the emperor himse)f, he sometimes 

affected 

• Palkditts (Hift. Laosiac. c. 136. in. tit. Pair. p. 776. )» 
the original author of this anecdote» had convened vnth the 
damiely. who in her old age still rememhered with pleasure so 
pious and honourable a connection. I cannot indulge the de- 
licacy of Baronius, Valesius^ Tillemont, &c. who almost reject 
a story so unworthy, as thef deem it, of the gravity of eccle- 
siastical history. 

f Athanas. torn. i. p« 869. I agree with Tilleniont (t.-viii. 
p. 11 97.) 9 that his expressions imply a personal, though per- 
haps secret^ visit to the synods. 
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kflbct^ the praise of moderation ; whilst at the e^HMP, 
same time^ in secret and vehement invectives, he -.„ ^ '. .r 
exposed Constantius as a weak and wicked prince^ 
the executioner of his family, the tyrant of the 
republic, and the antichrist of the church. In 
the height of his prosperity, the victorious mo*, 
narch) who had chastised the rashness of Gallus^ 
and suppressed the revolt of Sylvanus, who had 
taken ,the diadem from the head of Vetranio, and 
vanquished in the 'field the legions of Magaen* 
tins, received from an invisible hand a woundj^ 
which he could neither heal nor revenge ; and the 
son of Constantine was the first of the Christian 
princes who experienced the strength of those 
principles, which, in the cause of religion, could 
resist the most violent exertions of the civil 
power ** 

The persecution of Athanasius, and of so many Arian - 
respectable bishops^ who suffered for the truth of '^ 
their opinionsi or at least for the integrity of their 
conscience^ was a just subject of indignation and 
discontent . to all Christians, except those who 
were blindly devoted to the Arian faction. The 
people regretted the loss of their faithful pastors^ 
whose banishment was usually followed by the in>- 
C c S trusion 

* The epiJBtl^ of Athanasius to the Monks is filled with re« 
proaches^ which the public must feel to be true (vol. i. p. 834« 
856.): I and» in compliment to his readers, he has introduced 
the comparisons of Pharaoh, Ahab> tielsha^zar, &c. The bold* 
pess of Hilary was attended with, less danger* if he published 
his invective in Gaul aftet* the revplt of Julian ; but Lucifer 
sent his hbels to Constantius, and almost challenged the re- 
ward of martyrdom^ See TillenxHit, torn, vii. p. 905. / 
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CHAP, trusion of a stranger* into the episcopal chat) 
f .*. ^ L i and loudly complained, that the right of election 
iK^as yiolatedy and that they were condemned to 
obey a mercenary usurper, whose person was un« 
known, and whose principles were suspected. The 
Catholics might prove to the world, that they 
were not involved in the guilt and heresy of ih&r 
ecclesiastical governor, by publicly testifying their 
DWifwns. dissent, or by totally separating themselves from 
his cbmmunion. ' The first of these methods was 
invented at Antioch, and practised with such suc- 
cess, that it was soon diffused over the Christian 
world. The doxology or sacred hymn, which 
celebrates the ghrif of the Trinity, is^ susceptible of 
very nice, but material, inflexicHis ; and the sub- 
stamce of an orthodox, or an heretical, creed may 
be expressed by the difference of a disjunctive, or 
a copulative, particle. Alternate responses, and 
a more regular psalmody f, were introduced into 
the public service by Flavianus and Diodorus, 
two devout and active laymen, who were attached 
to « the Nicene faith. Under their conduct, a 
swarm of monks issued from the adjacent desert, 
bands of well-disciplined singers were stationed in 
the cathedral of Antioch, the Glory to the Father, 

ANI> 

* Athanasius (tom. L p. 811.) complains lii general of this 
practice^ which he afterwards exemplifiet (p. 861.) in the pre- 
tended election of Faelix. Three eunucht represented the Ro- 
man people, and three prelates, who followed the court, assu- 
med the functions of the hishops of the Subnrbitarian provinces. 

f Thomassin (Discipline dk. PEgli«e, tom. i. I. ii. c. 72, 73, 
p. 966 — 9S4f. ) has collected many curious facts concerning 
the origin and progress of church-singing* both bt the East 
and West. 
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AND the Son, and the Holy Ghost*, was tri- chaf. 
umphantly chanted by a full chorus of voices ; -'__ ^ 'jf 
and the Catholics insulted, by the purity of their 
xloctrine, the Arian prelate, who had usurped the 
throne of the venerable Eustathius. The §ame 
^eal which inspired their songs, prompted the 
more scrupulous members of the orthodox party 
to form separate assemblies, which were governed 
by the presbyters, till the death of their exiled 
't>ishop allowed the election and consecration of a 
new episcopal pastor !• The revolutions of the 
4:ourt multiplied the number of pretenders ; and 
the same city was often disputed, under the reign 
43f Constantius, by two, or three, or even four 
bishops, who exercised their spiritual jurisdiction 
over their respective followers, and alternately 
lost and regained the temporal possessions of the 
church. The abuse of Christianity introduced 
Jnto the Roman government new causes of tyranny 
and sedition ; the bands of civil society were 
torn asunder by the fury of religious factions ; and 
the obscure citizen, who might calmly have sur- 
veyed the elevation and fall of successive em- 
C c 3 perors, 

* Phflostorgius, I. ill. c. 13. Godefroy has examined this 

vubjeet with singular accuracy (p. 1 47, &c. ) . There were three 

heterodox forms : " To the father i^ the Son, and in the Holy 

' " Ghost :'^ To the father, and the Son *» the Holy Ghost :" 

and «* To the Father in the Son and the Holy Ghost." 

f After the exile of i^stathius, under the reign of Constan- 
tine, the rigid party of the orthodox formed a separation, which 
afterwards degenerated into a schism, and lasted above four- 
score years. See Tillemont, M^m. Eccks. torn. vii. p. 35 
^54. 1137—11.58. tom.,viii. p. 537—632. 131,4—1332. 
In many churched, the Ariaas and Homoousians, who had re- 
nounced 'each other's communiomf continued for fome time to 
join in prayer. Philostorgius, L iii. c. 14. 
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perors, imagined and experienced, that his own 
life and fortune were connected with the interests 
of a popular ecclesiastic. The example of the 
two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, may 
serve to represent the state of the empire, and the 
temper of mankind, under the reign of the sons of 
Constantine. 

I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he main- 
tained his station and his principles, was guarded 
by the warm attachment of a great people ; and 
could reject with scorn the prayers, the menaces, 
and the oblations of an heretical prince. When 
the ennuchs had secretly pronounced the exile of 
Liberius, the well-grounded apprehension of a 
tumult engaged them to yse the utmost precau- 
tions in the execution of the sentence. The 
capital was invested on every side, and the prae- 
fect was commanded to seize the person of the 
bishop, either by stratagem, or by open force. 
The order was obeyed ; and Liberius, with the 
greatest difficulty, at the hour of midnight, was 
swiftly conveyed beyond the reach of the Roman 
people, before their consterijation was turned into 
rage. As soon as they were informed of his ba- 
nishment into Thrace, a general assembly was 
convened, apd the clergy of Rome bound them- 
selves, by a public and solemn oath, never to 
desert their bishop, never to acknowledge the 
usurper Faelix j who, by the influence of the eu- 
nuchs, had been irregularly chosen and conse- 
crated within the walls of a profane palace. At 
the end of two years, their pious obstinacy sub- 
sisted entire ^d unshaken ; and when Constan- 

' tius 
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tius vijsited Rome, he was assailed by the impor- ^1?».^' 
tunate solicitations of a people, who had preserved, 
as the last remnant of their ancient freedom, the 
right of treatixig their sQverdgH with familiar in- 
,,^ence. The wives of many of the senators and 
' most honoura^ble citizens, after pressing their hus- 
bands to intercede in £aLvour of Liberius, were ad« 
yised to undertake a commission, which, in their 
hands, would be less dangerous, and might prove 
more successful; The emperor received with po- 
liteness these female deputies, whose wealth and 
dignity were displayed in the mignificence of 
their dress snd ornaments : he admired their in- 
flexible resolution of following their beloved pastor 
to the most distant regions of the earth, and con- 
sented that the two bishops, Liberius and Faelix, 
should govern in peace their reactive congre-^ 
gations. But the ideas of toleration were so re- 
pugnant to the practice, and even to the send- 
ments, of those times, that when the answer of 
Constantiu^ was publicly read in the Circus of 
Rome^ so reasonable a project of accommodation 
jwas rejected with contempt and ridicule. The 
r^ag'er vehemence which animated the spectators 
in title decisive moment of a horse-race, was now 
directed towards a different object ; and the Cir- 
cus resounded with the shout of thousands, who 
repeatedly exclaimed, *' One God» One Christ, 
^' One 3ishop/' The zeal of the Roman People 
in the cause of Liberius, was not confined to 
words alone ; and the dangerous and bloody sedi; 
tion whigh they excited soon after the departure 
Cc4 of 
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df Constsndus, ddenniaed that prioce to acefl|it 
the o^misdon of the exiled prelate, and to restore 
hhn to the undivided dcxmioion of the cdfkaim 
After some ineffectual refiistaiicei» his rival wa^ex^* 
pelied from the dty by the pentu^sien of the emt^ 
peror, and the power of the t^ppofiite f^ctioo ^ tJK 
adherents of Faelax vrere hibumaaly flMFdered ia 
the streets, ja the pubUc placet, m the balJsis» 
' and even in the churches ; and the f;bce of Roi9e« 
upon the return of a Christian tushc^, ren^w^ 
l9te horrid image x)f the masaainres of Marius^ an4 
the pFoscriptions of SyUa ^« 
Conttan- II. Notwithsia&ding.the nifddincrmse of Chrb<^ 
^^f^ dans under !the xeign of the Flavian &toi}y« Roni£^ 
Alexandria^ and tl|e .other grea^ cities of the em* 
pire^ atill coatamed a jstrong and poH^rfid l^ctioii. 
of infidels, who enyied the pjoepeffkf^ ^aid wiM 
ridiculed, even on theii: tiieatres^ the. theole^oftl 
iSspiites of the chuncii. Ck)nstantinQplie i^hms 
enjoyed the advantage of bdng bora andeducaied: 
in the bxisom of the faith. The capital <xF the 
East had never been polluted by dhie im9rshq> of 
idols ; and die whole, body of the people had 
deqply imb^d the opimons, ihe vmues, a»d 
die passions, which distinguished die Christians of 
that age. from the rest ol mankind. :A&er t&e 
death of Alexander, the epiacc^al throcie was d^ 
puted by 'Pairl and Macedpnius, By their ^;eal 

jand 

* See, on this ecclesiastical reyolutioa of Rome, AmmianuSf 
XV. 7. Atlianas. torn. i. p. 884. 861. ^Sozomen,!. iv. c. 15. 
Theodoret. 1. fi; c. 17- StAp. Sever. Hist. Sacra,! ii. p. ^IS. 
Jiieronym. Chron. Marcellin. et Faustin, Libell. p. % 4. Tife 
lemont. Mto. Eccfes. torn. vi. p. 336. . 
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and' adjilfaies they both deserved the eipinent sta- chap. 
tkm to whfch they s^pired ; and if the moral chi- 
meter of Macedonius was less exceptionable, his 
compftttear had the advantage of a prior eflection 
and z «it)re Loarthodox doctraie. His iitm attach* 
u^nt tb the Nicene creed, which h^ given Paul 
fi phbca 3Q the calendar among saints and marty rs^ 
jexposed him to the resentment of the Arians. Itt 
jthe space dF fourteen years he was five times driven 
Jfrom the throne ; to w'hkih he was more frequently 
wstoned by; the .violence of the people, th^ by thfe 
permission .ctf the prince ; and the pbwer of Ma.* 
c^dodius camld be secured only by the death of 
bis -rivaL The unfortunjtte Paul was dragged in 
idiflibs froto the sandy deserts of Mesopotamia td 
the most desolate places of Mount Taurus % 
ccftifiniednu a4ark and narrow dungeon, left slue 
jdaiys without ibtid, and at length strangled, by 
tke order of Philip, one of the principal ministers 
0f the empefor Constantius !• The first blood 
inrhich stained the new capital was spilt in diis ec- 
tplesiaedcal icontest ^ wd many persons were slain on 
. . both 

♦ >Cucii^d was the last stage af bis life and sufferings. The 
^nation of that lonely tawiiy.on the confines of Cappadociai 
Cilicia, and the Lesser Armenia, has occasioned some geogitu 
lyrical perplej^ity ; but we are directed to the true spot by t^e 
•peutBe of the Roman voed hom CS6sar«a to Anazarbus. See 
Cellarii Geograph, torn. ii. p. 213. Wesseling ad Itinerar* 
p. 179. 703. 

"" ♦ Athanasius ;(t. i. p. 703. 818,814.) affirmfe, in die most 
^sitive terms, that Paul was murdered ; and appeals, not only 
to common fame, but even to the unsuspicious testimoi^ ot 
jE^lagrius, one of the Arian persecutors. Yet he acknowled- 
ges that the. heretics attributed to disease the death of the bi- 
shop of Constantinople. Athanasius is servilely copied by So- 
crates (I. ii. c. 26.) ; but Sozomen, who discovers a more li- 
beral temper, pripsumes (1. iv. €• 2.) Jo insinuate a prudent 
^oubt. 
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CHAP, both sides, in the furious and obstmate sedkions of 
t/"^'' » the people. The commission of enforcing a seii- 
Cence of banishment against Paul, had been ia« 
trusted to Hermogenes, the master-general of the 
cavalry ; but the execution of it was fatal to him- 
self. The Catholics rose in defence of theur bi- 
shop ; the palace of Hermogenes was consimied ; 
the first military officer of the empire was dragged 
by the heels through the streets of Constantinople, 
^ and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse was ex- 
posed to their wanton insults*. The fate of 
Hermogenes instructed Philip, the praetorian piae^ 
feet, to act with more precaution on a similar oc- 
casion. In the most getitle and honourable terms, 
he required the attendance of Paul in the baths^Df 
Zeuxippus, which had a private communication 
with the palace and the sea. A vessel, which lay 
ready at the garden-stairs, iminediately hoisted 
sail ; and, while %he people were still ignorant .of 
the meditated sacrilege, their bishop was already 
t^mbarked on his voyage to Thessalonica. They 
soon beheld, with surprise and indignaticm, the 
gates of the palace thrown open, and the usurper 
Macedonius seated by the side of the pracfect oa a 
. lofty chariot, which was surrounded by troops, of 
guards with drawn swords. The ipilxt^ry projCOSr 
sion advanced towards the cathedral ; the Arians 
and the Catholics eagerly rushed to occupy thtit 
important post ; and three thousand one hundred 
and jfifty persons lost their lives in the cpnfusien of 

the 

. ^ Ajnmianps (xiv. 10.) refers to his own accoun^ of jjiis 
tragic event. But we no Wger possess that paxt of his Ijis.- 
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•th^ tumult. Macedonius, who was supported by chap. 
a regular force, obtained a decisive victory ; but 
his reign was disturbed by clamour and sedition j 
-and the causes which appeared the least connect- 
ed with the subject of dispute, were sufficient to 
nourish and to kindle the flame of civil discord. 
•As the chapel in which the body of the great Con* 
fitantine had been deposited was in' a ruinous con- 
dition, the bishops transported those venerable re- 
mains into the church of St Acacius. This pru- 
dent and even pious measure was represented as a 
wicked profanation by the whole party which ad- 
hered to the Homoousion doctrine. The factions 
immediately flew to arms, the consecrated ground 
was used as their field of battle ; and one; of the 
ecclesiastical liistorians has observed, as a real 
•fact, not as a figure of rhetoric, that the well be- 
fore the church overflowed vnth a stream of blood, 
which filled the porticoes and the adjacent courts* 
The writer who should impute these tumults solely 
to a religious principle, would betray a very im- 
perfect knowledge of human nature ; yet it must 
•be confessed, that the motive which misled the 
^rfncerity of zeal, and the pretence which disguised 
^the licentiousness of passion, suppressed the re- 
morse which, in another cause, would have suc- 
ceeded to the rage of the Christians of Constan- 
-cinople ♦. 

The 

• See Socrate«, 1. ii. c. 6, 7. 12, 13. 15, 16. ^, 27. 3€t. and 
. ^zomcn, 1. iii. 3, 4. 7. 9. 1. iv. c. ii. 21. The act* of St Paul 
of Constantinople, of which Photius has made an abstract 
(Phot. Bibliot. p. 1419—1430.), are an indifferent copy of 
t^ese historians ; but a modem Greek, who could write the 
life of a saint without adding fables and miradesi ii entitled to 
tome commendation. 
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The cruel and arbkrary disposition of Constan- 
dms, which did not always require the provoca- 
tions of guik and resistance^ was justly exasperated 
by the tumults of his capital, and the criminal 
-behdtviour of a iactiony which opposed the autho- 
rity and religicA of their sovereign. The ordinary 
|Hinishments of death, exile^ and confiscatkxi, 
yfere inflicted with partial rigour ; and the Greeks 
>till rev^e the boly m^nory of two clerks, a 
xaader s^d a sub-deacoa, who were accused of 
'the murdtf of Herinogenes, and beheaded at the 
^ates of Constantinople. By an edict of Gonstandus 
against the Ca^tholics, which has not been judged 
worthy of a place in the Thecdosian code, tho^e 
who refused to commuilicate with the Arian 
bi^ops, and particularly with Macedcmius, were 
deprived of th^ knmunities of eccle^iasdcs,' and 
of the rights of Christians ; they were ^compelled 
to relinquish the possession of the churches .; and 
were strictly prohibited from holding their assem- 
blies within the walls of the city. The execution 
of this uiyust law, in the provinces of Thrace and 
Asia Minor^ w^s comn^tted to the zeal of Ma<i 
cedonius; the civil a^d noilitary powers were 
.directed to obey his commands ; and the cruellies 
exercised by this S^i^u^ Arian tyrant in the suppcict 
of the Homohushn^ exceeded the commissions and 
disgraced the reign, of Constantius^ The saeta^ 
ments of the church were administered to the 
reluctant victims, wjio demed the vocatjon, and 
abhorred the principles, of Macedonius. The ritis 
of baptism were conferred on women and chil- 
dren, who, for that purpose^ had been torn from 

the 
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i&e Stfms of their frieiKis aad pareitts } tfee (ttdtithsr tri A p. 
of the cotiimimicants were held open, by a wooden 
eagkie, while the consetrated bread wa^ forced 
down theh- throat 5 the breasts of tender virginjf 
were either buifnt with red-hot egg-shells, or in- 
hurnanly compressed between sharp and heavy 
boards *• Tfie Novatiaris of Constantinopk, and 
the adjacent country, by their firm attactment to 
tfie Homoousioft standard, deserved to be cor-< 
founded with the CathoKcs tberatselves. Macedo- 
nius was informed, that 2 large district of Pa*^ 
phlagonia t was almost entirely inhabited by thosd 
sectaries. He resolved eithef to convert or t6 eiL^ 
tirpate them ; and as he distrusted, on this occa- 
sion, the efficacy d an ecclesiastical mission, h6 
commanded a bpdy of four thousand legionaries 
to march against the rebels, and to reduce the 
territory of Mantinium under his spiritual domi- 
nion. The Novatian peasants, animated by de* 
spair and religious fury, boldty encountered ih« 
invaders of their country ; and though many of 
the Paphlagonians were slain, the Roman legions 
were vanquished by an irregular multitude, arm* 

ed 

* Socrates, L ii. c. 27. 8S» Soiortien, L iv. c. SI. The 
'principal assistants of Macedomus, in the w6rk of persecution, 
were the two bkhops of Nicomedia and Cyzicus, who were es* 
teemed for their virtues, and especially for their charity. I 
cannot foii>ear reminding the reader, that the difference be- 
tween the H(moousio» and Homoloiuiony is almost invisible t^. 
the nicest theological eye. 

^ We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantirtium", 
In speakaig of these /owr bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozo« 
pen, and the author of the Acts of St Paul, use the indefinite 
terms of «^<^u«<, ^<tA«vyf$, reLyfiatrei, tehicli Nicephoms very 
propedy ti9nslate$ thoutands. Vales, ad S^crat. 1. ii. c. SB. 
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CHAR ed only with scythesr and axes ; and^ excqpt il 

V few who escaped by an ignominious flight, four 

thousand soldiers were left dead on the field of 

battle. The successor of Constantius has express* 

edy in a concise but lively manner, some of the 

theological calamities which afliicted the empire, 

and more especially the East, in the reign of a 

prince who was the slave of his own passions, and 

of those of his eunuchs. ^^ Many were imprisoned, 

^^ and persecuted, and driven into exile* Whole 

** troops of those who were styled heretics were 

*^ massacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and ^t Samo-^ 

^^ sata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and 

^' in many other provinces, towns and villages 

** were laid waste, and utterly destroyed *•'* 

The revolt While the flamed of the Arian controversy con- 

dFtn^^Do- fivimed the vitals of the empire, the African pro* 

natift cir. yiuces wcrc iufestcd by their peculiar enemies the 

cumcei- r 

lions, savage fanatics, who, under the name of Circum* 
S45, &c. cellionsj formed the strength and sc^dal of the 
Donatist party f. The severe execution of the 
laws of Constantine had excited a spirit of discon* 
tent and resistance ; the strenuous efforts of his 
son Constans, to restore the unity of the church, 
exasperated the sentiments of mutual hatred, which 
had first occasioned the separation ; and the me- 
thods 

* Julian. EpistoL liL p. 4S6. edit. Spanheim. 

f See OptatuB Milevitanus (particolarly iii. 4«), witli tfie 
Donatist history, by M. Dupin» and the oiiginid pieces at the 
end of his edition. The numerous circumstances which Au-^ 
gustin has mentioned, of the fury of the Circpmeelliofit against 
others, and against themselves^ have been laboriously collected 
by Tillemont, Mem. Eccles^ tom. Ti. p. 147 — 16d. j and he 
has often, though without design, exposed the injuries whic&i 
had provoked those fanatics. 



"V" 
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diods of foice and corruption employed ty the chap. 
two imperial commissioners, Paul and Macarius, 
furnished, the schismatics with a specious contrast 
between the m^ms of the apostles and the con- 
duct of their pretended successors *. The pea- 
sants who inhabited the villages of Numidia and 
Mauritania, were a ferocious race, who had been 
imperfectly reduced under the authority of the 
Roman laws ; who were imperfectly converted to 
the Christian faith ; but who were actuated by a 
blind and furious enthusiasm in the cause of their 
Donatist teachers. They indignantly supported 
the exile of their bishops, the demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of their secret 
assemblies* The violence of the officers of 
justice, who were usually sustained by a military 
guard, was sometimes repelled with equal vio* 
lence ; and the blood of some popular ecclesiastics^ 
which had been shed in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager desire of re- 
venging the death of these holy martyrs. By 

their 

* It is amusing enough to observe the language of opposite 
parties, when they speak of the same men and things. Gratus, 
bishop of CartbagCy begins the acclamations of an orthodox sy- 
nod, " Gnitias Deo omnipotenti et Cbristo Jcsu ... qui im- 
** peravit religiosissimo Constanti Imperatori, ut votum ger^ret 
** uaitatis, et mitteret ministros sancti opens /amnios Dei Pau- 
•« lum et Macarium." Mon. Vet, ad Calcem Optati, p. 313. 
« Ecce subito," (says the Donatist author of the Passion of 
Marculus^, *^ de Constantts regis tyrannica domo . . . pollutum 
^< Marcariapa^ persecutionis murmur increpuit, et dualms bestiu 
** ad Africam missis, eodem scilicet Macario et Paulo execran* 
** dum prorsus ac dirum ecclesiz certamen indictum est ; nt 
^^ populus Christianus ad unionem ctfm traditoribus faciendam,, 
** nudatis militum gladiis et draeonum presentibus signis^ettu- 
** barum vocibuu cogeretur." Monument, p. SOI. 
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CHAP, their own cruelty smd nshness, the mkiMefB^ «l 

persecution sometimes provoked thei* Mc.j and 
the guilt of an ^cidental tumult precipi^ed'fhe 
criminals into despair and rel>eltioiw T^ri^ea 
firom their native villages^ the Dona^ p^SE^^fi^ 
assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of the 
Getulian desert } and reactily exchanged the hi^bits 
(^ labour for a life of idleness and rapine, whicH 
was. consecrated by the nattie of religion, and 
faintly condemned by the doctors of the sect- 
The leaders of the Circumcellions assumed tlie 
title of captains of the saints ; theit prindp^ 
weapon, as they were indifferently pfovided 
with swords and speard^ was a huge and weighs 
ty club, which they termed an IsraeliU ; stftd 
the well-known sound of *' Praise be to God,*' 
which they used as their cry of war, diffused coli* 
sfernation over the unarmed provinces of Africa^ 
At first their depredations were Coloured by Ae 
plea of necessity ; but they soon eiccecided the 
measure of subsistence, indulgAi without contfol' 
their intemperance and avarice, burnt the villages 
which they had pillaged, and rejgned' the licen- 
tious tyrants of the open country. The occupa* 
tiofts of husbandry, and the admii&tratioA of 
justice, were interrupted ; and as the Clrfctnritel* 
lions pretended to restore the primitive equaKty of 
mankind, and to reform the abuses of fei^f^dfety', 
they opened a secure asylum for the slki'eV 'ai»4 
debtors, who flocked in crowds to ttiSk^VAy 
standard. When they were not resisted,' they 
usually contented themselves with plunder,, but 
the slightest opposition provoked theoii tp^aots, ,^i^.« 

• tfel^ce'' 
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Violence and murder ; and some Catholic priests^ ^^^* 
^Ako had in^rudeittly ^gnalized their zeal, were ^ - ^< " , t 
tortured by. the fanatics with the most refined and 
wanton barbarity. The ^rit of the Gircumcel- 
lions was not ahvlys exerted against thdr defence* 
less enemies ; they engaged, and som^mes de» 
felted, the troops of the province ; and in the 
bloody action of Bagai, they -attacked In the open 
field, but with unsuccessful vi^ur, an advanced 
guard of the imperial cavalry. The Donatists 
who were taken in arms, received, and they soon 
deserved, the same treatment which might have 
been shewn to the wild beasts of the des^rn The 
captives died, without a murmur, either by the 
sword, the axe, or the fire ; and the measures of 
retaliation were multiplied in a rapid prop<^oh^ , 
which aggravated the horrors of rebellion, and < 
excluded the hope of mutual forgiv^iess; In the 
beginning of the present century, the example of 
the CirCUmcellions has been renewed inihe per- 
secution, the boldness, the crimes^ and the eil* 
thusiasm of the Camisards ; and if the fanatics of 
I^anguedoc surpassed those of Nunudia, by d^eir 
military achievements^ the Africans maintained 
their fierce independence with more resolution and 
perseverance *. 

Such disorders are the natural effects of reli- Tkeir re* 
gious tyranny ; but the rage of the Donatists was [lladdk 
inflamed by a frenzy of a very extraordinary kind ; 

Vol. IIL D d and 

* The HiBtoire des Camisards, in 3 vols. 12ino. Ville* 
frudJM, 1760« may be recommended as accurate 'VoA mpv" 
tiid. \t requires tome attention to discover the rcGgton of the 
author. 
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CHAP, and whidi, if k reaUy prevaAed amca^ them in 
\ ^^^' '. 80 extravagant a <it^M» camot s m c t yl i g pareil- 
Ided iti any countty^ or in a«y age£-fMany* of 
Aese fimatica weie possetaed \aA the Aorsttr of 
•hfe^ and the dedre of martyrdom; and they 
deemed it' of fictle moiMttt by ix^hal meaas, or 
by what hands^ they perished^ if their conduct vas 
sanctified by tiae intsntbn jd devothsg themselves 
to iftie glory of the true fimh, and the hc^ of e^ 
terlial happiness*. Sometisiea they rud% dis- 
ttnrbed the festivals, aftd pro&sed the temples of 
pagaiu^vn, vaA the destgu of exckittg the -most 
'Zealous of the idolaters to revenge the insnked 
hanodr of their goda. They sometimea forced 
th^ way into the courts of jnsticey and oonqieUed 
the aflirigfated jt^e td give orders for thebr im- 
mediate execution* They frequently stopped tra- 
vdlers oa the pubUc h%hways^ and obliged diem 
to infiict the stroke of martyrdom^ by the promise 
of a reM^rd^ if they con^entod^ azut by the threat 
ti instant death, if they refused to grant so very 
singidar a h^aikt^ Whien they were disappomted 
of every other resooree, they annQtince& the day 
on which, in the presence of their, friends, and 
bretliren, they should cast themselves beaittong 
from some lofty rock j and many predpicfes were 
she^ft, which liad acquired fame b^ the mimber 
of tsKglovs simidea^ In the actbns^ of these des^ 
pei^at^eMhudiasts^ who- weft admired byr one party 
a^ the martyrs of God,-anid abhorred by the other 

as 

., . ♦ The Donatitt suicides alleged in their jtistfiftetton the ex- 
* afhple of Razias, which is related in tht 14th ^^Hf^er of the 
second book of the Macca(>eed« 
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las ^ vic^nis^ df Satan, an impartial philo$ophe|r chap. 
tnay discover the iiifluence and the last abuse of - 
that infleKible spirit^' which was originaUy derived 
from the character and prindples of the Jewish 
nation^ 

The simple nartative of the intestibe dhrisions. General 
which di^racted the peace, and dishotionred the of^^^ 
triumph, df the cimrch, will confirm the remark chnttian 
of a pagan historian, and justify the complaint of a. b. 
a venerable Mshopi The experience of Ammiantis ~~ 
had conviticed himy that the enmity of the Christ 
tians towards each other, sitfpassed the fury of ta^ 
vage beasts against man * } and Gregory Naziaii^ 
seen most pathetically laments, that the kingdom 
of heaven was converted, by discotd, into the 
image of chaos, of a noctuHial teinpest, and of hell 
itself f. The fierce and partial writers of the times, 
iasctibing dtl virtue to themselves, and impudng 
¥til guilt to their adversaries, have painted the bat<» 
tie of the angels and demons* Our calmer reason 
Will reject such pure and perfect monsters of vice 
or sanctit)^, and will impute an e({ual, or at least 
an indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to the 
hostile sectaries, who assiDned and bestowed the 
appellations of otdiodox and heretics. They had 
been educated in the same religion, and the same 
civil society. TheiJr hopes ^ikd fears in the present, 
or in a future life, wet*e balanced in the same pro- 
liortiGnA On eithet side^ the error might be in- 
D d 2 nocent, 

^ Nullas infestas hominibui bestias, Ut sunt Clbi ftrales pleri- 
que Chijstianoriim expertus. Ammian. xxii. $• 

f Gregor. Naalanzen, Orat. i. p. 3S. See IHIemvati tom. 
v'u p, 501. qUArto edit. 
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nipcent, the faith sincere, the pfactice oieVitoi^oud 
or corrupt. Their passions were exeitedl by s^ni- 
lar objects ; and they might alternately abuse Ijhe 
favour of the court, or of the pe(^le. The me-* 
taphysical opinions of the Atbanasians and the 
Arians, could not influence their moral character ^ 
and they were alike actuated by the intcJerant spU 
lit, which has been extracted from the pure and 
simple maxims of the go»pel. 
Tofera- ^ modem writer, who, with a just confidence, 

pagiflifm has* prefixed to his own history the honourable 
epithets of polidcal and philosoj^ical *, accuses 
the timid prudence of Montesqiueu, for neglect- 
ing to eftumerate, among the causes of the decline 
of the etnpdre^ a law of Constantine, by which the 
exer'eise of the pagan worship was absolutely sup- 
' pressed, and a considerable part of his subjects 
was left destitule of priests, of temples, and of 
any public religion. The zea( of the philosophic 
lustorian for the rights of mankind, has induced 
him to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony of 
those ecclesiastics, who have too Ughtly ascribed 
to their favourite hero the merit of a general per- 
secutionfv Instead of alleging thi^ imaginary 

* law, 

, * Uistoire Politique et Philosophique des ^tabliteemerU ded 
Eurbpeens datis les deux Indes, torn. i. p. 9. 

• f Accordiag.to Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. U u, c. 45.) 
the empenor-prohibitedy both in cities and in the country, rx 
fkvvecj^eb • • i mi Et^ti>^c>M7r^itx§^ the aborkiibabf^ ^ctsor parts of 
id&htiy* Socrates (1. i. c. 1;!7^) ao4^ Spz^oien (]• ii, c»^,5.) 
hare represented the, conduct of Coigatfujtipe, with a ju&t r/egara 
td truth and hifibry ; ytjich.bas been iieglected.bj.Tl^e^iiof^t 
(1. V. c. 21.) and Qrosius (vih 28.^. Turn deinde' (says the 
latter) primus Constantinus'jwi/o ordine et^wvicem vtfrtit edic* 
to ; siquidem statuit citni iSlani bosnihum cxdem'^ paganorum 
temph olaudi« 
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law^ whlcb would have Mazed in die front of the 
imperial codes, we may safely appeal to the origi- 
nal epistle, which Constantine addressed to the 
followers ofthe ancient religion ; at a time whea 
he no longer disguised his conversion, nor dreaded 
the rivial^ of his thjx^ne. He invites and exhorts, 
in the moat pressing terms, the subjects of the 
Koman empire to imitate the example of their 
master ; but he declares, that those who still re- by Con- 
fuse to open their eyes to the celestial light, may ^^^^^' 
freely enjoy their tempks, and their fancied gods, 
A report, that tlie ceremonies of paganism were 
^suppressed, is formally contradicted by the em- 
peror himself, who wisely assigns, as the principle ^ 
>of his moderation, the invincible force of habit, 
pf prejudice, and of superstition *. Without vio* 
lating the sanctity of his jH^on^fie, without alarms 
ing the fears of the pagans, the artful mcmareft • 
advanced, by slow and cautious steps, to under- 
mine the irregular and decayed fabric of poly- 
theism. ITie partial acts of severity which ke ^. 
^asionaily exercised, though they were secretly 
prompted by a Christian zeal, were coloured by 
the fairest pretences of justice and the puWic 
'good; and while Constanrine^ designed to ruin 
the foundations, he seemed to reform the abuses, 
lof the ancient religion. After the example of the 
D d 3 wisest 

' * See Eusebitis in Vit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 5(5. GO, In the 
^s^mbn to the assembler of eakits, whftlr tbe;eniperor pi^nQuo- 
ceAwheh lie wad mature in years and piety, he declares to the 
idolaters (q. xi.), that they are permitted to offer sacrifices, and 
t6 exercise every part of tlieir rrfigiotis worship. 
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wisest of his predecessors, he coftdcBiiied^ tifidei 
the most rigc^t>ii8 penaltiesi Ihe txrcult and impiin^ 
arts of dxv^^on ; which esi^ited the yain hopes, 
and sometimes fhe criminal attempts, of those 
who w^re discontented with their present cia^du 
tion. An ignominioiis silence was imposed on 
the oracles, which had bee|i publicly convicted of 
fraud and falsehood ; the effeqiinate priests of 
(he Nile were abolished; and Constantine dis^ 
charged die duties of a Roman censor, when he 
gave orders for the demoliti<Hi of several temples 
pf Phoenicia} in which eveiy mode of pro^tur 
tion was devoutly practised in the lace of day, 
and to the honour of Venus ^. The imperial city 
pf Constantinople was, in some measure, raised 
at the expence, and ^>(^^ adorned with the spoils, 
q{ the opulent; ^emple^ of Greece and A^a ; the 
aacred property was confiscated ; the statues of 
gods and heroes were tran^rtedl, i^lh rudela- 
iivliarity, among a people who considered them 
,a^ objects, not of adoration, but of curiosity : the 
gQld and silver were restored to circulation ; and 
\\\e magistrates,, the bishops, and the eunuchs, 
improved the fortunate occasion of gratifying^ at 
once tjieir zeal, %cir avarice, and their resent- 
ment* But tliese dispredations were confined to 
a small part of the Roman world ; and ^e pro- 
vinces had been long si|ice accustomed t^ endure 

the 

. * Ste £uie1iiut» in Vtt» CoMUuitin. L nu>c.S^^^f»^*iuid 
I. iv. c. 25. 25* These acti o£ autlioiit^ nmf be compared 
vith the iuppcea#ion of the' Baechanals/ aiftd the id<moUt$o& of 
the temple of I«9,,by ihe ttitLgi«tv«te» of Pagan Ron^« 
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f^j^^me sacrile^us rapiae, fropi the tyranny of c^haf. 
bcinpes and proiconsulsy ^ho cGul4'not be suspect- / 

pd of any. design .to .subvert, the established reli- 
gion*. 

The sons of Constantsa trod in (he footsteps and his 
of their father, with more zeal, and with less dis- 
cretion. The pretences of rapine and oppression 
4arere insensibly multiplied t ; every indulgence 
was shewn to ^he ill^al behaviour of the Christ 
tians ; every doubt wa& explained to the disadr 
vantage of paganism ; and the demolition of tt^ 
temples was celebrated as one of the ^uspicidus 
events of the reign of Constans and Constantius ^, 
The name of Constandus is prefixed to a concise 
}aw^ which might have superseded the necessity 
pf any future prohibitions. *^ It i$ o^^ pleasure, 
^^ that in all places, and iff all cities, the temples 
^^ be immediately shut, and carefully guarded^ 
^^ that none, may have the power of offending* 
^^ It is likewise our pleasure, that all our subjects 

^' should 

♦ Eusebius (in Vit. Consent. 1. iii. c. '54.) and Libanius 
(Orat. pro Templis, p. 9, IQ. edit. Gothofred,), both men- 
tion the pious sacrilege of Copstantine^ which they viewed in 
very different lights. The latter expressly declares, tha^ " he 
J* made use of the sacred money, but made no alteration in the 
** legal worship ; the temples indeed were impoverished, but 
** the . aeicred rites were performed there." Lardner's Jew- 
ish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv, p. 140. 

f Ammiamis (xxii* 4.) speaks of some court eunuchs who 
were spoliis templorum pasti. Libanius says (Orat. pro 
Tempi, p. 23.), that the emperor often gave away a temple, 
like a dog, or a horse, or a slave, or a gold cup : but the de- 
vout philosopher takes care tO" observe, that thrte Sacrilegious 
favourites very seldom prospered. 

t See Gothofred. Cod. Theodos; lorn, vi.'p. 262, Liban. 
Orat. Parental, c, x. in FabncBibl. Grace, torn. vii. p. 2S5. 
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cHAr. ** should abstain from sacrifices. If wy ont 
^ should be guiky of such an act, let nim ieA 
** the sword of vengeance, and, after his execu- 
** tlon, let his property be confiscated to the pu- 
** blic use. We denounce the same penalties 
^* against the gavernprs of the proyinx:es, if they 
** neglect to punish llie criminals */^ But there 
is the strongest reason to bejjueve, that this formi* 
dable edict vfz& either composed without being 
published^ or was published without being ^ecur 
ted. The evidence of facts, and the monuments 
which are still extant of brass and marble, con^ 
tinue to prove the public exercise of the pagan 
worship during the whole reign of the sons of 
Constantine. In the east, as well as in the west, 
in cities, as well as in the country, a great nuin-. 
ber of tempjes were respected, or at least were 
spared ; and the devout multitude ' still enjoyed 
the luxui^y of sacrifices, of festivals, and of pro- 
cessions, by the permission, or by the connivance^ 
of the civil government. About four years after 
the supposed date of this bloody edict, Constan? 

* Placuit omnibus locis atque urbibus univorsis claudi pA>> 
tinus templa, et accessu vetitis omnibus licenthim delinquendi 
perditis abncgaru Volumus etiam cunctos a saciiflciis abstinere. 
Quod siouii aliquid forte huju^modi perpetravent, gfadio ster- 
natar: tacuitates etiam perempti fisco decifftiioaus^^fi^icari : 
ct similiter adfligi rcctores provinciarum si facioora viadicare 
ueglcxcnnt. ' Cod, Theodos. L xvi. tit. x. leg. 4. Chrotjolqgy 
lias discovered some contradiction In tlie dateof ,rtiis exirayaj 
gant law ; the only one, perhaps, by which tlie negtgehce of 
magistrates rs punished by death and confiscation. . M.' de^'la 
Bastie (Menil de PAcadcmic, torn, xv. p. 98.jt/cprj|cfctUTC 
with a show of reason, that this was no tnoyc than, tlie raimi|es 
of a kw, the heads of an intended bill> which were found in 
Scriniis Memonsc, among the papers of Constantius, aiid after- 
wards inserted, as a worthy model, in the Thcodosian code. 



^uf Visited the temples of Rqvie ; and the de- 
cency of jiis behaviour is recommended by a pa- 
gan orjitor as an examfjie worthy of the imitation 
of. {succeeding pruices. "That emperor/' says 
Symn^acbus, " suffered the privileges of the ves* 
^* tar virgins to remain inviolate; he bestowed 
*^ the sacerdotal dignities on the nobles of Rome^ 
*^ granted the customary allowance to defray the 
** expences of the ptblic rites and Sacrifices i 
" and, though he had epibriaced a diffefesBt reli- 
'* gion, he never attempted to deprive the em- 
" pire of the sacred worship of antiquity *•'* 
The senate still presumed to consecrate, by so- 
lemn decrees, the divine memory of their sove- 
reigns ; and Constantine himself was associated^ 
after his death, to those gods whom he had re- 
nounced and insulted during his life. The title^ 
the ensigns, the prerogatives of sovereign pon^ 
TIFF, which had been instituted by Numa, and 
Assumed by Augustus, were accepted, without hc^ 
sitation,' by seven Christian emperors ; who were 
invested with a more absolute authority over the 
religion which they had deserted, thaft over that 
which they professed f. 

* fiymmach. EpistoL x. 54* 

f The ,f9urtl) 'Dissertation of M. de la Bastie» »ur le Soiive- 
Tflih^Pontifiicat (Jes Empereurs Romains (in Metri. de I'Acad. 
fom. XV. p. 75-r^l44.), is ^ yery learned and judicious perfor- 
mance^ which explains the state, and proves the toleration, of 
paganism from Constantine to Gratian. The assertion of Z(j- 
fiimus, that Gratian was the first who refused the pontifical 
To^eJi is confirmed beyond a doubt ; and the munniirs of bi- 
gotry, on that subject, are almost silenced. 
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CHAP. The divisions of ChristiMity silsp^iYdefd^'the hiiii 
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fetf ftagnnitm*' ; and the hdljr war agaii^ the in- 
fidels was less vigorously prosecuted by jAiifees 
and bishops, who were more immediately akrofted 
by the guik and danger of d^miestic febeHidn* 

The 



♦ A« I have freely anticipated the %f«e of fingaHs and pa- 
ffanism, X shall now trace the siagular revolutktna of those <;«- 
kbratcd words. 1. n«yj|, in the Doric dialect, do familiar to 
the Italians, signifies a fountain ; and the rural neighl)outtioo<i 
%vhk'h frequented the san^e fountain, derived the common ap- 
pellation oijia^us and fiagaru (Festus sub voce, and Servius 
ad Vh^l. Georgic. ii. S82.)* 2. By an easy extension of tha 
^ac^y pagan and rural became aknoit synonymous {riva. Hisf. 
Natur. xxviii. 5.) ; and the meaner rustics acquired that name, 
Which has been coirupted mto feasants in the modem languages 
of Europe. S* The amazing inctiease of the miiitsry ot^cr 
introduced the necessity of a correlative term (Hume's j^s$ays, 
vol. i. p. ooS. ) ; and all the fieofils who were not enlisted fn 
the service of the priace were branded with the contemptuous 
epithets of pagans (Tacit* Hist. iii. 2<^. 4^. 77» Juvei;va}w 
Satir. xvi. Tertullian de Pallio, e. 4.). 4. The Christians were 
the soldiers of Cln-istj their adversaries, who refnscd hts'/a- 
eramentf or military oath of baptism, might duserve t})e jae-^ 
taphorical name of pagans : and this popular reproach was in- 
troduced as early as the reign of Valentinian (A. D. 965.) itriro 
imperial laws (Cod* Theodos» 1. xvi. tit.ii. le^ IS*) and.tteo-' 
logical writings. 5. Christianity gradually filled the cities of 
the empire ; the old religion, in the! time of I^rudcntius (ad vers. 
Bymmachum, 1. i. ad fin.) and Orosius (in Prjefat. Hist.), re<c 
tired and languished in obscure villages ; and the word /lagans^ 
with its new signification, reverted to its primitive origin. 
6. Since the worship of Jupiter and his family has expiredy 
the vacant title of pagans has been successively applied to all 
xlie idolaters and polytheists of the old and new world*, t* 'the 
Latin Christians bestowed it, without scruple, ptK their n)<^^^ 
enemies the Nlahometans ; and the purest &ii/Varitfffxwere brsiap- 
ed with the unjust reproach of idolatry and pagaoiso^^ . §ee 
Cetiard Vossius'Etymologicon Lingus Latinar, in hvs 
tom. i. p. 420. Godefrjoy's Commentary on the The,C- 
Code, tom. vi. p. 2.50. and D.ucange, medix ei hjfi»i?t 
iiitat* Clossar. , ' ,-• • , * 
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-tbfe esii^ion. of idoliaryf might hiave b^en Cha* 



jjiscified ]by'.the;estftbli^ked principles of intate- 
4a»&£d;: but tbe bo^ile sectss, vdbieh sdiental^ 
If^^iKed i» (die knperial court, vmere motually ap- 
]ttr^^»$iye of a&xiatibg, and peiiiaps ^xaspe^'- 
tin^, the minds of a powerful, though declining 
faction. Evfery motive of authority and fashion, 
of interest and reason, now militated on the side 
of Christianity ; but two or three generations 
elapsed, before their victorious influence was uni- 
versally felt. The religion which had so long 
and so lately been established in the Roman em- 
pire was still revered by a numerous people, less 
attached indeed to speculative opinion^ than to 
ancient custom* The honours of the state and 
army were indifferently bestowed on all the sub- 
jects of Constantine and Constantius ; and a con- 
siderable portion of knowledge and wealth and 
valour was still engaged in the service of poly- 
theism. The superstition of the senator and of 
the peasant, of the poet and the philosopher, was 
derived from very different causes, but they met 
with equal devotion in the temples of the gods. 

Their 

* In the pure language of lona and Athens, "EiivXw and 
Amr^M were ancient and familiar words. The former express- 
ed a likeness, an apparition, (Homer. Odyss. xi. 601.), a re- 
presentation, an imagey created either by fancy or art. The 
latter denoted any sort of service or slavery. The Jews of 
Egypt, who translated the Hebrew scriptures, restrained the 
use of these words (Exodus xx. 4, 5.) to the religious wor- 
ship of an image. The peculiar idiom of the Hellenists, 
Oi: Grecian Jews, baa been adopted by the sacred and ecclesias- 
tical ivriters ; and the reproach oi idolatry {Zii»ho>.ttT^uet) has 
stigmatized that visible and abject mode of superstition, which 
some sects of Christianity shoidd not hastily impute to ilu» 
polytheists of Greece and Rome. 
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Thar zeal was inseiuibly pirotoked by the insiilt^ 
ing triumph of a proscribed sect ; and their hopes 
were revived by the weU^-gnmnded confidence, 
that the presumptive heir of the enq^re, a young 
and valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul frooai 
the arms of the Barbarians, had secretly embra* 
ced the religion of his ancestors. 
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